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STUDY OF COFFEE PRICES 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON CoFFER PRICES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a. m., in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, Senator J. Glenn Beall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Beall, Bush, Payne, and Frear. 

Also present: Sigmund Timberg, counsel for the special sub- 
committee. 

Senator Beaty. The subcommittee will come to order. In the past 
several weeks vigorous protests have been voiced throughout the 
country to the rapid and sudden rise in the price of coffee. This 
upward spiral has commanded a great deal of public attention, and 
with coffee retailing at more than $1 a pound, the consumer is entitled 
to an explanation. 

Housewives have been acutely aware of this increase and they have 
not hesitated to raise a strong voice of disapproval—they have 
registered this disapproval with Members of Congress and are also 
reported to be taking positive action by various means of decreasing 
and limiting consumption. 

Such efforts to force reductions in retail prices can have a very 
unfortunate effect on the coffee industry—especially on retailers, 
wholesalers, roasters, et cetera, who may have little or no control over 
factors establishing prices. Producers may also be seriously affected, 
because there is always the possibility that a consumer who changes to 
a substitute may never again become a customer for coffee. 

Therefore, for these and other obvious reasons, it is desirable that 
the facts responsible for the present price of coffee be known to all 
so that consumers may determine whether or not the current price 
of coffee is fair. Everyone engaged in the coffee industry, from pro- 
ducer to distributor to retailer, should be happy to participate in an 
endeavor to clear the air of any existing misunderstandings. 

The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency has original 
legislative jurisdiction over prices. Basic jurisdiction is conferred by 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Moreover, Senate Resolution 182, 83d Congress, 2d session, passed 
by the Senate on January 26, 1954, authorizes and directs the Banking 
and Currency Committee during the period from February 1, 1954, 
to January 31, 1955, to make a full and complete study of such 
problems as it may deem proper relating to economic stabilization. 

On January 22, 1954, I introduced Senate Resolution 195, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. That 
resolution would authorize and direct the committee or any duly 
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authorized subcommittee to make a study and investigation for the 
purpose of determining the reasons for the recent sharp increases 
in the price of coffee to American consumers, and what legislative or 
other action may be taken for the purpose of assuring an adequate 
and stable supply of coffee to the American consumer at a reasonable 
price. 

Because of its particular nature the coffee industry can be subject 
to unfair and monopolistic practices. Allegations have been made in 
the past that certain trade activities have tended to create artificial 
prices. 

Coffee differs from most other commodities since it is all imported 
into the continental United States and, as I understand it, only a 
small number of firms and organizations are engaged in importation. 
Also there is apparently no reliable information with respect to crop 
predictions, crop harvests, supplies abroad, or supplies on hand in ‘ 
the United States. There is even considerable disagreement as to 
such basic statistics as the amount of coffee actually consumed. 

The New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, where coffee futures 
are traded, is an unregulated exchange, unlike the exchanges on which 
corn, wheat, and other commodities are traded, which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Commodity Exchange Authority. The stock 
market is regulated by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Such regulatory bodies have been established by Congress with the 
intent of protecting the interests of the consumer and investor, and 
to promote stability in price levels and in the market place. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry last week 
favorably reported out of committee a bill, S. 1386, which would 
place coffee under the Commodity Exchange Authority. 

Statements were made before that committee, and also before the 
full Banking and Currency Committee, to the effect that there has 
been trading on the exchange which was purely speculative. In such 
a limited market and with admitted speculation, there always exists 
the possibility that someone is endeavoring to corner the market by 
controlling the supply. 

I think it advisable, therefore, that we begin our study by hearing 
the views of the officials of the exchange. I appreciate the telegram 
from the president of the exchange, in which he welcomed this study, 
and the fact that he has volunteered to appear before the committee nm * 
today. 

This subcommittee should also hear from the importers, the roasters, 
the processors, distributors, and consumers. We will endeavor to 
secure the cooperation of everyone concerned on a strictly voluntary . ‘ 
basis, and hope to develop the facts in open hearings. However, if 
voluntary cooperation is not forthcoming, and if there is any reason to 
believe that witnesses are not being completely frank and candid, then 
the committee will have to consider its legal powers of compelling 
witnesses to supply information. 

In making this study of coffee prices the committee is not unaware 
of the friendly relations existing between this country and our friends 
in Latin America. 

The United States as a consumer of coffee is interested in being 
assured of an adequate and continuing supply. Our Latin American 
neighbors are interested in an increasing, or steady, coffee market in 
this country and others. 
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Coffee as an item of international trade provides a basis for trade, 
social and cultural relations between nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Because of these mutual interests the committee assures the people 
and governments of other nations that this inquiry is in no way 
directed against them; but, in fact, is intended to maintain the 


sound basis of trade whic th is essential to friendly and understanding 
relations between governments. 


The mission of this subcommittee is purely a factfinding one, and 
in the belief that a full knowledge of the facts can lead to increased 
understanding and respect we propose to pursue those objectives 
wherever they may lead. 


We invite, and urge, all segments of the coffee industry to cooperate 
with us in this study. 


We will insert in the record the resolutions under which we are 
proceeding. 
(The resolutions referred to follow:) 


[S. Res. 182, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed during the pe riod from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954, to January 31, 1955, inclusive, to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of such problems as it may deem proper relating to (1) economic 
stabilization and mobilization; (2) domestic and international banking policies, 
including Federal Reserve matters and deposit insurance; (3) construction of 
housing and community facilities; (4) Federal loan policies; and (5) securities 
and exchange regulation. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized until January 31, 1955, inclusive, (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis such technical, clerical, and other assistants as it deems advisable; and (3) 
with the consent of the head of the department or agency concerned, to utilize 
the reimbursable services, information, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to expend not to exceed $16,000 in 
addition to any other unobligated balance of funds made available pursuant to 
S. Res. 42, Eighty-third Congress, first session, agreed to on January 30, 1953. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee under this resolution shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 


[S. Res. 195, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 
RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to make a study and investiga- 
tion for the purpose of determining the reasons for the recent sharp increases in 
the price of coffee to American consumers and what legislative or other action 
may be taken for the purpose of assuring an adequate and stable supply of coffee 
to American consumers at a reasonable price. The committee shall report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, in no event later than so ie 
the results of its study and investigation. together with such recommendations 
as it may deem desirable. 


Senator Beauty. We have as our first witness today Mr. Gustavo 
Lobo, Jr., president of the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
Mr. Lobo, will you come up, please? Please be seated and make 
yourself comfortable. You are making a voluntary statement here. 
You may make it as you desire. 


For the benefit of the record, will you give us your name and official 
position? 
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STATEMENT OF GUSTAVO LOBO, JR., PRESIDENT; LEON ISRAEL 
JR., VICE PRESIDENT; AND CHARLES F. SLOVER, MEMBER, 
COFFEE COMMITTEE, NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE, 
INC, 


Mr. Lozso. Thank you, Senator. My name is Gustavo Lobo, dr. 
I am president of the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, in which 
capacity I am here. I am also president of Olavarria & Co., Inc., 
sugar importers, and partner of Lobo & Co., commodity brokers. 

T am accompanied by Mr. Leon Israel, Jr., vice president of the 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, president of Leon Israel & 
Bros., Inc., partner of a Israel & Bros.; by Mr. Jack R. Aron, 
member of the board of managers of the exc hange and partner of the 
J. Aron & Co.; and Mr. Charles F. Slover, a member of the, exchange 
and member of the coffee committee, president of the Charles F. 
Slover Co., coffee agents and brokers. 

Because of the fact that I am esse ntially a sugar man, although I 
know the workings of the exchange thoroughly, I would like to re quest 
permission of the committee to have Mr. Israel and Mr. Slover by 
my side to answer questions. 

Senator Braty. We will be glad to have them come up. 

Before you start, we would like to have this question answered first, 
if you will: Will you give us some of the basic facts about the exchange 
and how it operates? Could you, for example, tell us about the coffee 
membership of your exchange, their industry, background, and their 
functions? 

Mr. Loxo. Senator, the total membership of the exchange is com- 
posed of about 320 individuals, representing somewhat less than that 
total number of firms of various categories. A number of those are 
sugar merchants; importers and producers, purely. Another number 
are commodity brokers that do a brokerage business and do not handle 
the actual commodity. A third group are the coffee sector of the 
exchange. 

I have with me a list of all the members of the exchange, which I 
will be pleased to leave with the subcommittee. (See p. 47.) I don’t 
know the exact number that are coffee brokers, but they represent 
essentially all sectors of the coffee industry, importers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, roasters, and foreign interests, exporters from foreign coun- 
tries, and quite possibly producers from foreign countries; am I right 
in that? 

Mr. IsranL. Perhaps producers. 

Mr. Loso. But certainly merchants or importers in foreign coun- 
tries that do business for producers. ‘That is essentially the category 
of coffee people that are represented on the exchange. Do you have 
anything further? 

Mr. Israni. No; I believe not. 

Mr. Loso. You indicated that you were interested in the type of 
business? 

Senator Beaui. The background. 

Mr. Lozo. That is carried on by these firms. The essential basis 
for any commodity exchange is to furnish a free market place to per- 
mit the free flow of trading information and feeling to express itself 
in the prices on the free market. This is accomplished by the exchange 
offering a market place for trading. 
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The exchange does not trade in any commodity whatsoever. The 
exchange has not and may not buy or sell a single contract for future 
delivery but simply maintains a market place which it regulates. The 
regulations of our Coffee and Sugar Exchange date back to 1882, when 
the exchange was formed, and over the period of 70 years we believe 
we have formed a number of regulations which assure as adequate 
protection for all factors, all sides of the market, as is humanly 
possible, 

Those factors are, on the one side, merchants who use the exchange 
for their overall operations as a hedging medium, as a medium wherein 
they sell their product or wherein they buy their product. We also 
have a certain amount of trading that is not specifically trade buying 
or selling and which may or may not be speculative. I believe that 
it is a well-understood fact that a certain amount of public trading 
or speculation, if you will—is of importance in maintaining a stable 
market in any commodity. We do not feel that speculation in itself 
is objectionable, if it is properly controlled. 

Senator Busn. Could I ask a question? 

Senator Beau. Certainly. Will you excuse me, Senator Bush? 
For the benefit of the record, I would like to introduce the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. On my right is Senator Bush of Connecti- 
cut. Next to him is Senator Payne of Maine. On my left is Senator 
Frear of Delaware. 1 would like to say that Senator Douglas of 
Illinois is also a member of this subcommittee but was unavoidably 
called out of town today. 

Senator Busu. I would like to ask you to rule on this question. 
It seems to me that it would help the subcommittee if at the outset 
the witness, or one of his associates, could give us a picture of how 
coffee gets to market in this country. In other words, what steps 
take place from the time coffee is grown, through what hands does it 
pass in Brazil, just to use one country, how does it get to us, through 
what hands does it pass in getting to the ports, how is it financed 
into this country, and what are the steps of distribution of coffee in 
this country? 

If we could have that sort of picture for the record, I think it would 
help us understand the operations of your exchange and its relations 
to the other marketing influences, so to speak, in the United States. 
Would you object to that? 

Senator Bratu. No, that is a good question, Senator Bush. I 
think it is of great pertinence, If you do not mind, Mr. Lobo. 

Mr. Lozo. That is a very broad question, indeed. I would like 
to ask Mr. Israel if he would go into that; in the distribution end of 
the picture. He might want help from Mr. Slover. 

Senator Brautu. You are vice president of the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Senator Beaty. You are a coffee broker? 

Mr. Israew. Coffee importer and exporter from Brazil. When the 
coffee is grown, very often while the coffee is still on the trees, it is 
hypothecated to what is similar to factors in our cotton business or 
directly to exporters against which the farmer receives money. In 
some instances he is able to finance his crop. 

When the crop is harvested, the farmer ships the coffee to seaports. 
There’ are certain regulations in Brazil that establish a normal and 
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regular flow of coffee to seaports, which is more or less based on a 12- 
month period, dividing the crop into 12 equal parts, commencing 
with July 1. 

Senator Busu. When the farmer disposes of his coffee in Brazil and 
it is shipped, has he sold it at that point? 

Mr. Israrv. He may or may not have sold it at that point. 

Senator Busu. Assuming he has sold it, who is likely to have 
bought it, a local agency, a private agency, or a government agency? 
Who is likely to take it off the farmer’s hands? 

Mr. Israe.. It is usually to a coffee exporter. 

Senator Busu. Does that have to be a Brazilian national or cor- 
poration? 

Mr. Israrxt. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Senator Busu. Do any Americans operate in that category? 

Mr. Israrv. As exporters? I believe there are two strictly American 
firms. 

Senator Busu. They may buy directly from the farmer? 

Mr. Israeu. Yes, they may buy directly from the farmer. A good 
bit of the coffee, however, first goes to the so-called commissarios, or 
factors, similar to what we have in cotton. When the coffee arrives 
in Santos, it is converted to an f. 0. b. Santos price and offered by 
cable to the United States importers, through the exporters’ agents in 
the United States. The exporter then receives by an exchange of 
cables a satisfactory trading price and the coffee is then shipped to 
the importer. 

The bulk of the importers are roasters. There are also some 
importer-jobbers of green coffee. 

Senator Busu. So the importer, who is an American citizen, or 
company, is apt to be either a jobber or a grocer? 

Mr. Isragu. A jobber or a roaster. 

Senator Busu. Are those jobbers and roasters members of the coffee 
exchange? 

Mr. Isrart. Many of them are. 

Senator Busu. Can you go on from there? Where do the brokers 
come in? 

Mr. Israru. The brokers act in the selling of the spot coffee. That 
coffee of the jobber that arrives in New York, which is offered for 
resale, and any other resale coffee, is usually handled through spot 
brokers. 

Senator Busu. What do they do? To whom do they sell? 

Mr. Israev. They sell to roasters. 

Senator Busu. All this coffee goes through the roasters? 

Mr. Isragv. All this coffee goes to the roasters. 

Senator Busu. What is the name of the roaster organization, so to 
speak? Of what is that made up? Big companies? 

Mr. Israru. There are big companies and small companies. 

Senator Busn. Would you say how many of them there are that 
you know? Name an approximate figure. 

Mr. Israzu. Several hundred. 

Senator Busu. Are they mostly located in the East? 

Mr. IsraEL. No, they are located all over the United States. 

Senator Busn. So a lot of roasting is done in the interior and not 
done at the port of New York? 

Mr. Israxzu. A good bit is done in the interior and the west coast. 
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Senator Busy. These roasters take the coffee and roast it. Do 
they package it then? 

Mr. IskarL. They roast and package it; yes, sir. 

Senator Bus. What is their market? 

Mr. Isranu. Some of the roasters, let us say, are chain stores and 
the coffee then goes directly into their stores. Other roasters distribute 
their coffee either directly to retailers or to wholesale grocers and 
jobbers of grocery- 

Senator Bus. Depending on the size of the purchases? 

Mr. Israxr.. Yes. 

Senator Busu. So they may either move into jobbers’ hands after 
roasting, or wholesale grocers or retail stores? 

Mr. Israx.. Correct. 

Senator Busu. One of those three? 

Mr. Israg.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busn. That is all I have on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frear. Where are the prices established along this line? 
Are they all based on the price which is paid to the producer in 
Brazil? 

Mr. Israeu. Basically, yes. Going back, all the steps are depend- 
ent on the price of the producer in Brazil. 

Senator Frear. If a producer is paid a certain price, say 30 cents 
a pound, does that reflect itself in the price to the consumer on the 
up or down of that 30-cent basis? 

Mr. Isragv. A certain part of it is. 

Senator Frear. What happens to the other part? Why isn’t all 
of it based that way? 

Mr. Israrv. Because a certain part of the producer’s crop may 
have been sold, and the extent to which the market changes after 
that has been sold, the producer does not benefit. 

Senator Frear. In other words, the producer does not benefit on 
ashortage? If the price goes up on a shortage, the producer does not 
benefit? 

Mr. Isragxt. No, I would not say that, Senator. If the price goes 
up on the shortage, the producer does benefit. 

Senator Frear. If he has sold his coffee in July or August and it is 
to be delivered in January, and he was given a price at the time of 
sale, then he gets that price at the time of delivery; does he not? 

Mr. Isragev. That is correct. 

Senator Frear. Then suppose the price goes up in that 6-month 
period 15 cents a pound? 

Mr. IsragvL. On that particular quantity he does not benefit. 
But if he has not sold his entire output—assuming he has not sold 
his entire output—on that part which is unsold he benefits. 

Senator Frear. By the same token, suppose he sold it for 6 months’ 
future delivery and the price went down 10 or 15 cents. Would he 
get the price at the time of contract? 

Mr. Isragv. Yes. 

Senator Busx. Following my line of questioning a little further, 
could you give us this information: The farmer when he disposes 
of his coffee gets a certain price. The next fellow who handles it 
gets another price, or charges a commission. Can you take coffee 
through the pricing steps, so to speak, from the time that it leaves 
the farmer’s hands? You have given us the agencies through which 
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it passes. What is the retail price of coffee, today, approximately, 
in New York, let us say? 

Mr. IsraeL. About $1. 

Senator Busu. Let us go back, if you do not mind. We are not 
going to hold you to exact cents per pound, but let us see if you can 
give us an approximate idea of the margins each time coffee changes 
hands. Can you do that, Mr. Israel? 

Mr. Isragv. I think it would be difficult. I could only go, let us 
say, up to the time that it leaves Brazil. 

Senator Beatu. You do not know the price the farmer gets for it? 

Mr. Isranv. I know what the farmer gets, expressed in Brazilian 
currency. 

Senator Busu. Possibly one of the other gentlemen can pick you 
up at that point and give us the approximate price increases. What 
we are trying to get at is, What is between the farmer and the con- 
sumer in the way of price load or increases? Do you see what I 
mean? It will help us understand this problem. If we can get that 
picture of how many people take a cut out of the coffee from the time 
it leaves the farmer’s hands until the time it is sold in the grocery 
store, it will help us. Begin with the farmer. 

Mr. Israev. I think it will be better if I explain it this way. From 
the time it leaves the farmer until the time it leaves the port of Santos 
there is a very nominal margin of profit to the exporter and to the 
middleman, if called upon. That is the factor. Both of them make 
a very nominal and modest margin of profit. 

Senator Busu. That does not quite answer my question. What 
does the farmer get today? 

Mr. Isrart. The farmer gets, expressed in the currency of the 
country, 2,000 cruzeiros. 

Senator Busu. What is that worth in dollars and cents? Can you 
translate that? 

Mr. Isragv. About 80 cents a pound. 

Senator Frear. On what rate? I believe there are different rates 
in Brazil. 

Mr. Isranu. The 23.36 rate of exchange. 

Senator Busu. So the first to get the money is the farmer, and he 
gets 70 cents. What is the next? 

Mr. Isragu. I said 80 cents, 

Senator Busn. I am sorry. What is the next price? 

Mr. Israrevt. You have your shipping, various expenses, freight 

Senator Busu. The exporter down there sells it to New York? 

Mr. Isrargv. Yes. 

Senator Busn. What does he get for it today? Instead of the 80 
cents that the farmer gets, what does he get? 

Mr. Isragu. He is offering coffee, say, at 75 cents, which price is 
based on the fact that he has acquired some coffee some months or 
some time previously at a lower price. So the average of the two 
works out so that he has a margin and he is offering coffee at, say, 
75 cents. 

Senator Busn. Which is 5 cents below what the farmer is getting? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes, today. 

Senator Busx. That is an unusual situation. 

Senator Frear. I did not quite understand that. 
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Mr. Loso. May I answer that, Senator, if you will. The situation 
is so, of course, today, after a certain amount of price rise. I assume 
we will get into the reasons for such a rise later on. The farmer today 
on the coffee that he is selling gets 80 cents a pound. He, however, 
has sold coffee at various prices, starting from the price in July of 
around 60 cents a pound; is that right? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Mr. Loso. He was selling coffee in July at 60 cents a pound, and 
presumably sold on the way up as he disposed of his production to the 
exporter in Brazil. So the exporter has stocks which start at 60 
cents a pound. He is paying to the farmer 80 cents a pound, but his 
average cost is still considerably less. 

In other words, you cannot take at the moment the exact price to 
the farmer and base you figures on that, because the farmer is deliver- 
ing coffee today which he presumably had at a lower price. It is 
going to the exporter who is selling 

Senator Buse. What would be a normal markup for the fellow 
who buys it from the farmer to put on his coffee—5 cents a pound? 

Mr. Logo. If we had a stable market 

Senator Bus. Over the years. 

Mr. Loso. I would say 5 cents a pound would be extremely high. 

Mr. Isragu. Excessive. 

Senator Busy. What would be right, 3 cents a pound? 

Mr. Isragu. 1 would rather make it in percentage; less than 1 
percent, 

Senator Busu. The markup at that point is 1 percent or less? 

Mr. Israru. Yes. 

Senator Busn. That would be less than a cent a pound? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Senator Busu. That is the exporter who is making that charge. 
It moves up to New York. Then who else gets into the price picture? 

Mr. Isranv. Let us say the agent in New York. You might say 
the customary charge there is one-half of 1 percent. 

Senator Busu. Then what is the next pricing step? 

Senator Frear. Just one question: Is that one-half of 1 percent on 
the f. o. b. Santos price or the f. 0. b. New York price? 

Mr. Isragu. The f. 0. b. Santos price includes generally a one-half 
percent commission to the New York agent, or New Orleans or other 
United States agent. 

Senator Frear. Where do you charge prices that include the freight 
or water shipment? That is after this? 

Mr. Isragu. It is after it has arrived in New York. Many people 
prefer buying on an exdock basis and the price is then converted. 

Senator Frear. But the one-half of 1 percent that you are talking 
about now is based on the Santos price and not on the New York 
price? 

Mr. Israrv. That is right. 

Senator Busn. So then comes the agent with the one-half of 1 
percent. Does he transfer the coffee to the roaster? 

Mr. Isragnu. The agent either sells to the roaster or to, as I say, a 
green jobber. 

Senator Busn. Suppose he sells to the jobber. What does the job- 
ber add to the cost for his services, normally? 
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Mr. Isranu. I would say the jobber tries to get 1 percent and is 
happy to get one-half of | percent. 

Senator Busu. So you had 1 percent or less, one-half of 1 percent, 
and now you have another | percent or less. A jobber gets the green 
coffee. Does he then sell it to roasters? 

Mr. Israev. Yes. 

Mr. Lozo. Senator, if I may interrupt a minute. We did not get 
in here the middle picture, the cost of moving the coffee from Brazil. 
We are now in New York and have not developed that——— 

Mr. Israrv. I may say that on the basis of 70 cents e o. b. we 
calculate 225 points minimum to bring the coffee from f. 0. b. Santos 
to exdock New York. 

Senator Busu. What is that in cents per pound? 

Mr. IsrarL. Two and a quarter cents per pound. 

Senator Bus. So that is in there, too, the transportation charge? 

Mr. IsragL. Yes, sir, and all other charges, insurance, banker 
insurance, loss in weight, weighing. 

Senator Busy. That is 2% cents 

Mr. Israr.. Two and one-fourth. 

Senator Busu. Now we have gotten it to the jobber and he sells 
it to the roasters; is that right? 

Mr. Israreu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. Do roasters roast the coffee and sell it? What do 
they get on top of this figure that we have built up here? 

Mr. Stover. First of all, the roaster must consider a shrinkage of 
approximately 16 percent on the green cost of the coffee. He must 
consider the transportation to his roasting plant, whether it be i 
New York City or in interior points of the United States. He must 
consider the cost of his package, whether it be a bag, a can, or a box. 
He must consider the cost of roasting and the cost of grinding. 

On top of that he then must distribute his coffee to his customers 
at another transportation cost and his selling cost on top of that. 

Senator Busu. So he has the biggest handling job betore it gets to 
the counter? 

Mr. Stover. Yes. 

Senator Busu. What does he charge for the whole cost of handling? 

Mr. Stover. I am not a roaster, and I do not have exact figures on 
that. 

Senator Busu. Do either of you gentlemen care to answer that 
question? 

Mr. Isragn. I could not. 

Senator Busu. Whom would you recommend we find that out from? 

Mr. Stover. I would say one of the roasters. 

Senator Beauu. There are none here today, but there will be. 

Senator Busn. That leaves quite a gap. 

Mr. Loro. Just as a basis for figuring, the coffee today costs the 
roaster somewhere in the vicinity of 75 cents green and the retail store 
is selling it for about $1 a pound. 

Senator Busu. So the difference between those is divided between 
the roaster and the distribution? 

Mr. Lono. Yes. And of that, approximately half is actually lost 
in the roasting process whereby the moisture is driven out, which is 
roughly 12 cents on 75-cent coffee. 
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Senator BusH. Some of that is roasted and sold by the roaster 
direct to the retail stores. Does some of it also go to wholesalers? 
There would be 8 profits from the 75 cents to $1, the roaster, the 
wholesaler, and retailer, and together those on today’s market would 
amount to roughly 25 cents? 

Mr. Lono. Somewhere in that vicinity. 

Senator Frear. The container is included in that price, in addition 
to the roasting, the grinding, and the distribution? 

Mr. Loro. That is right. 

Senator Payne. I would like to ask, Mr. Israel, going back a little 
bit to the farmer, this question: I wonder if you could tell me if these 
are individual farmers, are they collective operations or are they, in 
the case of some operations that we know of in some of the South 
American countries, largely owned and financed by those that are 
interested in the coffee situation here in this country? 

Mr. Isragv. In Brazil, which 1 was speaking about, they are 
individually owned farms. 

Senator Payne. All individually owned farms? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes, all privately, individually owned farms. 

Senator Payne. There is no direct connection between the members 
of the Coffee Exchange here and the farming operation in Brazil? 

Mr. Israrv. Well, we are, I think, perhaps the only coffee firm in 
the United States that has a farm. We are proud to call ourselves 
farmers as well as exporters. 

Senator Payne. That is what I am trving to get at. 

Mr. Isragut. Our farm in relation to the total volume of business 
is insignificant. We had a crop last vear of 3,800 bags. We exported 
about 960,000 bags from Brazil. 

Senator Busu. That is just your firm? 

Mr. IsraEu. Yes. 

Senator Busn. Your farm handled 3,800 bags but the 900,000 bags 
was the business your firm handled? 

Mr. IsrarL. Yes, our export firm in Brazil, approximately that 
figure. 

Senator Bratt. Do you own a farm yourself? 

Mr. IsragL. Our company does. 

Senator Beat. You are now growing coffee, producing coffee 
down there? 

Mr. Israru. Yes, sir. 

Senator BraLui. Are you expanding any? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. Are there other companies that you know of that 
have substantial holdings there? 

Mr. Israg.. Coffee companies? 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. Israg.. American coffee companies, no. 

Senator Payne. What about other companies in other countries, 
Guatemala, for instance? 

Mr. Isragv. If they do, I do not know of them. 

Senator Brau. To get back to your own company, how long has 
your company been producing coffee as a grower? 

Mr. Israe. Since 1935 or 1936. 

Senator Beaty. And you have been expanding each year since then? 
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Mr. Israru. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we have some virgin 
land that we have been opening up recently, are clearing and planting 
coffee on. We had some unfortunate e xperience with the frost. 

Senator Beaty. How many trees do you have, approximately? 

Mr. Isragt. On this one farm, we have approximately 500,000 
trees. Where we are opening up, we had 92,400 trees. 

Senator Beaty. You started out in 1935? 

Mr. Israru. Yes. 

Senator Beauty. With 92,000 trees? 

Mr. Isragu. No, sir. We bought a farm that had something like 
300,000 trees. We added to it until we now have approximately 
500,000 trees in production. 

Senator Beaty. What are your plans for this year? Approximately 
how many new trees do you plan to put in? 

Mr. Israru. On this particular farm we have planted to the maxi- 
mum that we can plant. On this land that I speak of we are starting 
out slowly and had intentions last spring of planting 150,000. As I 
say, we started with 92,400, adding 150,000 new trees. 

Senator Brau. Just for my own information, how many acres are 
there in this farm that has 500,000 trees on it? 

Mr. Israru. Iam sorry. I could not answer that. 

Senator Brauu. I just wanted the size. 

Mr. Isragu. | would say about 2,600 acres. 

Senator Brau. Two thousand six hundred acres? 

Mr. Isrart. About that. 

Senator Frear. What is the age of a coffee tree when it comes into 
bearing? 

Mr. Israr.. Five years for it to come into bearing in commercial 
quantity. 

Senator Frear. At that age, about how many pounds will it turn 
into green beans that leave Santos? 

Mr. Israrx. In the State of Parana, where the productivity or 
vield per tree is somewhat higher than in the State of Sado Paulo, they 
calculate about a pound and a quarter per tree. 

Senator Frear. That is green beans? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Senator Frear. When the trees arrive at the age of 10, do they 
increase production or stay about the same? 

Mr. Isragvt. They stay about the same; I would say perhaps from 
5 to 15 vears. 

Senator Frear. How long will they produce commercially? 

Mr. Israrn. There are trees that will produce commercially 75 
years. 

Senator Frear. Does coffee improve with age? 

Mr. Isrart. I do not think so. I do not think it makes any 
difference. 

Senator Brau. Is it important that coffee be marketed right away, 
that is, in the same year it is produced, or can you carry it over from 
one year to another? 

Mr. Isragen. You can, but it is not economic. 

Senator Bratu. Because of storage costs? 

Mr. Isragu. Storage and interest. 

Senator Bratt. How long do you usually keep coffee? When was 
the coffee that we drink today, in 1954, grown? 
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Mr. Israru. The greater part of that coffee was already harvested 
in June, July, and August of 1953. 

Senator Frear. That is your harvest period, June, July, and 
August? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes, in Brazil. 

Senator Breau. In June, July, and August of 1953, what was the 
price to the producer? 

Mr. Isragx. From 1,000 to 1,200 cruzeiros a bag. 

Senator Beaty. What does that represent; about 40 cents on the 
same rate of exchange? 

Mr. Isrageu. No, because they used at that time a rate of exchange 
of 18.36 cruzeiros for coffee export bills. 

Senator Frear. This rate of exchange confuses me a little bit. 
Is that an official rate of exchange? Do you pay your laborers or 
your plantations, or whatever you call it 

Mr. Isragu. We pay our labor, Senator, so many cruzeiros. 

Senator Frear. What is the weight of a bag of coffee? 

Mr. Israew. Sixty kilos. 

Senator Frear. How many pounds would that be? 

Mr. Isragu. 132 pounds, plus. 

Senator Brautu. That costs about what a bag? 

Mr. Israru. One thousand cruzeiros a bag. 

Senator Bratt. That 132 pound bag cost 1,000 cruzeiros 

Mr. Isragu. Last June or July. 

Senator Frear. What is it now? 

Mr. Isrart. Now I would say it is about 2,000. 

Mr. Timpera. That’s about 40 cents a pound? 

Senator Beauty. That is 2,000 cruzeiros for a 132-pound bag? 

Mr. Isragu. That is correct. 

Senator Frear. How many cruzeiros are you receiving for it at 
Santos? 

Mr. Israret. Approximately 2,300 cruzeiros. 

Senator Frear. That is what you are offering it in Santos for, 
whether you carry it on through with your company or offer it to 
somebody else? 

Mr. Israet. Approximately. 

Senator Breauu. A bag? 

Mr. IsraEu. Yes. 

Senator Frear. For 132 pounds, as I understand it? 

Mr. Isragu. That is right. 

Senator Frear. How much do you have to pay for labor down 
there, the people who harvest the coffee bean? 

Mr. Israru. I do not have those charges. 

Senator Frear. As the price of coffee goes up and down, does 
the cost of labor go up and down? 

Mr. Isragu. I would say as coffee has more or less risen since the 
end of the war all the expenses have gone up. 

Senator Frear. I can readily understand that. 

Mr. Israeu. Fertilizer has gone up terrifically. 

Senator Busu. Following what Senator Frear said, it suggests this 
question: Could you supply us with information concerning labor 


> 


rates on the farms down there, perhaps particularly your farm, as 
they have changed in the last 10 years, let us say? 

Mr. Israeu. I could get that. I would have to get that from 
Brazil. 
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Senator Bus. How do you pay, on an hourly basis, weekly basis, 
or do you know how they pay them on the farm? 

Mr. Israxru. It is something like a contract basis. They are paid 
to take care of so many thousands of trees, and then they receive 
extra for coffee as they pick it in the cherry. I would have to get 
all the labor charges from Brazil. I would be happy to furnish you 
with those. 

Senator Beau. | think if you can get them we would like to have 
them for the benefit of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Isragu. I would be very happy to do so. 

Senator Busx. If you could prepare those figures so that we could 
see what the changes have been from year to year in that 10-year 
period, I think that would be very enlightening to us. Do you see 
what I mean? 

Mr. Israru. Yes, 

Senator Busu. I suspect the labor costs have gone up in the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Israrn. Yes; all costs. 

Senator Bus. We would like to be able to relate those costs to 
wages in this country, and also see what the increase has been over 
that period; particularly recently. 


sir. 


Mr. Isragn. I think I could give vou those from 1946 to the present. 
Senator Busn. That would be good. 
Mr. Isrart. I do not think I could give them before 1946. 


Senator Busu. That is satisfactory. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Per diem labor 


Year: Cruzeiros | Year: Cruzeiros 
1944 8 | 1949 20 
1945. 10 1950 20 
1946 12 | 1951 25 
1947 15 | 1952 30 
1948 18 | 1953 ai 35 


Contract labor on a yearly basis commonly called colonos per thousand trees 


Year: Cruzeiros | Year: Cruzeiros 
1944 400 | 1949 1. 700 
1945 700 | 1950 2. 270 
1946 800 | 1951- 2. 540 
1947 c 100 | 1952 2. 160 
1948 1. 280} 1953_ 2. 680 

Fazenda California 
{Costs in thousands of cruzeiros (000 omitted)] 
= Lxes, 

Treatment Upkeep . a aa Other Produc- | Cruzeiros 
Year and ¢ ulti- and trators. miscel- Totals tion in cost per 

vation of repairs und attics laneous bags of bag 

trees pe po expenses | 60 kilos (about) 
etc. 

1946 1, 254 496 274 152 | 2.176 11. 165 195 

1947 1. 331 566 899 250 3. 046 6. 663 457 

1948 1.474 710 694 333 3. 211 8. O80 397 

1949 2.418 515 565 593 4. 091 6. 052 676 

1950 2.857 559 654 1, 680 5. 750 14, 226 404 

1951 3. O57 ROR 706 134 4.795 4. 006 | 1, 197 

1952 3. 627 1.012 777 227 | 5. 643 8. 708 648 

1953 3. 811 1. 188 716 | 393 6. 108 3. 800 1, 607 
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Senator Frear. The witness can probably enlighten us some on 
this, too. The official rate of exchange is 23.36. If you are getting 
that, 2,300 cruzeiros is probably equal to $100. But if you were 
getting the present rate of exchange of 52 cruzeiros that costs in United 
States dollars $45 or $46 for the 132 pounds. 

Mr. Lozso. The Government in Brazil pays you in cruzeiros at 

23.36; in other words, when you export the documents you collect 
dollars. You have to turn those dollars over to the Bank of Brazil, 
I believe, which pays the Brazilian firm or the Brazilian exporter in 
cruzeiros at the official rate of 23.36. 

Senator Frear. Are you saying that the financing of the coffee has 
to go through the Government, the payment for the coffee? 

Mr. Loso. In essence; yes. 

Senator Frear. Are you saying that a New York firm cannot buy 
coffee in Brazil for dollars, but must pay in cruzeiros? 

Mr. Lozo. That is correct. 

Senator Frear. And it has to be done through the Government? 

Mr. Lozo. Yes. 

Senator Frear. Then does the Government make this rate? 

Mr. Loso. That is a question of international finance. You said, 
Senator, at the going rate, or something of that kind, of 50 

Senator Frear. My understanding is that the American dollar is 
worth about 52 or 53 cruzeiros. 

Mr. Israeu. On the free rate, that is correct. 

Senator Frear. But you cannot purchase coffee on the free rate? 

Mr. Isrart. You cannot export coffee. 

Senator Frear. I meant purchasing to bring it out of the country. 

Mr. IsrarL. You must export it at the official rate, which was 
changed, I believe, October 11, to 23.36 for coffee. 

Senator FreaAr. Then you would have to pay in the neighborhood 
of a rate of 2,300 cruzeiros a bag in United States dollars? 

Mr. Israru. Pretty close thereto. 

Senator Frear. Then what happens? Maybe we are getting into 
something we should not go into. Maybe we should hold this up until 
later. I still do not quite understand where the difference between 
$46 and $100 a bag would come in under these figures that we have. 

Mr. Isragu. Let us say, basically, the Brazilian Government 
requires dollars. 

Mr. Loso. To put it in another way, when Brazil has to import 
American products it permits the importer in Brazil to pay out dollars 
on the basis of 23.36, which is the official rate 

Senator Frear. I am sure if an American firm is selling in Brazil 
they will want payment in dollars. That is what I am going to get 
to after a while, what has happened to the difference between $46- 
and $100-a-bag coffee. We are buying a great percentage of our 
coffee from Brazil. 

I do not know whether the Government down there is getting this 
difference or whether we as American exporters to Brazil will get 
that $54 back in comparison when we sell something to Brazil. Or 
are we indirectly giving that money—not giving it—indirectly, is the 
Brazilian Government getting that money? 

Mr. Loso. I think that is a question of international finance, 
really. Part of the answer, I think at least—I am talking in general 
and not just about Brazil—is that the so-called free market is for a 
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very small percentage of the dollars that flow into Brazil; in other 
words, any sizable amount of dollars that are obtained for Brazilian 
goods must go through the official banking rate. Therefore, you 
cannot say that there is that difference because if you are going to 
try to sell the entire dollar value of the coffee crop, if the Gov ernment 
would let you, that would change completely. 

Senator Frear. I think we should determine if the exporters from 
this country into Brazil are receiving payment at the official rate or 
at the free rate. Perhaps it is unfair to ask that of vou fellows 

Mr. Israrx. I would just like to add this, though, to Senator Bush’s 
question about the cost. Unfortunately, the cost of the farmers is 
based largely on the free-market rate. The farmer’s cost of production 
is not based on the 23.36 rate; it is based on, say, the 50-to-54 rate. 

Senator Frear. How do you explain that? Mr. Lobo just told us 
that when the coffee industry operated in Brazil it operated on the 
official currency rate. 

Mr. Loso. Let me put it this way. I am talking international 
finance, gentlemen, of which I am not an expert in any way, shape, or 
form 

Senator Frear. I can assure you that if you are wrong Senator 
Bush will check you up on it. 

Mr. Lozso. Presumably the reason for maintaining a fixed rate on 
an international currency, at least, rather than the free rate is to 
combat inflation within the country. The inflationary effects in 
Brazil have driven producing costs up more or less on the basis of the 
free-market rate, so the producer there has to pay on the basis of those 
costs. He only gets the official rate when he exports. 

Senator Frear. He produces on the free rate and sells on the con- 
trolled rate or official rate, is that it? 

Mr. Lozso. He does not produce on the free rate. He pays wages, 
and so forth 

Senator Frear. That is part of the cost. 

Mr. Loro. His cost have risen more or less in that proportion to 
what they were, based on how the free rate has fluctuated. 

Senator Frear. You think that may explain in some way the 
difference between the $100 and $46 a bag? 

Mr. Loso. I do not think it explains that difference at all. I think 
it may explain in part the general increase in the price of the com- 
modity, because the farmers’ costs have gone up. 

Senator Frear. That is what we are trying to get at. That is what 
we are trying to determine. But if you operate a plantation, a grove, 
or whatever you call it in Brazil, on a free rate, your cost of production 
is based on the free rate of exchange. You have to sell it for export 
license on the controlled rate or the official rate. I can well understand 
that there is quite a difference between those two. As a matter of 
fact, just offhand, it is better than double the 22. If that has only 
come into effect in the last 2 or 3 months, I think that explains a 
great deal of the rise in the price of coffee. 

Mr. Loso. That is not within the last 2 or 3 months. It goes back 
over years. 

Senator Frear. Then the recent rise in coffee is not attributable 
to that? 

Mr. Lozso. It has a snowballing effect, andaf you get a change in the 
supply and demand picture it can have——— 
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Senator Frear. I understand that frost has something to do with 
snowballing; does it not? 

Mr. Lono. Very probably. 

Senator Brauu. Mr. Israel, you said coffee was selling last July for 
about 40 cents a pound. It is now selling for 

Mr. Israeu. No, sir. I said that last July it was selling from 1,000 
to 1,200 cruzeiros a bag. 

Senator Brauu. That breaks down to what, in cents a pound? 

Mr. Israru. I haven’t the figures because at that time the official 
rate of exchange— 

Senator Beaty. Thirty or forty cents a pound? 

Mr. Isragu. At the then rate of exchange of 18.36, which was the 
rate in effect last July, it was equivalent to around 55 cents a pound. 

Senator BEALL. It is now selling for around 

Mr. IsraEL. Seventy-five cents. 

Senator Brau. Or 80 cents a pound? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Senator Beauti. Do you think there is any speculation in there? 

Mr. Israrext. In what has happened between then and now? 

Senator BEALL. Yes. 

Mr. Isragy. Basically, it is that the crop has been running out. 
The demand for coffee has been greater than anticipated, and the 
supplies have proven to be less than anticipated. 

Senator Beau. The market is larger, the demand is greater? 

Mr. IsrarL. Demand has been larger over the past 6 months, yes. 

Senator Bratt. Has the Government cut down its buying, the 
United States Government, the armed services, for instance? Have 
they curtailed their buying in the last 6 months? 

Mr. Isragv. I think Mr. Slover could answer that question. 

Mr. Stover. I believe they have. Ido not believe they have much 
coffee to receive from now on. I believe it is in the neighborhood of 
40,000 bags of Brazil coffee that still has to be delivered to them. | 
think their purchases have been curtailed. 

Senator Busy. Could I pursue another point of Senator Frear’s 
about exchange? 

Senator Brau. Yes. 

Senator Busn. What is the free market in cruzeiros worth in dollars 
today? 

Mr. Israrv. In dollars, slightly under 2 cents. 

Senator Busy. You said there were 23.36 to the dollar? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes, on coffee bills. 

Senator Busu. What is the free market—never mind coffee—what 
can you buy on the street with a dollar in the way of cruzeiros? 

Mr. Israret. About 54; 52 to 54. 

Senator Busu. So the free market is about twice as high, twice as 
valuable in dollars as the other? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Senator Busu. The Senator asked why that was. That is an 
awfully good question, because that is a tremendous differential; is it 
not? 

Mr. Israe.. It is; yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. Is it true that the reason that they can give us only 
23 for the dollar is because they can get away with it? To come right 
down to it, it is because they can do it; isn’t that right, or is it? It is 
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a question of the Government; is it not? I am just trying to develop 
this. 

Mr. Israrv. I do not want to question the Government as to what 
their reason is. 

Senator Busn. I am not questioning the Government. I am not 
saying that in a critical sense. 

Mr. Isragu. I would say that the Government, to try and bring 
out more coffee, raised the rate of exchange for coffee bills from 18.36 
to 23.36. 

Senator Busu. But my point is that the Government fixes the rate 
and is able to fix it at that rate, which is beneficial to them rather 
than to give 53 cruzeiros for a dollar? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Senator Busu. It really goes back to the fact that the Brazilian 
Government is able to fix the rate at this price because of the other 
influences of trade, and so forth, and they do it because they have 
the power to do it; isn’t that fair? 

Mr. Israrv. That is fair. 

Mr. Lono. I think it might be well to point out that there has been 
brought into the discussion here already, but not very clearly, that 
the official rate of exchange for everything except coffee is 18.36. 

Mr. Isragv. No; it is 28.36. 

Senator Frear. 28.36? 

Mr. Loso. Yes. 

Senator Frear. I thought you said 23.36? 

Mr. Lozno. Coffee is 23.36. For everything else it is 28.36. So, 
actually, coffee has a better cruzeiro price, which the Brazilian 
Government 

Mr. Israrn. No; you are wrong. 

Mr. Loso. I am sorry. It is the other way around. Coffee had 
an 18.36 rate. 

Senator Busu. It is better for the Brazilians? 

Mr. Israev. It is better for the Brazilians. 

Senator Busn. That is what I thought the gentleman meant to say. 

Mr. Lozno. The previous price was 18.36 at the official rate. The 
Brazilian Government raised that to 23.36, which gave the coffee 
grower a higher cruzeiro, to encourage him to export the coffee and 
to move it into world trade. 

Senator Busn. Really, if you come right down to it—I am asking 
Mr. Israel again because I know he has had so much experience in this 
field, and his firm has —wht at is going on in the rate, it seems to me, is 
that because of the real demand for coffee and the fact that we take 
all we can get, and so forth, we have to take the exchange rate that they 
fix even though it appears very high? 

Mr. Israr.. That is correct. We were taking coffee at 18.36 and 
were taking it gladly at 18.36, and there came a windfall with a de- 
crease in price of about 3 cents a pound, when the rate was changed 

to 23.36. 

Senator Busn. If there was a free market in the exchange where the 
Government did not attempt to influence the price, but only took the 
price that the law of demand provided, the chances are that the rate 
would go up from 23%, whatever it is, perhaps not all the way to 53, 
which is the open market rate now, but somewhere in between there: 
is that probably right? 
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Mr. Israxv. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. This is my last question on this matter of exchange, 
but I think it is pretty important because I want to bring out the effect 
it has on the price of coffee: If that exchange rate were to drop to the 
fifty-odd cruzeiros to the dollar rate, which is the open market rate, 
it would literally cut the price of coffee in half to us at the port? 

Mr. Israrv. If it would stay at that rate. 

Senator Busu. Yes. 

Mr. Israru. And if the price of coffee in cruzeiros would remain at 
2,000. 

Senator Busu. Yes, that would be subject to the law of 

Mr. Israru. The price of coffee would then spiral upward. 

Senator Busou. We have to assume those things. Those things 
will all change, too. But what we actually want to bring out is the 
fact that that exchange rate, the differential between the free market 
and the fixed market, the official rate, so to speak, is probably respon- 
sible for 25 or 30 cents of this cost of a pound of coffee in this market; 
is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Isranu. No. 

Senator Busu. Then, there is the differential 

Mr. Israrv. I would say it is responsible for some part of the cost 
in this market. But I do not think that we can say it is 25, 10, 50, 
or any 

Senator Bus. You cannot estimate what the free market rate 
would be if there were no controls? 

Mr. Isran.. That is right. Today there are practically no dollars 
available for sale in the free market. If coffee bills could all be sold 
on the free market, there would be hundreds of millions of dollars 
suddenly appearing for sale on the free market. 

Senator Busu. So we cannot pin it down too closely, but simply 
realize that there is a substantial increment in the price of coffee in 
this market because of the fixed rate being so much more favorable 
to them than the open market rate? 

Mr. Israrw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Logo. Senator, I am not going to get into the realm of inter- 
national finance, but I believe it is very probable that the dollar 
situation, dollars being the currency in demand in the world today, 
that the market price of any commodity traded in the international 
market is fixed in dollars, and that the essential basis for the market 
is the dollar price for the commodity. Very probably if a completely 
free market were established in Brazil the cruzeiro price would go up 
rather than the dollar price come down. There would probably be 
some decline, but like any free market, it balances eventually. 

But my feeling is that the chances are, because of the strength of 
the dollar compared to the soft currencies, controlled currencies, that 
if the controlled currencies were freed, the prices in the foreign coun- 
try, whether Brazil or elsewhere, would tend to go up. 

Senator Busu. In cruzeiros? 

Mr. Loso. Yes. 

Senator Busu. I think you have a good point there. 

Mr. Israru. To prove that, when the rate of exchange was changed 
from 18.36 to 23.36—the price of coffee in Brazil, by the way, is quoted 
per 10 kilos—the price for 10 kilos went from 250 to 300, practically 
simultaneously with the change in export. 
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Senator Busu. Simply to compensate for the difference in the 
exchange. 

Mr. Israrn. Yes. 

Senator Busn. That is a good point. I am glad you brought it 
out. It improves the record. 

Senator Frear. You are now paying, or the producer is now getting, 
2,300 cruzeiros for a 132-pound bag of coffee; is that practically what 
you stated? 

Mr. Israrn. I said 2,000 cruzeiros, and by the time it reaches the 
exporter and you add f. 0. b. Santos with freight from the interior and 
various expenses it is equivale nt to— 

Senator Frear. The producer is receiving 2,000 cruzeiros? 

Mr. Israeu. Yes, and let us say the export price is equivalent to 
about 2,300 cruzeiros. 

Senator Frear. How does the producer receive his cruzeiros? 
Does the exporter pay him, or the Government? 

Mr. Isrant. The exporter or whoever it is who buys the coffee. He 
ships the coffee. It is like cash against railroad bills of lading. 

Senator Frear. He pays it through the central bank or the cruzeiro 
institution in Brazil? He can give him a check for 2,000 cruzeiros for 
every bag that he buys, which is good in the national bank or the 
Federal Bank of Brazil? 

Mr. Loro. His own bank. 

Senator Frear. Now, then, does the Government in addition to 
that 2,000 cruzeiros give the producer anything in the form of 
subsidy? 

Mr. Isrann. No, sir, not that I know of. 

Senator Frear. Does the exporter receive any benefits in the way 
of a subsidy from the Brazilian Government? 

Mr. Israret. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator Frear. Then the entire transaction from the exporter to 
the producer is done in the free market, as far as Brazil is concerned? 

Mr. Israru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frear. The Government has no control over that whatso- 
ever and enters it in no way, shape or form? 

Mr. Isranu. No, sir. 

Senator Brau. Go ahead, sir. 

Senator Busu. He really lost out. 

Senator Beaty. Senator Payne? 

Mr. Loso. Have we answered now the first question? 

Senator Beatt. Yes. The counsel of the committee wants to 
ask some questions. Mr. Timberg. 

Mr. Timpera. I would like to recapitulate. I think, as I under- 
stand it, the coffee that is now retailing at $1 a pound started out, 
most of it, in June or July of last year; is that right, from the producer’s 
farm or warehouse? 

Mr. Israxgu. Yes. 

Mr. Timpera. At that time you as an exporter would have had 
to pay 1,000 cruzeiros for it, in June of 1953; is that right? 

Mr. Isranu. That is right, approximately. 

Mr. Timperc. You would be paying a free market rate, is that 
right, rather than any controlled rate? 

Mr. Israrvt. The rate does not enter into it. We are paying in 
cruzeiros. All our transactions are based on cruzeiros, and the rate 
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of exchange at that time does not enter into it. It only enters into it 
at the time 

Mr. TimBeraG. It enters into it. I am trying to translate it, if I 
may, into cents per pound. Therefore, | would like you to give the 
equivalent, if you will, either in free rate or in controlled rate of what 
the thousand cruzeiros per bag means in terms of cents per pound. 


I think that is just a matter of dividing, is it not? What does that 


come out to, first, in terms of the free rate as of June 1953? 

Mr. Isrart. We will sav approximately $20 a bag. 

Mr. Timpera. $20 a bag? 

Mr. Isrart. Approximately, at the free rate; and at the official 
rate then in effect, sav $55 a bag. 

Mr. Timpere. That is how many cents per pound? 

Mr. Isragu. 132 

Mr. Timpera. 132 pounds into 20. 

Mr. Loso. Your 20 is completely meaningless 

Mr. Israrn. Yes, completely 

Mr. Timpera. Then, into 55 

Mr. Isrann. Around 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. Timpera. How long does it take on the average to get that same 
coffee to Santos for export shipment? 

Mr. IsragL. That varies, because as I stated earlier, the matter is 
divided into 12 equal monthly series. So, let us say that the man who 
has harvested his crop first gets it to the seaport first 

Mr. Timperc. Take an average for the currently selling retail 
coffee that was harvested in June 1953. 

Mr. Israrct. [ would say the average would be 6 months because it 
is divided over a 12-month period. 

Mr. Timpera. Assume it started out in June. How long would 
it take? 

Mr. Israru. First of all, the shipments from the interior begin on 
July 1. The coffee shipped on July 1 might arrive in Santos the first 
days of August 

Myr. TrmperaG. When would you pay the producer? 

Mr. ISRAEL. When he ships the coffee, or before. 

Mr. Timpec. So vou could have paid him around June 1953. for 
his coffee? 

Mr. Israrv. Part of it, and part of it in July. 

Mr. Loso. And part of it not yet. 

Mr. Israr.. He may not have shipped part of it and may not have 
been paid yet. 

Mr. Timpera. Assuming he shipped it, however, on July 1, the 
quickest it would get to port would be in August? 

Mr. Israrx. About 

Mr. Timperc. What would the exporter have been selling it for at 
Santos around the Ist of August, approximately? 

Mr. Israret. Approximately around 54, 55. 

Mr. Timpera. Cents? 

Mr. Israr.. Cents per pound. 

Mr. Timperc. Would he be getting a commission on that or does 
he buy in his own account, the exporter? 

Mr. Isragu. Certainly. 

Mr. Timpera. Therefore, he would be absorbing the difference 
between 40 cents and 55 cents? He would be getting that 
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Mr. Israru. The price of 40 cents, let us say, was the price on the 
farm, against which there are any number of expenses until it comes 
to the seaport. So it is unfair to compare the price to the farmer with 
the price at the seaport, because you have freight, all the charges that 
I do not have with me but which are a matter of public record. 

Mr. Timperc. After those charges have been taken into account, 
you are left with a 1-cent margin? 

Mr. Israrv. Pardon me? 

Mr. Timpere. After those charges are taken into account, you are 
left with a l-cent margin? That is what you told Senator Bush; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Israru. I said approximately 1 percent. 

Mr. Timpera. One percent of the difference between 

Mr. Isreau. Or less. 

Mr. Timpera. Of the difference between the farm price and the 
export price? 

Mr. Isranu. No, of, say, the price landed Santos or the price ware- 
house Santos or seaport. 

Mr. Timsperc. What I am trying to find out is what that means in 
terms of a pound of a coffee that costs at present $1. How much of 
that pound of coffee presently retailing for $1 would represent the 
exporter’s margin of profit? 

Mr. Israru. I would repeat, 1 percent or less. 

Mr. Timpera. It is 1 cent—— 

Mr. Israg.. Or less. 

Mr. Timpera. Of the retail price of coffee? 

Mr. Israxz. Or less. 

Mr. Stover. Not of the retail price. 

Mr. TimperG. You said 1 percent of the warehouse price? 

Mr. Israzu. Of the f. 0. b. Santos price. 

Mr. Timperc. I am asking you what the percent is of the retail 
price. 

Senator Busn. That is the 1 percent or less. 

Mr. Israru. Let us say, three-fourths of 1 percent or less. 

Mr. Timperca. That is all you add onto the retail cost? 

Mr. Isragu. An exporter. 

Mr. Timperc. That an exporter adds on. If that is the case, I find 
that a bit hard to reconcile with the fact that the coffee costs the 
exporter 40 cents in June, that he is selling it for 55 cents—— 

Mr. Isragu. It does not cost him 40 cents in June. It costs him 
40 cents on the farm. 

Mr. Timperc. When he bought it. And the difference between 

40—— 
Mr. Isragnv. There are many charges that enter into it. There is 
the freight from the interior. There is the interest on his money. If 
we calculate interest rates in Brazil at 12 percent per annum, and if 
he has to wait 6 months until his coffee is liberated, ready for shipment, 
he is paying 6 percent interest right there. 

Mr. Timspera. Those charges all added together will amount to 
14 cents and will leave you with a little less than a cent of profit? 

Senator Frear. I think in earlier questioning that the testimony 
was that the present rate to the farmer is 2,000 cruzeiros and the 
exporter is charging 2,300, which. includes the freight from the interior. 

Mr. Israrv. I think that is a better comparison basis. 
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Mr. TimBerG. We are talking about stocks that have been accumu- 
lated. Haven’t we been talking about stocks that have been accumu- 
lated during the past 6 months under the former pricing system? 
We are not talking about stocks that were purchased under the present 
rate of exchange, under the present prices. We are talking primarily 
about stocks that were purchased from the farmer, at least, under the 
past price schedule. 

Mr. _Israxgv. No, because I would say that those coffees which were 
purchased in June moved out perhaps in August, the greater part 
of it 

Mr. Trmperc. Yes, but what was the producer paid for it at that 
time? On what price schedule was the producer paid, and what was 
the rate of exchange that he was paid? 

Mr. Israeu. 1 would have to go back. I could easily work those 
things up. The comparative rate, say, between the 2,000 and 2,300 
was in effect then, or the same margin. 

Senator Frear. That is an 11% percent increase. Would you 
assume that would be about the same on 1,000? 

Mr. IsraEu. Yes. 

Senator Frear. About 11% percent? 

Mr. IsraEu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frear. Or at that price, about 4% cents a pound? 

Mr. Timpera. In June you were paying only 1,000 cruzeiros. 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Mr. TrmperG. That would increase the margin of profit, if all of 
the coffee that you are now selling had been bought in June—to take a 
hypothetical situation—then you would be paying for it at the 
thousand-cruzeiros-a-bag rate, not the 2,000-cruzeiros-a-bag rate. 

Mr. Isragu. If all the coffee we were selling today was bought in 
June 

Mr. TrmperG. You have already said that most of it was. 

Mr. Isragu. No. 

Mr. Timpera. Was it bought earlier or later than June? 

Mr. Israzu. It was bought, say, in June, July, August, September, 
October, November, December, January, and some is being bought 
today. 

Mr. Timpera. I am speaking about coffee being bought from the 
producer. How much of it would have been bought while it was still 
on the tree, speaking as an exporter buying 

Mr. IsraEu. A small percentage, a very small percentage, because 
the exporter would like to wait and see the coffee after it has been 
harvested, dried, cured, prepared, and ready so that he can test and 
see exactly what the quality is. 

Mr. Trmperc. How much of it would be bought during the month 
of July, or August, or September? Can you give us some rough idea? 

Mr. Isrart. No:I donot think so. I would say a small percentage. 

Mr. Timpera. When did the frost occur that we have been hearing 
so much about? 

Mr. Isragv. The Fourth of July. 

Mr. Timpere. Would the fact that a frost occurred have led to any 
accelerated buying during the month of August? 

Mr. Israxgv. I think that perhaps there was a slight bit; maybe just 
very slightly. 
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Mr. Timperc. This, despite the fact that the frost would have had 
the effect of cutting down on the crop yield? 

Mr. Israrv. The crop yield of the coming crop. 

Mr. Timepere. The coming crop? 

Mr. Isragv. I think the frost had a negligible effect on the present 
crop. 

Mr. Timperc. Then the failure to buy stocks of coffee earlier than, 
let us say, August or September was not due at all to the frost? In 
other words, you were stocking for the present—— 

Mr. Israe.. The normal thing is to buy the coffee after you have 
seen the sample. 

Mr. Timperc. You could see the sample in July. When did you 
see the sample? 

Mr. Isragu. There is an infinitesimal part that you can see in July. 

Mr. Timperc. Mostly in August? 

Mr. IsrageL. August, September, November, December. 

Mr. Timpera. All of this increase which has taken place at the 
retail level was not affected by the frost; is that right? 

I am trying to clarify, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the subeom- 
mittee that which we have all read in the papers, that the frost in 
Brazil had a drastic effect on supply, and that because it had a drastic 
effect on supply it resulted in prices going up. 

Mr. Isragv. Certainly it had. Let us say the farmer who on July 3 
was a ready seller, when he saw the effect of the frost of July 4 was not 
such a ready se Her. He said, “‘Well, maybe I am not going to have a 
crop. Maybe this year’s crop is going to last me for 2 years. I am 
not going to be such a free seller.’ 

Senator Beaty. Mr. Israel, is there really a shortage today of coffee 
or has there been a shortage? 

Mr. Israr. I would say there is no shortage of coffee today. But 
at the rate of consumption of 1953 we could conceivably find at the 
end of the crop year no coffee left in Brazil. 

Senator Beaty. Then there has not really been any coffee shortage 
in the last 6 months? 

Mr. Israzt. No, sir. There is no shortage today, nor was there 
yesterday, but based on the demands from the consuming countries 
in 1953, there is not sufficient coffee in Brazil to satisfy the consuming 
demands of 1953. 

Senator Brau. There is no speculation in it now? I understood 
you to say that a while ago. 

Mr. Isragu. I did not say there was no speculation. 

Senator Beau. Is the speculation hurting any? 

Mr. Isranvu. I do not think it has hurt any. I think perhaps it has 
helped. 

Senator BeaLi. The demand for coffee is increasing all the time? 

Mr. Isragv. Yes, the demand for the first 6 months of the crop 
year, July to December, was greater than the demand for the compa- 
rable period of 1952. 

Senator Beau. That is in spite of the fact that the armed services 
have cut down 

Mr. Isragv. I am talking about the entire world, because the 
European demand has been greater than the United States demand. 
Even today Europe is paying from 5 to 10 cents a pound more for 
coffee f. o. b. Santos than the United States is. 
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Senator Frear. Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Israru. I said that today Europe is paying from 5 to 10 cents 
a pound more f. o. b. Santos. 

Senator Frear. Going back to the statement made by Mr. Lobo, 
that all of this is done in dollars 

Mr. Isragt. You take the currency that the country buys the 
coffee in in Europe. 

Senator Frear. Is that a soft currency or hard currency that i 
paying 5 to 10 cents more than the United States is paying? 

Mr. Isragu. I would say perhaps mostly a soft currency. 

Senator Frear. Does that have any bearing, really? 

. Mr. Isrant. When you convert it into cruzeiros 

Senator Frear. It does? 

Mr. Israru. I would say that whether it is soft or hard currency has 
no bearing. 

Senator Frear. That is quite interesting. Why should we be 
sending dollars for coffee in Brazil? Why not exchange them for soft 
currency and get a greater rate of exchange and buy it in cruzeiros? 

Mr. Israru. Because it would then cost us 5 or 10 cents more. 

Senator Frear. But at the present rate we would be making about 
three times as much money. Wouldn’t it pay now at the present rate 
of exchange, even if they are paying more down there, to turn our 
money into francs, for instance, and pay for our coffee in Brazil 
that way? 

Mr. Israry. The Brazilian Government would not allow coffee to 
come to the United States except in dollars. It would not allow coffee 
to go to Sweden except in Swedish crowns. 

Mr. Logo. I think we can also answer that, Senator, by saying that 
there is an official rate. The same as there is an official rate in dollars, 
there is an official rate in francs, in pounds, or anything else. 

Senator Frear. Is there an official rate of conversion of some foreign 
country into dollars in Brazil? 

Mr. Loso. There is an equivalent rate for both currencies into 
cruzeiros, but the exporter in Brazil is getting more cruzeiros for the 
coffee that he sells to Kuropean markets than for the coffee he sells in 
this market. As far as he is concerned, it makes no difference. He 
gets that many cruzeiros. 

Senator Brau. Mr. Israel, do you see in the immediate future any 
o drop in the coffee price? 

Mr. IsrarL. I would say that all depends, Senator, on what the 
demand will be. I think we know what the supply situation would be. 
We have the law of supply and demand. No one can foretell what the 

e demand will be. 

Assuming normal demand, I do not see any drop in prospect in the 
immediate future. 

Senator Beati. At present demand you see no drop in the price in 
the immediate future? 

Mr. Isragu. No, sir. 

Mr. Timpera. You told the chairman that the effect the frost had 
was to make the producers anxious to hold on to their supply and to 
hold up for a better price; is that in effect what you told the chairman? 

Mr. Israxg.. I didn’t say they were anxious to hold back. I said 
they were adopting a wait-and-see policy. 
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Mr. Timprre. You exporters have been doing business with the 
the producers, and the people who buy from the producers presumably 
have been doing business with them, for a long time, and in a free 
market; therefore, I assume that the exporters would know that is the 
policy the producers would adopt. What would an exporter do about 
it? Would he try to sign up the producers? 

Mr. Israru. He works just a little bit harder to procure coffee. 

Mr. Trmpera. And procure it sooner before someone else got it 
away from him? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. He may be willing to pay more cash. Maybe 
up his price a little bit. Make some kind of special concession. 

Mr. Timperc. How long did the going price to the Brazilian pro- 
ducer remain at 1,000 cruzeiros? When did the price that he was 
getting start changing? 

Mr. Israg.. That 1,000 cruzeiros was more or less prevalent on the 
7th of August when there was some modification in exchange regula- 
tions in Brazil. 

Mr. Timperc. What was the effect of that modification? Did it 
raise it very much? 

Mr. Isragw. It raised the price in cruzeiros rather considerably. 

Mr. Timperea. About how much? 

Mr. IsranL. Maybe 200 cruzeiros a bag. 

Mr. Trmsera. From 1,000 to 1,200 cruzeiros? 

Mr. Isrageu. Yes. 

Mr. Timperc. What other changes in the price to the producer 
took place during the rest of August and September? Were there any 
substantial changes during the remainder of August? 

Mr. Israrn. No, sir. The next big change came, as I said, about 
the 10th or 11th of October. 

Mr. Timperc. At that time, had the present Brazilian crop been 
pretty much bought up from the producer? 

Mr. Isrageu. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Timperc. How much of it do you think would have been 
bought up by that time? 

Mr. Israg.. I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Timperca. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering whether it wouldn’t 
be helpful to the sube ommittee to have Mr. Israel give us a list of 
the various price changes that have taken place with respect to the 
market price to the Brazilian producer from about June 1 to the 
present, and if he could possibly also indicate to some extent the 
amount of purchases that were being made. 

Mr. Isrart. I do not think it is at all possible to give you how 
much was done. ‘There was absolutely no record of any kind as to 
how much wasdone. I can give you records of what we paid and what 
we were bidding, what we were willing to pay for coffee from the Ist 
of June to the present date. 

Mr. Timperc. You can give that for your own company? 

Mr. IsrarL. How much we bought. But how much was bought 
from the producers, nobody can tell you. 

Mr. Timperc. You mentioned the fact that there was another 
American exporter firm there. I believe you used the term “strictly 
American.” 
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Mr. Israxgu. I didn’t say we were strictly American. I said there 
were two strictly American exporters. Our firm in Brazil is a Brazilian 
corporation. 

Mr. Timperc. What are those names? 

Mr. Isrant. The American Coffee Corp., Hard & Rand, and Ander- 
son-Clayton. Whether Anderson-Clayton is a Brazilian company, 
I do not know. 

Mr. Timsera. Would there be any other corporations in Brazil in 
which American nationals have interests, that is, either on the 
producing or on the exporting end besides the ones you have named? 

Mr. Isragu. I imagine there are some in which Americans have an 
interest. 

Mr. TimpercG. Would any of the other members of the exchange, 
for example, have interests or connections with Brazilian exporting 
firms or Brazilian plantations? 

Mr. Israxu. I believe so. 

Mr. Timperc. About how many? 

Mr. Isranv. Plantations in Brazil, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, no. 

Mr. Timpere. Outside of your own? 

Mr. Israru. I would have to look through the list of membership 
to find the number of export firms. 

Mr. Timpera. I was wondering whether you could give us, at least 
for your own firm, the record of ‘the purchases and the prices. 

Mr. Israxru. I can give you either the purchasing or the buying 
basis. 

Mr. TimperG. What does that mean? 

Mr. Israzu. The price we were willing to pay for coffee. 

Mr. Timspera. Can you also give us in a segregated way the prices 
you actually did pay? 

Mr. Isragu. Certainly. 

Mr. Timperea. Would the others—— 

Mr. Israru. I would like to say we may have paid, for the sake 
of argument, 1,000 cruzeiros 1 day and 2 days later paid 900 cruzeiros, 
but the 1,000 cruzeiros may have been for a better quality coffee or 
coffee from a zone that is supposed to produce better coffee. 

Mr. Timsera. I think we can work out some method of translating 
the different grades of coffee. We all understand that you are paying 
different prices for different grades of coffee. We can work out the 
mechanics of how this thing is set up. What I am anxious to get is 
the price that was actually paid to the producer, and the date that 
the purchases were consummated at those prices by your company. 

Mr. Isrart. We would be very glad to furnish you with them. It 
would take a little time because we would have to get that from down 
below. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


43303—54—pt. 1——-3 
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Interior purchases, State of Parana, running lots all screens, average grade Parana 5’s 


[Price in cruzeiros per bag of 60 kilos (132 pounds net)] 
Price per Price per 
bag in bag in 

cruzeiros 1953 cruzetiroe 

1. 000] Oct. 2____-- Sa mpc gt 1. 200 

Far x wii tke ss ee th a | Sats ote 

UN ae ge gs cise i oon Si 1. 030 | Oct. 1! <i ee 1. 365 

Dien en Se en ee: 1. 365 

July 9... cok 1.150/8 ak es 1. 365 

RN a Se ar eae . 050 | Sept. 28__- 1. 365 

July 17__- ‘ . 110; Sept. 29__---- 1. 347 

July : . 150} Nov. 7--.- 1. 410 

Aug. 4. es ; ‘ . 110} Nov. 10_.--- -+ 4. 866 

NTIS eo hs Ba _— . 1.1601 Nov. 16..-.-.. . 1.452 

Aug. 5 se were a | ee 2 ek 1. 375 

Aug. ey pide Shao at . 210} Nov. 19_- ee Se ents 1. 380 

ee oes oe . 230} Nov. 20_- 1. 380 

OS oc cs eo) OY, 26........ = Sebo . 1. 380 

Aug. : ane . 242 1. 410 

UR a ee Sb a . 1.645 

Aug. 26 = eee ae : i” ae 

0S Eee ; YR ar . 580 

Sept. oe Ss : . 230} Dec. 29. _.-.-- snaik Acne aces. . 650 
Sept. Do head . 260 

pent. i7..... a igteetth kn oa iee pen a Ae 

eR cs 5 aiealae . Jaen wen, 24... JS es : . 970 

Sept. 21. : hs . 218 ; _ . 940 

Sept. oe ee JOD 1 WON, BEL sekon seu 8 . 910 


Rio—Suldeminas coffee running lots all screens bought in machado trespontas ttajuba 
trescoracoes varginha santarita, purchased directly from producers 


[Price in cruzeiros per bag of 60 kilos (132 pounds net)) 
Price per Price per 
gin bag in 
1953 cruzeiros 1953 cruzeiros 
a ‘ . 040 | Oct. § LD 42 ae 
. O70 | Oct. = Sp eae 
. 070} Oct. . 400 
. 150} Oct. . 423 
. 170} Oct. . 410 
. 230 | Oct. . 420 
. 230 | Oct. . 425 
. 230] Nov. . 430 
. 240 | Nov. . 435 
. 260} Nov. 9_- . 466 
. 250] Nov. . 500 
. 260} Nov. . 455 
250 | Nov. oer ae . 460 
, SOU OW, BD. 5. : . 1. 480 
. 260 | Nov. .. 2.4 
280 | Dec. J 470 
. 260 | Dec. 2. __-- ‘elbinicae> (ee 
250} Dec. anew os wate 
245} Dec. ‘ vine wie leks 
. 240} Dec. iv Ce 
260 
250 95. 
255 | Jan. 8__-- a .» L778 
. 260 | Jan. 22___- ae sie . 1. 940 
. 250 | Jan. 2¢ 5 RS ee 
. 260 | Feb. Fa wineitee PoP 
. 2501 Feb. 2- ae eee _ 2. 005 


— 
—_ 


June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 
Aug. ‘ 
Sept. 
Sept. 3_ 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 24_ 
Sept. 29- 
pe 
Oct. 5... 


i 
— i ee 


— et 


— 


ee 
_— 
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Interior purchases, State of Sao Paulo, running lols all screens average grade Santos 
ey 
4/6 8s 


[Price in cruzeiros per bag of 60 kilos (132 pounds net))} 


1958 Price 1953 Price 

June 1- 1. 050} Oct. 15- 1. 430 
mua Bict 0: 1. 280 Oct. 16___-_- 1. 440 
Ang, 18... ... 1. 280} Oct. 20 j 1. 410 
Aug. 15_-- 1. 320} Oct. 26..-_- 1. 410 
Ae 17... 1. 350} Oct. 29...- 1. 410 
Aug. 25_- 1. $25 Oct. 30_.-.- 1. 375 
Aug. 29_- 1. 260} Nov. 21-- 1. 435 
Aug. 31- 1. 290} Nov. 25.- 1. 465 
Sept. 1_.- 1. 290| Nov. 25_- 1. 450 
Sept. 2_.- 1. 300} Dee. 1 _- 1. 450 
Sept. 4-- 1. 300| Dec. 3- 1. 450 
Sept. 5__- 1. 300} Dec. 7- - 1. 570 
Sept. 9..-- 1. 300} Dee. 18_- 1. 580 
Sept. 16 1. 265 | Dec. 29_- 1. 750 
Sept. 17_- 1. 260] Dec. 31_- 1. 900 
Sept. 17_- 1. 280 

Oct. 9___- 1. 250 1954 

Oct. .14..-- 1. 265 | Jan. 8___- . 2. 050 


Senator Payne. Mr. Lobo, I wonder if you could tell me what 
happened. Was it just a coincidence that when the word came out 
that Congress and the executive branch of the Government were 
somewhat concerned with this coffee situation that futures on the 
market in New York seemed to drop? In fact, one day I think I 
noted on the board outside the Senate chambers where it dropped 
the limit that was allowed in any | day, 1 cent a pound, and later took 
some other drops also. I wonder if you could perhaps give us an 
idea of why that happened. 

Mr. Loso. That is not a question of fact, but opinion. 

Senator Payne. You mean, it is not a question of fact that it did 
drop? 

Mr. Lozo. No. As to the reason for the drop, you cannot put your 
finger on it and say, “‘So-and-so sold on that day because.”” However, 
I think it is quite probable that the drop was in some measure at least 
affected by the consideration being given to this matter. 

Senator Payne. Was that due to the fact that there was or Is quite 
a lot of speculation in coffee futures or not? 

Mr. Loso. Not necessarily at all. It could be, at least in part, 
because of a feeling on the part of people trading in the market that 
publicity might have a harmful effect on demand, that there might 
be a slowing up in the purchasing of coffee which would have an effect 
of setting the market back. 

Therefore, people who had been buying, for whatever reason they 
were buying, whether speculative or covering short positions, would 
tend to hold back to see what effect such a statement would have, and 
cause the market to hesitate until it could reveal the effects of the 
political situation, if you will, on the overall supply and demand 
picture. 

Senator Payne. If the demand is one of the factors that determines, 
as it normally does, the economy, based upon the law of supply and 
demand, what is going to happen if the American housewife, as I have 
noted in the press in certain areas of the country, feels that this com- 
modity is just getting too high-priced as far as she is concerned and 
she is going to a substitute. What will happen to the price of coffee? 
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Mr. Loso. That is, of course, a basic question. If we assume, 
which I think it is fair to assume, that the market price on any given 
day in a free market is the meeting of all minds as to what is going to 
happen in the future, not what happened in the past, which has already 
gone and is not reflected in the market, except insofar as frost, or 
whatever it is that affects the future situation, and the meeting of 
minds says the price today is 75 cents a pound, that presumably takes 
into account a feeling of all factors in the market as to what the re- 
action of the consumer is going to be. 

If the reaction of the consumer proves to be more restrictive than 
the trade feels at this time, the market is going to go down. If the 
consumers, in spite of all the remarks being made by consuming 
groups, and so on, decide that they prefer their cup of coffee to doing 
without their cup of coffee, it will go up. The market is guessing, if 
you will; the consensus of all opinion is that the value of coffee today 
is 75 cents within a fraction. If the market is correct, presumably it 
will stay at that. 

However, as factors change, if the actual demand proves to be less 
than now estimated, the market will go down; if it proves to be more, 
it will move up again. I do not think that is particularly a question 
of coffee. I am answering a specific question with a generality. 

Senator Payne. As we go along, I think it will be interesting to 
develop who is going to absorb this when the change takes place, if 
the consuming public decides that the demand shall be lessened. 

Let us see who absorbs the difference between what the market 
price is now and what the market price may be if that demand is 
brought down. Is it on the farmer? Is it on the rate of exchange? 
Is it on the exporter? Is it on the roaster? Or is it on the retail 
outlets? Where is the spread going to be put when that time comes? 

Mr. Loso. It will depend in each individual case on what that 
individual’s situation is. If the farmer has not sold part of his 1953-54 
crop because he foresees a failure in his 1954-55 crop and is holding 
part of it back in order to maintain an orderly marketing of his supply, 
then it will go back to the farmer. 

If the roaster has taken a position and has bought coffee against 
expected demands, then the roaster who has taken on such coffee as 
he has bought in anticipation of expected demand will bear the loss, 
and similarly an importer, jobber, or an exporter in Brazil. It will 
depend on each individual case. 

I think it is entirely impossible to make anything more than a gen- 
eral statement because you do not know what that particular man’s 
situation is. It will be apportioned in some way from the producer 
to the retailer. 

Senator Beatu. Mr. Lobo, Mr. Israel said there was no shortage of 
coffee today. How do you account for the increased price? 

Mr. Loso. Mr. Chairman, I just stated that today’s price is based 
on a consensus of opinion of what the supply will be in the future, not 
what it is today—— 

Senator Payne. And the futures are somewhat determining that; 
are they not? 

Mr. Loso. You mean the futures market? The futures market 
determines the opinion of all buyers and sellers as to what the price is 
going to be in the future. The futures do not determine. ‘Futures’ 
is an expression of opinion of the free market. The free market may 
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believe because of the change in the supply and demand picture that 
the coffee situation in 1954 is going to be more stringent, not neces- 
sarily a shortage, not that you will not be able to buy coffee by any 
means, but a more stringent situation or tighter situation on the supply 
and demand side than there was by this time in 1953, and that opinion 
of the market is reflected in a higher price. 

Senator Bray. Does your exchange work to promote price stabi- 
lization? 

Mr. Loso. Mr. Chairman, I am very thoroughly convinced that 
the operations of our exchange, as of any other commodity exchange, 
serve to stabilize the market, that that is the essential reason for the 
being of a commodity exchange. I can go into that at some length. 

Senator Bratu. How? 

Mr. Loso. Briefly, let us assume that a speculator bought some 
coffee when the price was somewhat lower. When he sees a profit and 
he is satisfied with it, he will sell it out, and by his selling he at that 
point tends to stabilize the market. When he feels it has gone far 
enough he sells out what he had previously bought. In other words, 
when he feels it has gone high enough, he sells. So you obtain selling 
that you would not have obtained if there had not been previous 
buying. 

I believe it is the experience of any commodity market that when a 
price looks to the trade that it has gone high enough, that selling will 
develop in a futures market that will not develop in an actual market, 
and that such selling will tend to stabilize the market. 

| believe it can be objectively shown for the coffee market because 
futures are selling at a lower price than actual coffee, coffee in the 
street market in Brazil. Over great periods of time they have sold 
at less on the exchange, at lower prices than the coffee is selling on the 
street in New York. 

I have a price chart with me that gives the relation of exchange 
prices to street prices in New York, and to street and exchange prices 
in Brazil. That might be of interest to this subcommittee. 

Senator Beaty. You think the coffee futures market has been 
stable? 

Mr. Loso. I said 

Senator Brau. Steadily upward? 

Mr. Lopo. I said that I believe it had been a stabilizing influence. 

Senator Breauu. Steadily upward? 

Mr. Logo. The market has been moving upward, not steadily. I 
have here a compilation of prices from 1948 to date, day by day. 
There have been fluctuations, of course. There are in any market. 
As the supply and demand situation changes in the minds of traders, 
the market has fluctuated. For example, in 1951 the price was 
approximately 55 cents. In 1950 it reached 

Senator Beaty. We are interested in it since June 1953. That is 
what we are interested in now. 

Senator Payne. I think it would be very helpful, Mr. Chairman, 
if that compilation of figures would go back so we could follow it. 
Could it be made available and made a part of the record? 

Mr. Logo. I not only brought this to make a part of the record, 
if so desired, but I have 25 or 50 copies of this in case anybody w ants 
it, 
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The spot price of coffee in June 1953 was about 56 cents. On the 
day before the frost, July 3, it was 56% cents. It did not go up very 
much during the rest of a6 month of July. On July 31 it reached 62 
cents. It remained at that level and declined somewhat until Decem- 
ber 18, when it again reached 62 cents. In other words, during that 
period there was a stable and, if anything, lower market. 

Senator Payne. It went from 57 in December—— 

Mr. Lozo. In December of 1953 the low was 58% cents. 

Senator Beaty. And it went from there—— 

Senator Payne. To 74 cents in January. 

Mr. Loso. 72% on February 5. 

Senator Payne. That is roughly a 30- -percent increase. 

Senator Brau. Isn’t that an unusual rise in the coffee market for 
that short period of time? 

Mr. Isrart. Take December 1. It was 58%, but on December 2, 
it was 60, and it kept on going steadily up. On December 2 there was 
a change in the finance rate to the farmers in the Bank of Brazil, 
where they raised the rate at which they would loan cruzeiros against 
coffee from 1,200 to 1,500. 

Senator Beat. What was the rate on July 1? 

Mr. Israru. Up until December 2 it was 1,200 cruzeiros, the loan 
rate, and it was raised to 1,500 cruzeiros. 

Senator Beaty. What were the futures quotations on July 1? 

Mr. Isrart. December 1—— 

Mr. Loso. 58% cents. 

Senator Beati. What was it on July 1? 

Mr. Loso. It was 56%. It was about the same. A cent and a 
quarter difference is a matter of almost daily fluctuation. 

Senator Braty. That would be a normal fluctuation back and 
forth. But it really started after December, and then pyramided, 
as it were? 

fe Loso. Senator Payne asked, ‘Is that an unusual rise?” It is 

| relatively sharp rise. There is no question about it. 

"niehater ‘Payne. Thirty percent is a pretty good increase. 

Mr. Loso. Yes. But there is reason to believe that during that 
period of time the supply and demand picture became more evident. 
In other words, there had been a feeling that the frost damage was 
not so bad, but actually the supplies coming down from the interior 
had been affected somewhat this year and the flowering and prospec- 
tive crop for next year was indeed considerably poorer. 

We have a report from the agricultural attaché of the American 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, dated January 25, 1954, on the supply 
situation, which says, in effect, that in the few weeks from December 
2 to January 25 the Embassy had revised its forecast downward for 
the 1953 crop and for the 1954-55 crop. In other words, the change 
in the supply situation came into a clearer focus during ‘that period, 
and that was the essential reason, I believe, for the increase in prices. 

The letter from the Embassy says: 

Responding to the pressures of tight supply and active demand, prices of coffee 
soared on the New York spot market from 62 cents per pound (Santos 4’s) in 
mid-December 1953 to a peak of 72.5 cents in mid-January 1954. In the local 
market, Santos 4’s over the same period went from 295 cruzeiros per 10 kilos to 
370 cruzeiros. 


In mid-January the Brazilian cruzeiro price was almost double that of a year 
earlier, contrasting with a 33 percent rise in New York dollar prices. 
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Mr. Timperc. That refers to spot prices and not futures prices? 

Mr. Lono. Yes 

Mr. Timperc. Would you clarify the relationship between spot 
and futures? The question so far has been on futures prices, and 
your quotation 1s on spots. 

Mr. Lozo. The chart I mentioned before shows the relationship 
between futures and spot prices in New York from 1948 to date. 
There have been some slight changes, but in general futures have 
followed spots within a few cents. 

Senator Beaty. Do you mind making those charts a part of the 
record? 

Mr. Logo. I would like to make the charts a part of the record. | 
have a few copies here. 1 will make as many available as I have. If 
you want more we will be glad to furnish any quantity you desire. 

Senator Brauu. All right. They will be made a part of the record 
at this point. Also the coffee spot prices in February 1954 on the 
exchange. 

(The material referred to is herewith inserted.) 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., coffee spot prices 








A ) 4 D 
1948 1948 
Jan. 2 14 4 Mar. 16 13 2234 
Jan. 5 14 24 Mar. 1 13 22% 
Jan. 6 14 24 Mar. 18 13 22% 
Jan. 7 14 24 Mar. 19 13 227% 
Jan. 8 14 24 Mar. 22 13 23 
Jan. 9 1334 2334 || Mar. 23 13 23 
Jan. 12 13% 23% || Mar. 24 13 23 
Jan. 13 1334 2334 Mar. 2! 13 23 
Jan. 14 1334 2334 Mar. 29 13 23% 
Jan. 15 1334 2334 Mar. 30 13 23% 
Jan. 16 1334 24 Mar. 31 13 22% 
Jan. 19 13% 24 Apr. 1 13 22% 
Jan. 20 1334 24 Apr. 2 13 227% 
Jan. 21 13% 24 Apr. 5 13 22% 
Jan. 22 13% 2334 Apr. ¢ 13 22% 
Jan. 23 13% 23% || Apr. 7 13 2234 
Jan. 26 13% 2334 Apr. 8 13 22% 
Jan. 27 1334 1334 Apr. 9 13 227% 
Jan. 28 1334 2334 Apr. 12 i3 22% 
Jan, 29 1334 2334 Apr. 13 13 22% 
Jan. 30 1334 y384 Apr. 14 13 227% 
Feb. 2 13% 24 Apr. 15 13 227% 
Feb. 3 13% 24 Apr. 16 13 227% 
Feb. 4 133% 1334 Apr. 19 13 227% 
Feb. 5 1334 2354 Apr. 20 13 22% 
Feb. 6 13144 1334 Apr. 21 13 227% 
Feb. 9 13% 314 Apr. 22 13 22% 
Feb. 10 13% 23 Apr. 23 13 2274 
Feb. 11 13 22% Apr. 26 13144 227% 
Feb. 13 13 2234 Apr. 27 13l4 22% 
Feb. 15 13 23} Apr. 28 13% 22% 
Feb. 17. 13 23! Apr. 29 1344 23 
Feb. 18. 13 23 May 14 23 
Feb. 19_-- 13 23 May 4 14 23 
Feb. 20. 13 23 May 5 14 23 
Feb. 24_. 13 23 May 6 14% 23 
Feb. 25 13 23 May 7 14% 23 
Feb. 26__- 13 23 May 10 14% 23 
Feb. 27 13 23 May ll 14% 23 
Mar. 1 13 23 May 12 14% 23 
Mar. 2 13 23 May 13 1434 23 
Mar. 3 13 22% || May 14 14% 23%, 
Mar. 4 13 22% || May 17 15 23% 
I Bed a rc cin 13 22% || May 18 15 | 3% 
Mar. 8 13 | 22% May 19 } 15 BY% 
SRE, Ontecerses - 13 22% || May 20 | 15 Bs 
SS Ween ea wieca 13 22% || May 21 15 23 
Mar. 11 13 2284 May 24 | 15 | 23 
Mar. 12 13 22% || May 25 | 15 | 23 
ee, Oe ces 13 22% || May 26 \ 15 2B 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., coffee spot prices—Continued 
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| i A D 

i | fa 

| | 1948 
15 | RS Ree ' Rese) 25 
15 | 23 POUT Ms 6 goorabiebde wkend. |. issih 25 
15 Be. OE i eapncatenngeantseua eater ee | 25 
15 ae ee Pabets ceibi atc: 25 
14% eb Oy ia ae a 25 
147¢| 228% || Nov. 30._..-- 2434 
14% SE We PA ee, cilsceudeubshnes 7 2434 
147% 2234 Dec. 2 ws 27 2434 
14% 22% || Dee. 3 274) 25 
147% a en 27 24% 
147% 2234 Dec. 7 = 27 2484 
1474| 2234 || Dec, 8 27 2434 
1474 22% i ote ininue wehbe. 27 2434 
1474| 22% || Dec. 10_.-----.-----. 07 35 
147%) SRE Uh RON PR dati ccecwssees 27 25 
147% BE Th OE Phen ncncoy, 27 25 
1474] S54 1; Doe. 16...2..-.--... 27 «| 25 
147% 3956 || 1066. :16;.....---. 27 25 
147 $534 i Done: 37:....----.- 07 | 95 
147% 22 TR TO ccccin= 27 | 2434 
14% SE Th EGG. Bl go swees 27 25 
147) Bae 1h ee; MA. 45. +. 27 «| 25 
147% 2234 || Dec. 23....-..--- 27 «(| 25 
147% Se bo} ee ae | 25 
147% ho (a ; 2714 | 25 
147% eit > Se ioleok: 2714) 25 
147 eC i eas 2714 | 25 
147« 2234 SR A inideh cccmigtbeivne | 274) 25 
147% Son 1) 2008. O1........<.. | 274) 25 
147%) 223% || | | 
1474 23 || 1949 
147% 23 Jan. 3_- ‘ 25 
15 | 23 Jan. 4 25 
154) 23% || Jan. 5 ) 25 
15% Zee |i Jan. 6......... | 25 
153% an 1) 360. 7...<.-+2-- 25 
1534) 2334 || Jan. 10 | | 25 
1584) 2334 || Jan. 11 wliece | 25 
1544 23% || Jan. 12___.... 25 
1534) 2314 || Jan. 13. _._..- 2! 
1514 23% || Jan. 14__..--- | 
1514) 2336 || Jan. 17. -.....-- | 
1514 234% || Jan. 18_-....- | 
1514) 23% || Jan. 19__.....- 
154} 3334 |i Jan. 20. -...... 
1614) , dees Ow ccsin. 
15% Bet) Pes BE oc hewn on | 
1614) 23 || Jan. 25 
16 2214 | See; 90. ..<caye | 
16/4 2% || Jan. 27_...... 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., coffee spot prices—Continued 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., coffee spot prices—Continued 
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8 U 
| 
55% | 54% || 
5544 | 54% | 
554 54% || 
5434 | 53% || 
5434) 53% 
5484 538% 
55% 544 |) 
5514) 5414 
5544) 546 
5544) 54k4 | 
554) 544 
5514) 5446 
554% 5444 
5544 5414 
554% 5444 
55% 544 
55 | 54 
55 4M 
554% 54\ |) 
554 544 
55%) 5444 
554 544 || 
55% 544 
5544 54), | 
5544 54% 
5544) 54% 
5514) 5449 
5534| 54% || 
554% 5414 
55% 5434 
55% 54% 
55% 54% 1] 
55%) 54% | 
55% 54% || 
5534 5434 
55%) 5434 || 
55%%4| 5434 || 
55% | 5434 || 
55%) 5434 
554) 5434 || 
55%) 54% || 
5514| 54% || 
5514| 5414 || 
554 54 || 
55 54 || 
55 4 Ci 
55 | 54 
55 54 
5434) 5334 
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54 53 Ok 
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5414) 534% 
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5434) 53% |} 
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New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc., coffee spot prices—Continued 



































8s U | 8s U 

A _ 53 | 52 | A 

DES: ctitggucdniphescndaan f 52 || Aug. 53 
Apr. 29 p 53 52 || Aug. sat 
ad ceca peck aeons 53 5: | Aug. 5344 

. , err 53 52 || Sept. 5314 
May 2.. A 53 52 || Sept. 5314 
ah te ag 53h¢ 521 || Sept 531 
May 6... ¥ 53k 52}6 || Sept 531 
DD cetestiinncuteerawesct 53) 52)4 || Sept 534 
May 8...___- 53} 52/5 || Sept 5314 
May 9._____-_- 534 524% || Sept 53 
May 12 “ 5344 524 || Sept 53 
IS i ae 5314 52% || Sept 5314 
asia ci ekadionmamiton 53% 524% || Sept 5314 
NM Si Shin sk anys eres 53% 5244 || Sept. 5314 
ER pho cda miciccieaaee 53% 5214 || Sept 53 
Re cate ccd econ awn 53% 5214 || Sept 53 
I ae 3% 5214 Sept 53 z 
ate ono i bianca 53% 52% || Sept. e363 
neh sus bh eed abanws 53% 524% || Sept. 5314 
EE niipctpeienctthiiwkincins 5314 524 || Sept. 53 
SEE bashes ca caPibsihaiad 5314 52% || Sept 53 
ied oa near ild 5344 5244 || Sept 53 
| ERB Se 5344) 52% || Sept 53 
ES ee 53% 524% || Sept 53 
June 2____ So eaenoen 5344| 52% || Oct. 1 53 
ee el Sc ce 5314 52% || Oct. 2 53 
I en nae 53% 524% || Oct.3 53 
CR oc ccag 534% 52% || Oct. 6 53 
ig T els cpaeneekaap unde 534% 5244 || Oct. 7 53 
| Ee I ee 5344 52% || Oct. 8 53 
I cts chien ic cabaircehsinnae 534 524% || Oct. 9 53 
Ee Rosin ic eure 53 52 Oct. 10 53 
Baca ocmeuiameet 53 52 Oct. 14 53 
SE EP niet otsan cocheenacecet 53 52 || Oct. 15 53 
TR Retain anegubasuuwe 53 52 |! Oct. 16 234 
 — a eee 53 52 || Oct. 17 5234 
a caine kee ameae 53 52 Oct. 20 234 
ee ee 5344 524% || Oct. 21 524 
IR bach wk Sich owiiecwe 5314 524 || Oct. 22.__ 526 
SE ect etckcenaisedccwree 53% 524% || Oct. 23 52% 
EE einige anicdsgccwsnwen, 534 524 || Oct. 24 52% 
cin hidnwinntawbommnnel 534 52% || Oct. 27 5244 
ID ctl iiss deane cane 534% 5214 || Oct. 28 52% 
BS bak tb wariwdsinkaweve 5334 5284 || Oct. 29 5214 
NR rete a caries aka 53% 521% || Oct. 30 5214 
RE Ee syskeitiemas peaweewed 5344 524 || Oct. 31 5214 
July 2 ne acme 534 524% || Nov. 3 523% 
ce cen 53% 5214 || Nov. 5 5234 
SE Roi draiteas cine derwentionntive 5444 534% || Nov. 6 5234 
ES itech noacmdannioewes 54bg 5314 || Nov. 7 5234 
BE ick eid hakecetrnign mised 5414 531% || Nov. 10 5284 
DU Oe ikem scacnwece esa 5414 5314 Nov. 12 5234 
ET Bia iichbibcy ascend ndkaisanes 5416 5344 || Nov. 13 5234 
EB Rxctsianighekecciicuvennn 5449 53% || Nov. 14 5234 
lett twicenawioninin’s 54) 534% || Nov. 17 5234 si 
|g ae eee 5414 534% || Nov. 18 5234 
DE FF ocak tia ncdcenpescoenes 5446 534 || Nov. 19 5234 
SE eae 54% _. $2... % Sa eeaiteatene 5234 
July 21 aii Seon 54146 53% || Nov. 21 5234 
Ste ee Sr 54144 53% || Nov. 24 5234 
Oe oa ancestries 5434 53% || Nov. 25 5234 
| HR ones 5434 5384 || Nov. 26 52% , 
DN MS chins coukasewen ans 5434 53% || Nov. 28 5254 
7 RET PES a 5434 53% || Dee. 1 5234 
TS hae Al Ss cin aehinnmaiinciea 5414 BE TE ge og ce cmm band 52% 
a 5414 UI on aN os cic ccsepiws 5234 
NI EB ge mash cuapenntl 544 Dee TENG Me ice ret cc ccckanevneou 5234 
SE rad kines ows dauckendon 5419 53% || Dee. 5._-- 5234 
BE Bins RERRe + semiine sperma 5446 DUE MGIB. nnageddanccasksieseews 5234 
RN aria SINE sa schist ear tes 5449 Be ND on cudnocenccnciacenees 5234 
EY Dicasvabdhds sccoabvedwonse 5416 534% | Dec. 10 5234 
inetd aescccapuenpowie 5414 5344 || Dee. 11 5234 
DG iia ata wrest mites 5416 53% || Dec. 12 5% 
I ak tec iis sits cried oe ata il 5414) 534% || Dec. 15 5% 
ee week ea caeel 5444 53% || Dee. 16 5% 
I aiken oes sctpsirso carci 544 53% || Dee. 17 528% 
SS hetiancncnumke he nens 544 534 || Dee. 18_ 5% 
Oi cketectlcc acini weeice 54% 53% || Dec. 19_- 6% 
I ak cel Risa cakts oad wanaitl 544 4 || Dec. 22 i% 
BN wkdddihaninnapnnas 5444) 534 || Dec. 23 5% 
CTD 5 cpacniiesmunceaces 5419) BE Th SP iiictewakwncnwhns wow : 524% 
ON 5414) 53% || Dec. 26 ‘ £29 
Aug. 22.._.--- pilaa ieinebel aes 5414) 5349 || Dec. 29 524 
1, eee ae aneaae 5416) 5344 || Dee. 30 52h6 
RA i cnicennth db nioMea tein 544 5334 || Dee. 31 524 
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New York wage and Sugar een res , coffee spot ane 




















1 | i ' 

} s | v | +s | € 

| 
ania a ae es | a 

1953 1 1953 

Sept. 3. ....... aiaeidetey 62 | G1 || Nov, 9........2.. ein 5814) 57 
Sept. 4 : 62 | a: ae oo ; 5814| 57 
Sept. 8. _._.- 62 | Oe inn acbe nee chicuc 5814 57 
| ee orn Go6 ji NOV, #-...-......-.. y 5814 57 
Sent. 10. _____-- Ey 614 2 Sr es 58lo 57 
Sept. 11____- apt 6144 Gee 1 Peee.-.......2...... sl 60. 58% 
Sept. 14. __.- ‘ weasel 61tg)  ) 2” eee 60%) 58146 
aoe 15........ cal 611% on |) Dee... ...... : 5934 57% 
Sept. 16 ie 614 te, a . 61 | 5914 
Sept. 17_ _.- ; Fad | 62 61 SP i okt oc - 6144) . 
Sent. 18__. he 624! 61% de rr se } 61% 60 
Sept. 21. _. Soa ee 6234 | ee We BI gone do cakcee ae 6116) 60 
Set. 22 ea 6284) BE 1 SPO oasis aixdseenacncs seo 6114) 60 
Sept. 23 re ied 624) — oY ae Re | 61% 60 
Sent. 24 __. 5 624) Se tl SPORE on. oireiubaeenose ol 61% 60% 
2, 2. .t .. eee 62 | 61 RN 8e ce thee ice onnocnal 6184) 604% 
Sept. 28 : a 6114} DOPE Hi) RPO 5 ancben<-5~-sso-<-! 6244 60% 
Sept. 29 : alae seed at OE WY POI a owen nebsinsenen ae 62144 608% 
Geos. 20... <.. Se Sede 6lle LS, ae oa | 64 62% 
eng ; i 6146 ee tS cckatenenanme 64 | R24 
Oct. 2... 61) SE Hh TNO ne ececcase scene u 6334) 6214 
Oct. 5_- 6114 6019 | a as oeiica ata cichcans sta chess 64 | 6244 
ee ee 61g 2 2 ea 65 6314 
Oct. 7... 6014) $044 || Dec. 99...........--..-. Tae 65 | 631% 
Oct. 8. 60 | 59 Dec, 30... .. ae aia 7 65 | 634% 
Oct. 9 5916 A EES re 6514 | 63% 
Oct. 13_. 5814 | 57 
Oct. 14 58 | 5619 1954 | 
Oct. 15 Coe oiosahcepe nats 584 | 56% || Jan. 4__ 6634 6514 
Oct. 16. .... alte pee 584) ROH WAND Ba op ink mapepakbs n= 67 65% 
Oct. 19 + St 5819] 57 ices tdsduuk enens 6744) 6614 
Oct. 20... eee 5814} US” a a : 68 66% 
a re 5814] ied ce ccnclceomiecimee | 70 69 
Oct. 22 | 5816} 57 eae ak p 72 71 
ee On... cd. ; oe 5849] Sep: A 71% 10% 
Oct. 26 eee ones 5816 OAR UE So Sr ee | 7234) 71% 
Oct. 27 seireal 5815 i ORM sg koe cop paoes 7144) 70% 
Oct, 28 a. Se BRIG 57 Jan. 15_- | 916 6814 
Oct. 29... ‘ ‘ | 589] So. =! : an 674) 66% 
Oct. 30 cat zal 5816) ES 3 a ee ae | 6744) 66% 
Nov. 2 a E ; 584 et GO i dcbeenenesas | 71 | 70 
Nov. 4 sz a xy a . ; | 71 70 
Nov. 5 | 5814 | 5634 | RR RT | 70% 6914 
Nov. 6 584! 5684 PR kkvainecntinnbnonne 70 | 69 
Nov. 9 ; b> 584) SP od ncr mera nxs neon 71 70 
Nov. 10 ; | 584) 5614 SO Ae . | 70%} 6914 
Nov. 12 | 5814 PT REE i dc cnc cote nernacen 70% 6946 
Nov. 13 eR ee 584! CO | ee ae | 71 70 
Nov. 16 See eee een 54 ET Ptr aicneskaen ebeecns ; 71 70 
Nov. 17 ; oe 58% 56% | EES 5S eS | 71 70 
Nov. 18. _. Re oh oes 5816 5634 co} OS. = A eS 5 | 72 71 
CNN Oho ae ashe 5884 57 Ns cic Eeaece ts : | 72 71 
RD, Scent so eas Se 5834 gt | oN ae aa aa 724) 71% 
a ar 5834 57 





Senator Bratt. The subcommittee does not have permission to sit 
in the afternoon. We have to recess now until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

Mr. Lorno. Would you like to have us here? 

Senator Beaty. If you can. We would like to get back to that 
question concerning some of the basic facts about the exchange and 
how it operates. Could you, for example, tell us about the coffee 
membership of your exchange? 

Mr. Lozo. We will try to develop that before tomorrow morning. 

Senator Bratu. I am sorry that we got away from it today. I 
want to thank you very much for your coming down. 

Mr. Lozo. I apprec iate the opportunity to appear. We want to 
cooperate with you in every way we can. We appreciate the ques- 
tions that have been asked. 

(Whereupon, at 12:17 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, February 9, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON COFFEE PRICES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, Senator J. Glenn Beall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Beall, Bush, Payne, and Frear. 

Senator Breau. The subcommittee will come to order. Mr. Lobo, 
Mr. Israel, and Mr. Slover, will you come forward, please? We will 
begin again where we left off. 

As I pointed out at the conclusion at yesterday’s session, this sub- 
committee is interested in how the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange operates. We are interested, of course, only in the coffee 
phases of your operations. In order to conserve the time of all of us, 
let me tell you specifically what we would like to do. We would 
like to know how much business is transacted over the exchange. 
What would you, for example, describe as a low, average, or a heavy 
trading day. 


STATEMENT OF GUSTAVO LOBO, JR., PRESIDENT; LEON ISRAEL, 
JR., VICE PRESIDENT, AND CHARLES F. SLOVER, MEMBER, 
COFFEE COMMITTEE, NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR EXCHANGE, 
INC.—-Resumed 


Mr. IsrarL. Excuse me, Senator. I believe Mr. Lobo has all the 
figures. 

Senator Beaty. Will you excuse me a moment. Senator Payne 
will take over. 

Mr. Isrageu. Senator, we have a list of daily copy transactions from 
the Ist of July to the 5th of February. From that I would say trading 
has varied from 2,250 bags to 141,000 bags on January 13. 

Senator Payne. That is per day? 

Mr. Isragv. That is the daily amount. 

Senator Payne. Daily transactions? 

Mr. Israxet. Yes. It is somewhere in the neighborhood of 35,000 
bags. That would be close to the average between the high and 
the low. 

Senator Payne. Carrying out, Mr. Israel, the question that 1 
believe Senator Brauu asked yesterday, just so it will be available 
and in the possession of the committee, would you want to state, and 
we will try to hear you, if we can, without interruption, and give us a 
clear picture of just how the coffee exchange operates? This may 
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be something that you can explain, or perhaps you would want Mr. 
Lobo to do that. 

Mr. Isranu. Mr. Lobo worked out a nice little illustration of some 
typical trades. 

Mr. Lozo. Probably the simplest way to try to illustrate how the 
exchange works is to take one or two transactions and carry them 
through from their inception until their logical conclusion. 

For. example, let_us assume that A and company are importer- 
jobbers in the New York market, and that they have bought 250 bags, 
which is the equivalent of one contract on the exchange, from an ex- 
porter in Brazil. 

A and company desire to hedge their purchase of coffee in Brazil 
by selling one contract of March futures on the exchange. So the 
first step that A takes is to call his broker, who is a member of the 
exchange, B and Company, and instructs him to sell one lot of March ‘ : 
at the market. Member B in turn gives an order to his floor broker, 

Mr. C, who is also a member of the exchange, who specializes in the 
execution of orders on the floor of the exchange. 

Mr. C executes the order by open outcry on the floor of the exchange 
by selling one lot to broker D, who is acting for a buyer, let us say, 
E and Company. 

Once the trade has been executed, the price of the execution is 
reported by Mr. C back to B and Company, the member, to A and 
Company, the importer. 

At the end of the day B and C sign a contract of sale with E and 
Company, the principal of the floor broker on the other side of the 
floor, and E and Company in turn sign a purchase contract with B 
and Company. Thereafter B and Company writes up on a prescribed 
form reporting the business it has done during the day to the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Clearing Association, including the one con- 
tract that we are talking about, and sends that report to the clearing 
association with their check for original margins in the amount of 
$2,000 for each lot or contract that they have sold. 

Once the clearing house has received that notice or form from B and 
Company the clearing house assumes the responsibility of the buyer 
as far as B and Company is concerned, so that B and Company does 
not have any worry, any reason to care who originally bought his 
contract. ‘ 

That is the prime function of the clearing association. They assume 
the responsibility of the fulfillment of the contract with B and Com- 
pany. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Lobo, may I ask this, because this is appar- . 
ently a pretty complicated procedure from A to B, to C, to D, to E: 

How many fluctuations occur as we go down the line from A to B, 
to C, to D, to E, upward or downward? 

Mr. Lozo. In the sense that I have given it so far, there is no 
fluctuation. 

Senator Payne. No fluctuation whatsoever? 

Mr. Loso. No. 

Senator Payne. There is no benefit of the transfer to C, and there 
is no benefit to D, to C, and to B? 

Mr. Lozo. There is a benefit to B. He charges A a commission. 

Senator Payne. That commission is not reflected in the price itself? 

Mr. Lozo. No; that is a service fee that B charges to his client. 
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Senator Payne. That is the point I wanted to get clear. 

Mr. Loso. Also, the floor broker gets a part of B’s fee for the 
execution of the contract on the floor of the exchange. That is 
straight brokerage and does not affect the price in any way, shape 
or manner. 

The way it is handled is that C, the broker, sells it on the floor of 
the exchange; it is reported to.B, and in turn to A. So that A actu- 
ally sells his coffee at the exact price of the transaction on the ex- 
change, and if A is looking at the ticker, or at the reports of the 
exchange, he can see which is the lot that he sold and the price at 
which it was sold. 

Senator Payne. There are many prople involved in this so-called 
transfer from A to B, to C, to D and E. There must be a provision 
for spread in there on the price of the commodity to permit the 
brokerage fees to be earned as they go down through the line. If 
that were omnes d would that place the price of coffee, let us say, 
to the roasters, or however it works, at a lower price than it is at 
present? 

Mr. Loso. I would say it would definitely place it at a higher price. 

Senator Payne. A higher price? 

Mr. Loso. Yes. 

Mr. Loso. Senator, we left in the air a trade which we were fol- 
lowing through for the exchange where we had completed half of it. 
We left the man short one contract in the exchange, and some coffee. 

Senator Payng. That is my fault. I apologize. 

Mr. Loso. In order to get the man 

Senator Busu. I hope the price hasn’t gone up on him. 

Mr. Loso. The importer-jobber A, having bought his coffee in 
Brazil and having hedged it on the exchange, eventually imports the 
coffee or sells it for importation—it doesn’t make any difference— 
he sells his 250 bags of coffee to a roaster, at which time he must undo 
his hedge, which is to say, buy back the contract that he sold. 

He then goes through the procedure in reverse. He gives his order 
to his broker, B, to buy one contract of March. Broker B, in turn, 
gives it to broker C, his floor broker, who buys a contract on the 
floor from W and Company, and the execution of that contract is 
reported back to Mr. A. 

At the end of the day B and Company again make up a report to 
the clearing association and submit it, together with all other trades 
which they may have made on that day. Upon receipt by the 
clearing association of that report, the transaction is liquidated as 
far as the clearing association is concerned, and the original margin 
that has been posted as a guarantee of performance in the contract is 
returned to broker B. Broker B disappears from the books of the 
exchange as of that date as having a contract open. 

However, we are still left with Mr. E, who had bought one contract, 
and Mr. W, who had sold a contract at a later date to liquidate B’s 
position. 

If, to simplify matters, there are no further trades in the position, 
eve ntually W, the second seller, effects delivery of the coffee on the 
exchange and E & Co., who were the original buyers, receive the 
coffee. They receive it from W, not from Bb. 

Senator Paynr. You didn’t get this procedure by following the 
Government in any way, did you? It sounds like some of the ways 
we have to go around in Government to get something ended. 
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Mr. Lozo. No. This was in effect before the Government started 
regulating commodities. It is actually much simpler than it sounds. 
It is a difficult thing to explain without bringing in A’s and B’s and 
C’s, but it is very similar to the clearing of bank checks or stocks, 
where there is a central house where they funnel through and go back 
to the respective parties and the clearing house assumes the other side 
of the liability. It is a normal financial transaction. I know that 
Senator Bush is very familiar with that, and it does not differ in 
principle at all. 

As a matter of fact, allowing for certain changes required because 
of the nature of the trading, it was founded on the original theory of 
clearing associations established for banking purposes. They adopted 
their procedure to that of the commodity exchanges. 

The trade has been completed, which I used as an illustrative exam- 
ple. I can go into other trades, if the committee wishes, or I can 
answer questions on this. 

If there is anything that is not clear, I would like to make it as 
clear as possible. An exchange and a clearing house are essentially 
one and the same thing, for the carrying out of coffee contracts or 
contracts in any commodity. 

Senator Payne. That is where you get back to the matter of where 
you say speculation is good? 

Mr. Loso. That is right. That is part of it only. If you will 
permit me to diverge a little bit —— 

Senator Payne. Go ahead. Forget me for a minute. 

Mr. Lono. I would like to answer you briefly on that. The use by 
importer A of the exchange as a selling medium for which he pays a 
brokerage, which is small, gives A and Company a price protection, 
an insurance. It spreads the risk, minimizes his risk, so that he can 
afford to work on the 1 percent, more or less, that we were discussing 
yesterday. 

If he did not have that protection he might well, in order to carry 
the entire risk himself, have to try to get 2 or 3 percent or a consider- 
ably higher price. It is my firm belief that in any commodity exchange 
the presence of the exchange decreases the spread to the ultimate 
consumer by permitting the risk insurance, which is inherent in the 
operations of an exchange. 

Senator Bratt. What machinery do you have set up to guard 
against speculation? Do you have any? 

Mr. Loso. Senator, we do not guard against speculation. We be- 
lieve that speculation is an inherent part of a commodity exchange. 
We do have rules and regulations in the bylaws of the exchange that 
in case there is any evidence or any feeling on the part of the exchange 
itself, as exemplified by its board of managers, that any individual 
or group of individuals are taking a position that may be dangerous 
to the smooth functioning of the exchange, which means a corner, or 
any other situation that would disrupt the normal flow, that they 
have the power to take the necessary steps to control it. Those 
steps have been taken from time to time when such a situation arose. 

Senator Bratyi. We are interested in finding out who your cus- 
tomers are. I do not want to embarrass your firm. We have asked 
some of the witnesses here today to give us a list of their customers’ 
accounts as to the long and short positions at the end of the month. 
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If we want to go about getting similar information from all the 
members of the exchange, how should we do that? 

Mr. Loso. I have here a list of all the members of the exchange, in 
which we have keyed their functions, whether they are a merchant, 
a roaster, a commission house, agents, producers, floor brokers, or 
exporters from the producing country, which we will be glad to make 
a part of the record. 

Senator Beauv. If you will, please. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Directory, NEw YORK CoFFEE AND SuGar Excuanae, Ine. 
Members ! 


[(M)—Merchant; (R)—Roaster; (C)— Commission house; (A)—Agents; (P)—Producer; (F)—Floor 
broker; (E)—Exporter] 





a : | - Date 
Member and firm Address admitted 


Adda, Fernand C. A_ dh Hotel Mirabeau, Lausanne, Switzerland...| July 2, 1931 
Care of Miss Sarah Adda. 
Anisansel, Arthur A (M) ‘ | 107 Wall St., New York : Jan, 24, 1947 


Hard & Rand, Ine. 


Antuna, Bernardo... L ...| 106 Wall St., New York | Apr. 10, 1939 

Area, Manuel, Jr | Estrada Palma No. 35, Manzanillo, Cuba_| Apr. 6, 1950 
Care of Central Estrada Palma, 8S. A. 

Aron, J. (M) A ded y -| 91 Wall St., New York. May 19, 1902 
J. Aron & Co. 

Aron, Jack R. (M) ; . 336 Magazine St., New Orleans, La Dec. 8, 19382 
J. Aron & Co., Ine. (New Orleans). 

Ascher, Gerard G___ ‘ da 99 Wall St., New York-_. July 3, 1952 
Lobo & Co. 

Ashkenazi, Joshua__.__. gibet Jen 350 Fifth Ave., New York Feb. 5, 1953 
Oriental Exporters, Ine 

Aspuru, Manuel... | Merecaderes 113, Habana, Cuba .| July 15, 1952 
Compania Azucarera Central Toledo. 

Atkinson, Robt. E__- .....| Chestertown, Md Nov. 12, 1928 

Azqueta, Jesus 468 Cuba St., Habana, Cuba May 7, 1940 

Bache, Harold L. (C)__-- .| 36 Wall St., New York Nov. 5, 1927 
Bache & Co. | 

Barnard, Frederick E. (A) | 106 Front St., New York Jan. 19, 1953 
Care of George W. Lawrence & Co., Ine 

Bashkiroff, V. N. (C)___. | 44 Wall St., New York Dec. 30, 1940 
Shields & Co. | | 

Baxter, Raymond Stanley | 99 Wall St., New York , Dee. 8, 1950 


Aguirre Corp. of New York. 
Beane, Alpheus C. (C) »5....| 70 Pine St., New York Nov. 24, 1952 
Merrill Lynch, Pieree, Fenner & Beane. 
Becker, Sherburn M., Jr. (C)- pid 
Fahnestock & Co. 
Beebe, Albert W é 
W.H. Edgar & Son, Inc. } 


65 Broadway, New York .| Mar. 4, 1987 


1924 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich Mar. 18, 1947 


Bell, Herbert G. (C)__. ‘ 25 Broad St., New York .| Nov. 3, 1933 
Hayden, Stone & Co. | 

Bendiks, Harry L. C. (M)___. . 96 Front St., New York ‘ Jan. 6, 1950 
H. L. C. Bendiks, Inc | 

Bennett, Wm. H., Jr. (A) 100 Front St., New York. Apr. 4, 1907 


Wm. Hosmer Bennett & Son, 


Bewick, Richard H. (C)_-. | 233 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La_. .| Jan. 5, 1939 
Beer & Co. | | 

Binder, Edwin A, (C) | 60 Beaver St., New York_-- |; Apr. 5,1951 
Corn, Schwarz & Co 

Blackburn, Charles H do | Nov. 17,1952 
Hormiguero Central Corp | 

Blanco, Francisco Andres Edif. Western Union 405/409, Habana, | July 14,1932 
Francisco A. Blanco. |} Cuba, | 

Bloomer, Harold F | 99 Wall St., New York |} June 2,1941 
Soledad Trading Corp. | 

Blumberg, Louis (M)_.. | 91 Wall St., New York Aug. 8, 1935 
J, Aron & Co, | 

Boden, Cecil C | 80 Broad St., New York. | Dee. 17,1932 
In care of C‘irgill, Iné: 1 

Boedtker, Alfred (C-M)__... | 60 Beaver St., New York_... May 31,1949 
Volkart Brothers Co | 

Booth, George FE. (C) ; 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill- Jan. 9,1942 


Lamson Bros. & Co. } 
Borchsenius, Carl (M-A)_. 
Carl Borchsenius Co., Inc. 


1 Corrected to April 30, 1953. 


89 Front St., New York Jan. 7,1949 
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Members—Continued 
Date 
Member and firm Address admitted 

ett, Genes P(A)... 2. ee 100 Front St., New York.................- May 23, 1952 
George P. Bott & Co. 

an ali a a ae 4656 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, M__.________ May 14, 1941 
E. J. Brach & Sons 

a ee ee 106 Wall St., New York.._.......__._.-_. Apr. 14,1950 
Czarnikow-Rionda Co. 

No oe cde nance calcd te pt ccedcntnaistce bah skdspeentse May 8, 1930 
Braga Bros. 

OT S|: a ee ere 431 Gravier St., New Orleans, La__ Mar. 13,1914 
Bright & Co. 

Seen: Ween M0 OT... oe econ nec ee cee 120 Wall St., New York._______- Aug. 8, 1947 
Punta Alegre Sucar Sales Corp. 

Burke, Edward J. Jr. (A sidachaslipa loreal 104 Front St., New York______. May 2,1935 
Reamer, Turner & Cornany, 

De, See EO). 25. usec docu cscnecd Wal Gt.; Mow York...2is.....-...... Feb. 6, 1936 
Harris, U pbam &C 4 

Cacace, i a nd oe Wee Ot. Bow Week. 2... 2 5002.~.5.- Jan. 5,1950 
In care of M. Golodetz & Co. 

Caleagnini, Arthur B_..._.__._...._....-- OP Wei Gt., Mow FE... once cnc nns nck Apr. 13,1950 

Lombard & Co, 

a OO a S38 Wall Bt. New York.....-............- Mar. 9, 1940 
In care of Connell Sugar Co., ‘Ine. 

i OS OP eee 12 Well &t., New York.................1 Oct. 17,1922 
The Daub & Carr Co. 

Castendijk, Gerard Robertus, (A)___......-__- van Olden Oldenbarneveltstraat 12, Rot- | Feb. 8, 1951 
Goossens & van Rossem. terdam, Holland. 

I I Ss igh bn de Calle 1,302, Vedado, Bebe, © Cuba_....-.| Oct. 19,1948 

Christman, G. V. (M-C)_. 120 Wall St., New York : : Mar. 8,1934 
Little & C eee 

Vt Og: | a ee es eee 60 Beaver St., New York_-.._._____- Aug. 8, 1952 
Ande rson, cian & Co., Inc. 

Gtk teeth... wt tals: : 0. 2d2Lc P. O. Box 1166, Habana, Cuba July 2, 1936 
In care of C uban Trading Co 

Pe POOUIE NC) ssc cnncncnense eck eestee 39 Broadway, New York._.....-.-----.--- Mar. 7,1940 
Jacques Coe & Co. 

ge et, | eee eae eee 71 W. Ontario Street, Chicago, Il_------- May 4, 1939 
Continental Coffee Co., Inc. 

Colodney, Victor (C) wena. New Toak..............-...: July 5, 1940 
Monitz, Wallack & Colodney. — 

Contreras, Antonio L___.........--.-- ..| Avenida Central 16A, Panama City, Pan- | Nov. 3, 1950 
Panama & Caribbean Trading Co., A. ama. 

SI EE OD oo cnccteecen ett lola 11 Marietta Street, NW., Atlanta, Ga___-- Aug. 7,1941 
Courts & Co. 

Craig, J. William_. | 99 Wall St., New York__---.----.---------| Sept. 4, 1947 
Lamborn, Riggs & Co. ] 

Cummings, Nathan (R) | 135 8. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. -.---- Apr. 12,1941 
Care of a ited Grocers om 

Daly, John C (M nee 285 Madison Ave., New York- Jan. 30, 1952 
Stein, Hall & Oe Inc. 

Daly, CORRE eS tk 103 Front St., New York_--------------- -| Apr. 6, 1953 
Care of The East Asiatic Co., Inc. 

Dam, Jan Hendrik van (M)___-_--- 61 Broadway, New York__--------------- Nov. 10, 1948 
Inter natlo-Rotterdam, Inc. 

Dannemiller, A. J. (R)__..-.------ i 116 39th St., Brooklyn, N. Y--- Oct. 11,1924 
Dannemiller Coffee Co. 4 

Dav a, ER Pies wien aren nck tes ok 67 Wall St., New York-__----- Jan. 7, 1937 

Care of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 2 td. 

Davies, Charles H P. O. Box 143, Manila, P. I--- July 26, 1948 

Compania General de Tabacos de Fili- 
vinas. 

Debs, John E. (A) 104 Front St., New York Jan. 31,1950 
Byrne, Delay & Co. 

Del Valle, Manuel A- ee) ee Oct. 21, 1946 
Care of Eastern Sugar Associates, 

Dernberger, Joseph A (C)-. Besibernssnneniing 115 Broadway, New York_.........-------| July 8, 1938 
J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co. 

I Sie ewiee Alusna, Eo. Navy 100, E.P.O., New | Mar. 6,1931 

York, } 

NE ee Aguiar No. 453, Habana, Cuba- - ----- --- June 14,1951 
Garcia-Diaz y Com yania. 

Dickinson, Overton ( ou cicaaen tae 246 East 11th St., Chattanooga, Tenn - ---- Sept. 19, 1946 
Fleetwood Coffee Co. 

Dixon, William Palmer (C)- ‘i 42 Wall St., New York_-_---- Mar. 23, 1949 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. = 

Drake, Francis C selina Roca 1 Lloyd’s Avenue, London E. C. 3, Eng- | Sept. 12, 1927 
J. V. Drake & Co. land. 

Drake, is Bughes ail a ae SO 5S eel Ligesths Aug. 29, 1923 
J. rake & Co. 

Dudok de Wit, A. B. C. Vijgendam 2-6, Amsterdam, Netherlands_| June 9, 1939 
H. V. Van Dudok de Wit & Co. 

DuPont, Edmond (C)._.....---------------- 1 Wall Mt., Now York... ..52.bs00.1 22004 Jan. 31, 1938 


Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
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Members—Continued 


. = | cao Date 
Member and firm Address adanntcnal 

—_— — . — SE | a - a 

Dyer, Benjamin W., Jr. (C)_-__.---- | 120 Wall St., New York Oct. 1, 1937 
B. W. Dyer & Co. | | 

Dyer, Daniel L (C) sania i do Nov. 9, 1945 
B. W. Dyer & Co. 

Easton, Gerald (F) | 66 Beaver St., New York July 8, 1948 

Eggert, Joseph R., Jr___- ; 129 Front St., New York Mar. 14, 1951 
National Sugar Refining Co. | 

Ehrhard, Frederick W. (0). | 108 Front St., New York .| Mar. 2, 1928 


F. W. Ehrhard & Co. | | 
Ehrhard, Frederick W., Jr. (A)--.------ ectl do__... ; Mar. 29, 1951 
F. W, Ehrhard & Co. 


Elmaleh, Raphael H | 302 Fifth Avenue, New York___- .-----| July 11,1950 
Craig-Stanton & Co., Inc. 

Elrick, Earle M. (C) Edificio-Banco Boavista, S. A., 118 Praca | Oct. 17,1951 
Drumm, Elrick & Seiler, Ltda. Pio X, Rio De Janeiro, Brazil. 

Englisbee, Wm. Connell (M) 419-23 Graiver St., New Orleans, La | Dec. 10,1946 
Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc. 

Enright, John J. (A) | 102 Front St., New York Jan. 27,1950 


Enright Bros. 
Ervesun, Placido A_.......-- | 106 Wall St., New York Sept. 16, 1932 
Ervesun & Co. 


Fairchild, Kenneth H. (A) 91 Front St., New York | Dee. 9, 1946 
Fairchild & Bolte. | 
Falcon, Antonio ; Banco Canada 403-405, Aguiar 367, | Nov. 7,1940 
| Habana, Cuba. 
Falla, Alexander S_- | Oficios 110, Habana, Cuba | May 19, 1952 


Care of Sucesion de L. Falla Gutierrez. | 
Farr, F. Shelton (C)__-- i 120 Wall St., New York | Feb. 19,1924 

Farr & Co. 
Feingold, M. W. (C-M) 

Schwabach & Co. 


60 Beaver St., New York July 11,1938 


Fellers, J. Henry (C) | 70 Pine St., New York | Apr. 5,1940 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. | 

Fernandez-Suarez, Francisco | Obispo 305, Habana, Cuba Jan. 15,1952 
Luis Mendoza & Co. | 

Fischel, John Roy | 3 St. Dunstan’s Lane, London E. C. 3, | Nov. 24,1952 
L. M. Fischel & Co., Ltd. | England. 

Fitzgerald, John G. (F) | 66 Beaver St., New York Dec 2, 1926 

Forbes, Malcolm J. (C) | 70 Pine St., New York Jan. 14,1952 
Care of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & | 

Beane. | 

Frances, Harold 8. (F) ‘ | 66 Beaver St., New York Jan. 4,1946 

Fromm, David E. (F) si 95 Front St., New York Jan. 26,1912 

Fuchs, Charles ; 120 Wall St., New York July 10, 1952 
Charles Fuchs & Co. 

Gallagher, Edward L. (M) | 115 Broad St., New York June 6, 1947 
Machado & Co. 

Gambel, Fred A | 749 8. Peter St., New Orleans, La Mar. 21, 1934 


Henderson Sugar Refinery, Inc | 
Gamboa, Francisco D Regina Building, Manila, P. I Jan. 10,1939 
Care of Gamboa, Rodriguez Rivera & Co., | 


Ine. | 
Ganucheau, William J., Jr. (M) | 322 Magazine St., New Orleans, La Nov. 19, 1951 
F. D. Wilcox Co., Inc. | } 
Garcia-Beltran, Benj 367 Aguiar St., Habana, Cuba Sept. 2,1926 
Garcia-Beltran Co., 8. A. | 
Gardner, John C ans it aa, ..| 99 Wall St., New York Jan. 13,1932 
Lowry & Co., Inc. | 
Gerdau, Allan (M) 7 ; -------| 82 Wall St., New York Aug. 8, 1935 


C/o The Otto Gerdau Co 


Gilbert, George I. (A) a 3905 2d Ave., Brooklyn, New York June 1, 1938 
C/o U. & J. Lenson Corp. 

Gilroy, Frank B uiciswdiinanrbcura nae ...| 96 Front St., New York .| Dee. 10, 1946 

Ginzberg, Joachim pitt cddwnvicihuneonent Ga TEER ety Lae SOE | Feb. 26, 1927 
M. Golodetz & Co. | 

Glazier, William 8. (C)_-...-- . .----------| 1 William 8t., New York .| Nov. 14, 194] 


Lehman Bros. | 

ene - 1100 Carondelet Bldg., New Orleans, La..| Feb. 6, 1925 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc. | | 

Godoy, Gaston caagee news Calle 17-752, esq a Paseo Vedado, Havana, | June 8, 1950 


| Cuba. 

Godoy, Juan E. (M) Aaabenwiie i 7 Hanover Sq., New York er | Oct. 5, 1951 
W. R. Grace & Co. } 

Goldschmidt, Otto H. (M).......-.---....--.-. | 91 Wall St., New York é ai | Jan. 5,1950 
De Hope Goldschmidt Corp. | | 

Golodetz, Efim___. Be is .-| 120 Wall St., New York saad ..| Jan. 5,1950 
M. Golodetz & Co. | 

Golodetz, Michael..._..____- cee oe .| 20 Mincing Lane, London E. C. 3, Eng- | May 14, 1925 
M. Golodetz | land. | 

Gonzalez, John M | 106 Wall St., New York pea ce scan Oet.c £17 


Manati Sugar Co. 
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sistas ; ' 
Date 
Member and firm Address admitted 
aaa eens ser einen veneer iat wanciniaiel aan 
I Roe ioe cls cccc die abont 18 Rue De La Rochefoucauld, Paris, | Mar. 8, 1046 
C/o Societe Francaise Pour le Commerce France. 
avec les Colonies et l’Etranger. 
Graham, Stanley (F) 66 Beaver St., New York____- ....---| Jurie 8, 1939 
Gumperz, Jerome (A) 100 Front St., New York.................. Dec. 22, 1941 
ST inn oc oc cockdibies aememaandil 190, Weil Gt., Now York..._........21...2- Dee. 30,1947 
Hershey Sugar Sales Corp. 
Haserot, Henry McK. (R)-_.....-....--....-..- 521 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio....- May 31, 1949 
C/o Haserot Co. 
I eS | 99 Wall St., New York. .................- July 3, 1947 
A. Hazard Co. 
Boing, SE a a a 120 Broadway, New York _...............| Sept. 5, 1940 
F. Rothschild & Co. 
ean i a 2 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif..........- Sept. 17, 1951 
C/o Spreckels Co. 
ICTS. shain ny tictethiih s ietedlinedip dens 135 Front St., New York.................. Aug. 25,1922 
Lewis B. Henry’s Sons. 
ee eee ae 60 Wall. 6t., New York...............s.... Noy, 21, 1945 
C/o ee Sugar Trading Corp. 
ee SS. ea i ee 66 Beaver St., New York__.__._...........| Aug. 11,1924 
J. A. Higgons & Son. 
SR es ee 120 Wall St., New York._._......._..._...] Dee. 9, 1949 
Sabanita Trading Corp. 
a? SI eee 4. hie tlhh na hemhe 76 Beaver St., New York_.................| Aug. 6, 1925 
Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co. 
Hirtzel, Emil J__ cekwcewn nettihbeduebitened <li i TIO TOE... ncacncncscndatal Geet GD 
Turner Bros. ib. , Inc. 
Pee, eee NOW... .; ccc nutwn vo acaeound 4 Lloyd’s Ave., London E. C.3, England._| Sept. 6, 1945 
E. D. & F. Man 
SG OE ee 51-10 21st St., Long Island City, New York.| Jan. 3, 1952 
Eppens, Smith Co., Inc. 
Pin D, CA)... 8k. cnc enudepasadaiies 199 Pront 8t., New VYork.............5:.5. Jan. 9, 1950 
M. J. Hoffman Co, 
NN a atta OD Wa Rt... DOW Vek... nssacnansdn ones Feb. 3, 1947 
Rn emameurdunae 103 Front St., New York _....-| Aug. 3, 1950 
The East Asiatic Co. 
a el 130 Rockview Ave., Plainfield, N. J_._.-- Aug. 14, 1925 
Horwitz, Hillel A. ®) ie a el ae ae ae 2-4 Gouverneur Lane, New York.-....---- Mar. 10, 1950 
Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp. 
I Cn cawade 115 Broadway, New York... ......-.-.---- Dec. 16, 1929 
Goodbody & Co. 
Hudnall, Cecil Leroy____- bie b salen cde eet erty, DOOUT WORK sc cincmicoachds ade dd Mar, 7, 1949 
Care of Standard Brands, Inc. 
RI ee eee ad Te ae Dec. 18, 1939 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 
Egpeel, Adaten 00. (0) . ......-deudi cca ..tk 05 Front St., New York............-....-. Oct. 8, 1943 
A. C, Israel & Co. 
I i rt ee 3 RAS 101 Front St., New York. reer sr | 
Care of Leon Israel & Bros. 
eee ote a iidibetces aac iiaisetiaae ttn econ caine es x on RAN Apr. 4, 1929 
Leon Israel & Bros. 
a Oe _ eee 300 Magazine St., New Orleans, La_......| Aug. 19, 1946 
Leon Israel & Bros. 
Iturrioz, Jose Fermin_._______._.....-.-----.-- Edificio Arechabala, Cardenas, Cuba- - -.-- Dec. 4, 1930 
Jose Arechafala, S. A. 
Johnson, Edwin A. (A-M)__________-_-_------| 166 California St.; San Francisco, Calif....| May 10, 1951 
E. A. Johnson & Co, , 7 
Johnson, J. B. Sprague (M-A)........---.--.- 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif.....| July 16, 1943 
Otis, MeAllister & f 
Jones, William R. (F)___........-------------- 66 Beaver St., New York_._..-..---------- July 7, 1949 
Somktess, Menest MM. no. 5. sias. sce cdocsil sa aap Well Gt... New York.......-.......i5.13 Sept. 11, 1950 
Eastern Sugar Trading Corp. 
Joseph, Edward G_______ ee est, mia 06 Wall6t., New York........-.-.-.....2. Feb. 7, 1952 
aldemar Muller “ 
Kachergus, William (F)_......-......-------.- 66 Beaver St., New York_.....---.------- Oct. 4,1934 
C.J, Walter & Co. 
SL OS ae 101 Front 8t., New York............-..--- Sept. 11, 1939 
Hendrickson & Kammer. a 
Kantszler, George R. (C).......-...-...---..--..- 61 Broadway, New York... .--.------.---- Mar. 9, 1945 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 
I 347 Madison Ave., New York-.........---- Jan. 25, 1940 
The Cuban-American Mercantile Corp. < 
Kemper, Wallace C- ___...........-.-...--} 500 Marine Bldg., New Orleans, La-.-.--- Apr. 3, 1952 
Southdown Sugars, Inc. 
Ketcham, Perey. a, wach: 120 Wall St., New York.....-..---.------- Mar. 4, 1937 
Punta Alegre Sugar Sales Cor 
Kiernan, Sones I ta eee 11 Wall 8t., New York............scs-4.53 Sept. 20, 1932 
Thomson & McKinnon 
Kilbourne, Edwin Ingersoll _- ----....--------- negate emi, in Pedro de Macoris, | Dec. 8, 1950 
Care of Bergantin Corp. ominican Republic. 
Kirstein, Actioer, Jr_ tee | 60 East 49d 8t., New York.......-.....43 May 13, 1927 


Cuban Dominican Sales Corp. 


i 
i 
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Klaussmann, Eric K. (A~M) 

Schaefer, Klaussmann Co., Inc. 
Klingenstein, Joseph (C) - 

Wertheim & Co. 

Knauth, G, W i 

The National Sugar Refining Co. 
Korbin, William L. (A) 

Wm. L. Korbin & Co 
La Centra, Gerard (A 

Gerard La Centra & Co. 
Lagemann, Eric 

Lagemann Bros 
La Grange, Frank Crawford (C 

La Grange & Co. 
Lamborn, Ody H 

Lamborn, Riggs & Co 
Lang, Robert (F) 

Lederhaus, Walter K (A 

Walter K. Lederhaus & Co 
William H. (A) 

W. H. Lee Co 

Legendre, Armant (M) 

Legendre & Co., Inc. 
Levin, Albert 

Levin & Co, 

Lewine, Jerome (C) 

H. Hentz & Co. 
Liebes, Ernesto (P) 

Casa Goldtree, Liebes & Co 
Linares, Jose R. Garcia-. 
Central Tinguaro, 8. A. 

Linde, Wm. Van de (A)... 

C. Von Holk 
Litt, Herbert C. (F)... 

Litt & Miller 
Little, J. L. (M 

Little & Christman 
Lobo, Gustavo, Jr. 

Lobo & Co. 

Lobo, Julio 

Galban, Lobo Trading Co., S. A. 

Logan, George H 


Lee, 


Care of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane. 

Lombar i, Rafael 

Lombard & Co 
Lonsdale, Whittaker 

Sterling Sugars, Inc. 
Lord, James Russell (M) 
Lowe, John William 

Revere Sugar Refinery 
Lowry, Charles 8 

Frank C. Lowry & Co 
Lowry, Frank C 
Lurie, Herman 
MacDonald, Donald V. (C) 

James E. Bennett & Co 
Mackey, Chandler A. (A-M) 

C, A. Mackey & Co. 
Mackey, Chandler S. (A-M 

C. A. Mackey & Co., Inc 
Mackey, Donald M. (A-M) 

Care of Arnold, Dorr & Co., Ine. 
March, Henry (C) 

Lajenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Marshall, James H 


California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining | 


Corp., Ltd. 
Matassa, Samuel John (A) é 
Walter K. Lederhaus & Co. 
Maynard, Walter (C)_. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co 
McCabe, John J ‘ 
Ledward, Bibby & Co., Inc. 
McDonnell, James F (C) 
McDonnell & Co. 
McFadden, John H., Jr. (C) 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro 
Mechel, R. C, E 


Care of Centrale Suiker Maatschappij 
NV 


Members—Continued 


Address 


| 99 Wall St., New York 


120 Broadway, New York. 
129 Front St., New York 
98 Front 8t., New York 
177 State St., Boston, Mass 
106 Wall 8t., New York 


61 Broadway, New York 


| 99 Wall St., New York 





Taylors Lane, Mamaroneck, N. Y 
91 Front St., New York 


101 Front St., New York 


433 Gravier St., New Orleans, La 


| 99 Wall St., New York 


60 Beaver St., New York 


1 
lor 


San Salvador, E] Salva 
O’ Reilly 201, Habana, Cuba 

P. O. Box 584, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
66 Beaver St., New York. 

120 Wall St., New York 

99 Wall St., New York 


San Ignacio 104-108, Habana, Cuba_. 


| 70 Pine St., New York. 


99 Wall St., New York 
Franklin, La 


91 Front St., New York 
333 Medford St., Charlestown, Mass 


99 Wall St., New York 


do 


"69 Beaver St., New York 


30 Broad St., New York 

111 Wall St., New York 
ee 

105 Front St., New York 

25 Broad St., New York 


215 Market St., San Francisco, Calif 


91 Front St., New York 


| 14 Wall St., New York 


96 Wall St., New York 
120 Broadway, New York.. 


60 Beaver St., New York 


Heerengracht 493, Amsterdam, C, Nether- 


lands. 





..| Jan, 





Date 
admitted 

Feb. 16, 1948 
Sept. 16, 1932 
11, 1944 

| Sept. 8, 1950 
Feb. 23, 1924 
Jan. 5, 1928 
Jan. 28, 1946 
Feb. 7, 1936 
Oct. 10, 1933 
July 12, 1949 
Dec. 10, 1945 
Jan. 11, 1929 
Mar. 8, 1948 
Dec. 14, 1911 
June 11, 1951 
Nov. 16, 1948 
Dec 3, 1913 
May 8, 1947 
Dec. 17, 1928 
Dec. 5, 1929 
June 6, 1935 
Apr. 13, 1923 
Jan. 9, 1946 
Apr. 7, 1952 
Feb. 16, 1951 
Nov. 24, 1947 
June 2, 1938 
Nov. 12, 1923 
Feb. 20, 1939 
Nov. 7, 1952 

| Mar. 1, 1920 
June 6, 1946 
Dec. 17, 1938 
Nov. 9, 1945 

| Oct. 8, 1951 
| Apr. 11,1949 
Dec. 31, 1947 

| Nov. 9, 1948 
Feb. 8, 1918 
Jan. 20, 1926 
Aug. 14, 1981 
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Se ; aad 
Member and firm Address Date 
I : = admitted 

Mecklenburg, F. H. V. (M)..........-.-.----- 82 Beaver St., New York................-- Oct. 9, 1951 
H. E. Botzow, Inc. 

ge OD I ee eee 43 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1, | Sept. 8, 1932 
Chunilal Mehta & Co. India. 

Mendoza, Luis G Obispo 305, Habana, Cuba__-_-__-_..._---- May 15,1915 
Luis Mendoza & Co. 

Menzel, Alexander _- ae eee far ot Mar. 8, 1926 
Alexander Menzel Co. 

enn: Soman a. (8)... 8 2 ook 66 Beaver St., New York_..._........----. June 19, 1944 

Meyer, John R. (C) a ea  & Se RO. So. ere meees ps Apr. 4, 1940 
A. G. Edwards & Sons. 

Meyer, Maurice Jr. (C) 28 Broad St., New York................... Oct. 21, 1938 
Hirsch & Co. 

Middendorf, C. H. (F) 66 Beaver St., New York.................. Mar. 7, 1912 

Minford, Levis W FO IRN Wig SHOW BORK. Wc iciiwcrcecwewnee Jan. 27,1947 
L. W. Minford & Son 

Miranda, Mario R- ...-| Edificio Western Union 404, Habana, | Apr. 11, 1951 
Com. Azucarera de Guam acaro, oF Cuba. | 

Moore, Perry E (C) Baer 22k _....| 60 Beaver St., New York.............-..--| Dec. 13, 1946 
Robert Moore & Co. 

More, Jose Eugenio Jr ™ ..| Apartado 1687, Habana, Cuba_-____------- Nov. 8, 1939 

Morris, Joseph J. (A) 27S Pree, OW York... .c005di us. Dec. 5, 1952 
C. E. Bickford & Co. 

Mott, C,H. A 106 Wall St., New York.........-...-.....| Dec. 6, 1961 
Czarnikow-Rionda Co. | 

RI ce A ee NEE Bey eke | 1204 Carondelet Bldg., New Orleans, La_.| Mar. 8, 1946 
The South Coast C orp. 

Murphy, J. P eictiatee bao ad ctedtee 120 Wall St., New York.............-.--..| Aug. 11, 1947 
Murphy & Co. 

Poem, meee OE (A)-.~. 2500520208. ’ 10) Wall Gt., New York........2.2.4i.:..4 Mar. 8, 1951 
Nash & O’Brien 

Nelson, Phillins R. (C-M)_- Oe Front 6t.. New York................... Sept. 3, 1925 
Ruffner, Burch & Co. 

Nougam, Ludwig (M) | 135 Front St., New York...........-.--- Apr. 8, 1948 
L. Neugass & Co., Ine. 

Nieschlag, Frederick kK, (M) ; 7) Wee os, New Tork... .-.........<. ..| Jan. 5, 1950 
Care of Nieschlag & Co., Inc. | 

Norton, James P. (A)_-._-- - _.| 104 Front St., New York_______--- _....| July 29, 1941 

eS ) ee ara a ea | 461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif_____- Oct. 6, 1943 
Care of Ortega & Fmigh, Inc. 

Oxnard, Thomas... piddpucescest Wty OO: BOE SSO, Gavenien, Ga. i...2s0. 528 May 8, 1944 
Savannah Sngar Refining Corp. 

Pach, G. Vincent | ASO Well ta TOP Wet ee i cess cic cck July 3, 1947 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

Paine, Hugh E (C) ; xt RETR Bhs, OW WRK niece ences Mar. 15, 1933 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine | 

Pannell, Peter (M) | 52 Broadway, New York._........-.------| July 9, 1947 
Mincing Trading Corp. 

Paton, George Gordon. ______......---.------- 66 Beaver St., New York......----.-------- Dee. 7, 1945 
George Gordon Paton & Co. 

EEN SSE, OES eee) Se oe ee ee ee me Dee. 16, 1943 

Pepion, John 1 Fe SS ciea Rd., , Darien, Conn May 7,1951 

Pettersen, Leif L. (P) Finea Fl Zapote y Anexos, Escuintla, | Oct. 15,1951 

Ren. of Guatemala. 

ID 2 os oo cS dee i CULE ae ky Se Se, May 8, 1925 
H. H. Pike & Son. 

Piper, Alexander Ross Jr. (C)___-- 25 Broad Bt., New VYork......5.......c6u< Jan. 19,1953 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 

Pou, Carlos V 2 SS re 91 Wall St., New York..............-.----] Oct. 7, 1949 
Indies Sugar Corp. 

Powell, Ricardo : 106 Wall St., New York........-..--.--.-- Aug. 18, 1952 
The New Tuinucu Sugar Co., Inc. 

a et A y er 120 Wall St., New York............------- Jan. 8, 1931 
Farr & Co. 

wc bee dn agen eoens 8 East 84th St., New York--......-------- Dec. 7,1901 

oun, wee ta (Poe ek ead 66 Beaver St., hat Wali... .—c<<<i20-J5-2° Oct. 5, 1922 

Regray, Leon i An ee eee 55 Rue d’Epremenil, Havre, France... ---- Dec. 2, 1926 
Care of Chegaray et Cie., S. + 

Reteere, 9. G. CR). occ. 595 Madison Ave., New York. .....------- June 14, 1945 
Standard eae’ Inc. 

RE IE OOP a riccncancesssdCsie? bodes SEAVER TE. Maer TORR senccccsecccseds sy June 8, 1945 
Bache & Co. 

Reiners, Eugene (F) padwbec svete d hd 66 Beaver St., New York.....--.---.------ May 4,1950 

Reinhart, a ar ati 97 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Havre, France.| Aug. 7, 1933 
Societe @’ Importation et de Commission. 

ES REET: 1 Wa G., Now Work.- ..-..6..-..5.8-0.0 July 18, 1949 

Riggs, CUNY <5 hacen BL eke 99 Wall St., New York..........-..-----.- Apr. 6, 1922 
Lamborn & Co., Inc. 

Rionda, B. Braga - eee ee fe Apr. 11, 1939 
The Francisco Sugar Co. 

Robyns, Marcel. -- a  aiieesseccuhasius 120 Avenue Franklin D. Roosevelt, Brus- | May 2, 1929 


sels, Belgium. 
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| 
Member and firm | Address 


Roig, J. Adalberto 
Minford & Co., Ine 


120 Wall St., New York 


} 
| 


Rook, Sir Wm. James | Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London 
C, Czarnikow, Ltd | E, C, 3, England 
Rosekranz, John N 2 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif 
Rosenbaum, George D. (C 120 Broadway, New York 
A. L. Stamm & Co, 
Rosenberg, Philip Room 5300, 20 Exchange Pl., New York 
General Sugar Estates, Ine 
Roussel, W. D. (M 422 Gravier St., New Orleans, La 
Rousselot, Harold A. (C) 14 Wall St., New York 
Orvis Brothers & Co 
Rufenacht, Charles (M) 24 Rue Marechal Gallieni, Havre, France 
Care of Societe Commerciale Interocean- 
ique 
Ruibal, Rodolfo 120 Wall St., New York 
Care of Little & Christman, 
Saar, Oscar A do 
Amoleo Trading Co 
Sachoux, Maurice 99 Wall St., New York 
Salazar, Mario de Mattos (A) Rua de S, Bento No. 389, Sao Paulo, 
Escritorio Vieitas Brazil. 
Schall, Frederick M 99 Wall St., New York 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co. Trading Corp 
Scholtz, J. H., J M) 2 82 Wall St., New York 
choltz & Co 
Schonbrunn, Albert D. (R 77 Water St., New York 
8. A. Schonbrunn & Co 
Schonbrunn, 8. A. (R do 
S. A. Schonbrunn & Co 
Schreiber, Ferdinand A, (F) 60 Beaver St., New York 
Care of Volkart Brothers Co 
Schure, Julius H. (C-M do 
Schwabach & Co 
Schutte, George C (C—-M) 96 Wall St., New York 
Searburgh Co., Ine 
Schwartz, Herbert A. (A) ‘ 97 Front St., New York 
T. Barbour Brown & Co 
Scott, Harold W (C) ; 14 Wall St., New York 


Dean Witter & Co 
Seitz, Louis, Jr. (F) 






Front St., New York 


Senn, Edouard Jean (M 242 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, France 
Care of Compagnie Cotonniere 

Shea, Andrew B. (M) 7 Hanover Sq., New York 
W. R. Grace & Co 

Silence, Frederick H. (A) 98 Front St., New York 
Ruffner, Burch & Co 

Sinonsen, Mario Wallace (E-P 7 Rua Alvares Penteado 208, Sao Paulo, 
Cia Commercial Paulista de Cafe Brazil 

Simonson, Thomaz Conrado (A-C) Rua Boa Vista 76, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Escriptorio Suplicy 

Skrod, Edward J 99 Wall St., New York 
Care of Skrod & Co., Ine 

Slover, Charles F. (A | 109 Front St., New York 
Chas. F. Slover & Co., Ine. 

Smith, W. Everett (R 26 Broadway, New York 
Isbrandtsen Co., Ine 

Spencer, J. D 80 Front St., New York 

Care of J. D. Spencer Co., Ltd. 

Staples, P. A Edificio Ambar Motors (5th Floor), Hab- 
Rosario Sugar Co ana, Cuba 

Stapleton, Thomas F. (F) 66 Beaver St., New York 

Stewart Robert J 95 Rockland Ave., Yonkers, New York 

Stuart, Walter D. (F) 66 Beaver St., New York 
W. D. Stuart & Co. 

Stumpp, E. A. (C) do 
August Stumpp & Co. 

Suplicy, Luiz Jr., (A-C) Rua Boa Vista 76, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Escriptorio Suplicy. 

Sutter, G. E 216 House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Esenwein & Sutter. 

Swanson, Charles M. (F) ; 66 Beaver St., New York 
W. D. Stuart & Co. 

Taffae, Leon (M) 1s 106 Front St., New York 
Leon Taffae Co., Inc. 

Thoben, Frederick W. (C)____- qh | 25 Broad St., New York 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Thomson, A. Allen das ..-..-| 3 West 57th St., New York 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Thulin, Kenneth F, (A) : 105 Front St., New York 


Care of Arnold, Dorr & Co., Ine. 


Date 
1d mitts 
Aug. 11, 
Jan. 25, 
Sept. 3, 
No 
May 7 
Jan. 6 
June 27 
May 1 
June ( 
June ll 
June f 
May 7 
Nov. 13 
July 29 
No ) 
Jan. 11 
June 11 
Dec. 13 
De ( 
Nov 8 
Jan { 
Ly 
Au S 
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, 1947 


De 8, 1949 
June 25, 1951 
Do 
Nov. 10, 1947 
De 6, 1945 
Feb 1953 
Sept. 12, 1930 
Jan. 28, 1932 
Feb. 21, 1924 
Apr. 8, 1912 
Oct 5, 1917 
June 4,1913 
Mar. 17, 1941 
Jan. 14, 1946 
Nov 3, 1949 
Feb. 11,1982 
Nov. 20, 1945 
Jan. 16,1951 
Nov. 16, 1945 


a  _ 
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Member and firm Address admitted 

‘eee, Seeave 1: CO)... 2-2 5-..520.. 60 Beaver 8t., New York-................_- Nov. 4,1948 
Geo. H. McFadden & Bro. 

Uhlmann, Richard F__._..._._-- Rent. eee ee 1480 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Il_._.| Oct. 5,192 
Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Urrutia, Humberto (M-A)-...-.-----------.--- OP Wak Bt. Now VWetk.cisc..........50 May 8, 1952 
Leonidas Lara & Sons, Ine. 

Vandervygh, Frans H. (M)-.--.---------------- On ee Bt. Wow Werk... -. neice ntn cd Feb. 8, 1949 
Curacao Trading Co., Inc. 

ee NID RY ccd paw nscnpen nee 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill__...___. _...| Jan. 9, 1950 
Costa Rican Coffee House, Inc. 

Voelbel, Gordon W. (A)_......---------------- 105 Front St., New York._.............._- Nov. 7,1946 
Gordon W. Voelbel Co., Inc, 

Ware, Sree ee oe): ce ee ve Well Bt., New York..........005-.0.2023 Sept. 7, 1950 
Truebner Voelbel Co. 

Waddington, Manuel G____-----_.--.--------- Santo Tomas 152, Habana, Cuba_________- Apr. 46,1934 
Care of Gia Prod. de Azucar Yaguajay. 

WI TINNED Vo. oo cncecevewsvececan- Foot of Vark St., Yonkers, N. Y-......._. Jan, 29,1937 
Refined’ Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

eS Cee eeeee 67 Broad 8t., New York................... July 14,1947 
Wessel, Duval & Co., ‘Ine. 

Washburn, Lawrence G_____.__......------- 19 Wel Bt., Now Work.....2.20060 5.05.41 Sept. 19, 1947 
American Molasses Co. 

Wedell, Gustav (M)___- oe eee ee | Mar. 8, 1948 
The East Asiatic Co., Inc. 

Westfeldt, Geo. G. (M- A) ...---------.-| 528 Gravier St., New Orleans, La----._.__- Mar. 24, 1916 
Westfeldt Bros. 

White, Alexander M. (C)-_..........--.-.-..-- i ee ae Mar. 5, 1936 
White, Weld & Co. 

White, F. R. RR ees reser 430 Gravier St., New Orleans, La_.-...._-. June 13,1941 
Stewart, Carnal & Co., Ws Ltd. 

Wilkins, Jr., John H. §25 Rhode Island Ave., NE., Washington, | July 18, 1949 
John H. Wilkins Ds Inc. DC 

Wiitieme, 9; Nelson (R).......-.........<..... 250 Park Ave. pg ON iis crt wincnmia Aug. 20,1947 
General Foods Corp. 

0 Se ee eee 415 Gravier St., New Orleans, La----._..- Apr. 3,1952 
Zander & Co., Inc. 

Zelisse, D. H. (A) ciakt itedeect ee onais a ee re Oct. 8,1934 


Curacao Trading Co., Inc. 


Zung, Zung, Zong. -...---..-------- ca 


_| Avenida Central entre Calle 44 y 46, | Nov. 10,1952 


Habana, Cuba. 





DECEASED MEMBERS (WHOSE MEMBERSHIPS HAVE NOT YET BEEN TRANSFERRED) 


Connell, Grover C. 
Duval, Walter John 
Etlin, Paul 

Hills, Reuben W. 


Schierenberg, A. 
Schneider, F. F. H. 
Shute, Sir John Jos. 
Swanson, Carl T. 


Walker, George T. 


FIRMS 





{*Exchange member of firm. 


Abbott, Proctor & Paine, 14 Wall St., 


York. 


+Exchange member giving privileges to a corporation] 


A 


New *Hugh E. Paine 
Gordon W. Abbott 
Maynard C. Ivison 
John B. Finnerty 
Ross H. Walker 
W. Barrett Disney 
Walter A. Bone 
James N. Edwards 
Bernard 8. Holt 
George 8S. Kemp, Jr. 
George J. Stockly 
Leon Mayfield 
James B. Hart 
Daniel H. Ryan 
. Wm. Ross Proctor (Ltd.) 
Archbold van Beuren (Ltd.) 
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Adda, Fernand C. A., ¢/o Miss Sarah Adda, 
Hotel Mirabeau, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Amolco Traaing Co., 120 Wall St., New York-- 


Aron & Co., J., 91 Wall St., New York 


B 
Bache & Co., 36 Wall St., New York- ae 


+ 
, 
Beer & Co., 233 Carondelet St., New Orleans, 
La. 
. 


Bendix & Co., 52JWall St., New York 


Bennett & Co., Jas. E., 30 Broad St., New 


York. 


PRICES 5A 


ee 


*F. C. A. Adda 


*Oscar A. Saar 
tLawrence G. Washburn 
*J. Aron 

TJack R. Aron 

*Louis Blumberg 


Theo. J. Israel 


*Harold L. Bache 
Morton F. Stern 

A. Glen Acheson 
Gustavo Ajo 

Alfred B. Averell 
Edward du Moulin 
William J. Flynn 
tobert C. Hall 
Charles D. Halsey 
John B. Huhn 

Francis K. M. Hunter 
Kk. Douglas Huycke 
Hugo J. Lion 

Donald M. Lovejoy 
Ek. Bates McKee 
tobert Proddow, Jr. 
Robert L. Raclin 
Myron F. Ratcliffe 
*William Reid 
Laurence B. Rossbach 
Joseph Rubin 

Sam H. Sampliner 
Walter A. Schiffer 
Walter F. Schultze 

A Charles Schwartz 
Sam J. Smith 
A. Tessler 
George Weiss 
Adolph Woolner 
Charles A. Blackwell (Ltd.) 
Adrian C, Israel (Ltd.) 
Harold C. Price (Ltd.) 
Marvin J. Silberman (Ltd.) 


*Svdney 


Charles Kenneth Smith (Ltd.) 

Carl M. Keiffer 

*R. H. Bewick 

Michel A. Willem 

William V. Stockdale 

Murray Samuell 

Norris A. Broyles 

Jackson P. Dick, Jr. 

Mrs. Ernestine W. Harvey 
(Ltd.) 

Erie M. Goldsmith 


*Ehdward A. Ruhfel 
Frank I. Scheffey 
Louis Ceszty 
George R. Cooksey, Jr. 
Frank A. Miller 
Emmet G. Barker 
Frank Hegner 
Clarence M. Galvin 
C. Radford Van Ness 
tobert H. Gardner 

*Donald V. MacDonald 


Charles Isaacson 
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Bennett & Son, Wm. Hosmer, 100 Front St., *W.H. Bennett, Jr. 
New York. 
Bickford & Co., C. E., 88 Front St., New York. *Joseph J. Morris 
Herbert R. Graf 
Eric Nelson 
Herbert A. Graf 
John A. McCarthy 
Blanco, Francisco A., Edificio Western Union *Francisco A. Blanco 
No. 405/409, Habana, Cuba. 
Bott & Co., George P., 100 Front St., New *George P. Bott 


ee ee 


ork. 
Braga Bros., 106 Wall St., New York_______- *George A. Braga 
Bernardo R. Braga 
H. W. Braga (Ltd.) e 
Bright & Co., 431 Gravier St., New Orleans, *Louis J. Bright 
La. Kent Satterlee 


Harry L. Squires, Jr. 

Brown & Co., T. Barbour, 97 Front St., New *Herbert A. Schwartz 

York. John F. Banzhaf a 

Emanuel Glaser 

Byrne, Delay & Co., 104 Front St., New York. Victor V. Byrne 

*John E. Delay 

William B. Frank 
Alfonse Muller 
Edwin Walker 


Cc 


Coe & Co., Jacques, 39 Broadway, New York... *Jacques Coe 
Ferdinand A. Gutenstein 
Jerome 8. Weinburg 
Joseph E. Sullivan i 
Florence Coe (special) 
Corn, Schwarz & Co., 60 Beaver St., New York. *Edwin A. Binder 
Fred. R. Hoisington, Jr. 
J. Falls Maury 
Walter Seidel 
John C. Botts 
Mildred Schwarz (Ltd.) 
Courts & Co., 11 Marietta St. NW., P.O. Box RR. W. Courts 
1295, Atlanta, Ga. *Malon G. Courts 
William E. Huger 
W. F. Broadwell 
H. D. Carter, Jr. 
McKee. Nurmailly 
James W. Means 
Frank B. Sites 
Reginald L. Auchincloss, Jr. 


D 


Daub & Carr Co., The, 112 Wall St., New *Ambrose A. Carr 
York. Vincent H. Carr 

Davison & Murphy, 87 11th St., Garden City, *Walter Murphy 
N. Y 


Rt cn. ae 
4 


Drake & Co., J. V., 1 Lloyds Ave., London *J. H. Drake 
E. C. 3, England. F. V. Drake 
*F. C. Drake 
Ernest Alfred Fisher 
Peter Henry Hales 
Drumm, Elrick & Seiler, Ltda., 118 Praca Pio James H. Drumm 
X, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. *Earle Maury Elrick 
Theodore E. Seiler 
Dudok de Wit & Co., H. V., Van Vijgendam *A. B. C. Dudok de Wit 
2-6 Amsterdam, Netherlands. P. E. Moes 
J. G. Van Marle 
T. H. Van Marle 
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duPont & Co., Francis I., 1 Wall. St., New 
York. 


Dyer & Co., B. W., 120 Wall St., New York 


E 


East Asiatic Co., The, 103 Front St., New 
York. 


Edwards & Sons, A. G., 40 Wall St., New York_ 


Ehrhard & Co., F. 
York. 


W., 108 Front St., New 


Enright Bros., 102 Front St., New York_- 
Ervesun & Co., 106 Wall St., New York 


Escriptorio Suplicy, Rua Boa Vista 76, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 


Escritorio Vieitas, Rua de S. Bento No. 389, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Esenwein & Sutter, 1216 House Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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*Edmond duPont 

A. Rhett duPont 

Charles Moran, Jr. 
Marvin A. Chapman 
Daniel K. Chapman 
George A. Whiteside 
John J. Trask 

A. Philip Megna 

Charles L. Hewitt 

Henry H. Badenberger 
Robert A. Rice 

Morris Goldstein 

Donald L. Graham 

James M. King, Jr. 
Melvin M. Cunniff 
Edmond duPont (Ltd.) 
Albert M. Austin (Ltd.) 
Frederick B. Hufnagel (Ltd.) 
E. Paul duPont, Jr. (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Mary W. Pell (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Frances de Forest Stewart 

(Ltd.) 

Mrs. Mary B. Gale (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Jean V. Blossom (Ltd.) 
A. Rhett duPont (Ltd.) 
John 8S. Billingslea (Ltd.) 
*B. Wheeler Dyer 
*Benjamin W. Dyer, Jr. 
*Daniel L. Dyer 

Leonard F. Daidone 

Ruth W. Dyer 


+Gordon W. Voelbel 
*Knud Holm 

Presley W. Edwards 
W. Guy Redman 
Joshua A. Harvey 
John M. Woods 
Warren Finley McElroy, Jr. 
Charles F. Ford 
Gordon D. Stott 
*John R. Meyer 
Richard Morev 


Presley W. Edwards (trustee, 
special) 

John M. Woods (trustee, spe- 
cial) 


Christian B. Peper (special) 
*Frederick W. Ehrhard 
*Fred. W. Ehrhard, Jr. 

James F. Sullivan 

Louis E. Ehrhard 
*John J. Enright 
Joseph E. Enright 
*Placido A. Ervesun 

C. H. G. Ervesun 
*Luiz Suplicy, Jr. 

Paulo Cochrane Suplicy 
*Thomaz C. Simonsen 
Jose Vieitas, Jr. 

Joao de Souza Dantas 
*Mario deMattos Salazar 
Reginaldo de Carvalho 

Maurice Fehr 
*G. E. Sutter 

G. E. Sutter, Jr. 
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F 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, New York 


Fairchild & Bolte, 91 Front St., New York--- 
Farr & Co., 120 Wall St., New York______--- 


Fuchs, Charles & Co., 120 Wall St., New York- 
G 

Garcia-Diaz y Compania, Aguiar No. 453, 
Habana, Cuba. 

Goldtree, Liebes & Co., Casa, San Salvador, 
FE] Salvador. 

Golodetz, M., 29 Mincing Lane, London, E. 
. 3 


Golodetz & Co., M., 120 Wall St., New York_- 


Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, New York - - 





PRICES 


William Fahnestock, Jr. 
*Sherburn M. Becker, Jr. 
John J. Rudolf 

M. Donald Grant 
Thomas B. Walton 
Charles J. Doerrler 

B. Frank Davis 

Roy R. Coffin 

Allan J. MeIntosh (Ltd.) 
*Kenneth H. Fairchild 
Chas. H. Bolte 
*F. Shelton Farr 

John Farr 
*William F. Prescott 
tErnest M. Jonklaas 
Garrow T. Geer, Jr. 
Emmet Whitlock . , 
Lawrence H. Dixon 

Selma Farr (limited) 

Helen G. Downs (limited) 

Frances G. Geer (limited) 
*Charles Fuchs 

Jeanette L. Fuchs 


Salustiano Garcia Diaz 
*Juan Garcia Diaz 
*Ernesto Liebes 

Eugenio Liebes 
*M. Golodetz 

A. Golodetz 
*M. Golodetz 
*J. Ginzberg 

Jura Ginzberg 
*Efim Golodetz 

Simon Golodetz 

Mark Ginzberg 

Marcus Goodbody 

Harold P. Goodbody 
Frederic H. Hahn 

H. VanBrunt McKeever 
Edwin E. Soyer 
*Samuel T. Hubbard 

Philip F. Heintz 

Thomas A, Larkin 

J. Bernard Miller 

Leonard J. Paidar 

Arthur C. Brett 

James A. Hetherington IT 
William H. Swartz 

Frank E. Voorheis ¢ 
Albert Roberts, Jr. 

Frank W. Bryan 

D. Goodbody (Ltd.) 
Robert Goodbody 2d (Ltd.) 
Howard Froelick (Ltd.) 
Arthur F. Hetherington (Ltd.) 
Agnes E. Goodbody (Ltd.) 
Nellie J. Goodbody (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Mary P. Peirson (Ltd.) 
Winifred C. McKeever (Ltd.) 
Grace B. Miller (Ltd.) 
William D. Winchell (Ltd.) 
John C. Goodbody (Ltd.) 
Herbert K. Reese (Ltd.) 
Robert Goodbody (Ltd.) 
Joseph A. Rushton (Ltd.) 
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Goossens & van Rossem, van Oldenbarnevelt- Eduard J. W. M. Goossens 
straat 12, Rotterdam, Holland Arthur L. M. H. Goossens 
*Gerard Robertus Castendijk 
Eduard C. H. Goossens 
Hendrik E. H. Goossens 


H 


Harris, Upham & Co., 14 Wall Street, New George Upham Harris 
York Henry Upham Harris 
Milton W. McGreevy 
James A. Cathcart 
John O. Middlebrook 
“ Philip F. Hartung 
Caspar C. de Gersdorff 
Matthew E. Smith, Jr. 
*James F. Burns, Jr. 
George G. Bass 
Irvine O. Hockaday 
tichard L. Kennedy, Jr. 
W. Allston Flagg 
C. Douglass Green 
Philip B. Weld 
Charles I. McLean 
Lowell L. Grady 
Gerald V. Hollins, Jr. 
Melville P. Merritt 
Lewis B. Harder 
Ashley Thorndike 
Willis P. Beal 
Arthur R. Mejia 
Ralph A. Rotnem 
Howard B. Dean, Jr. 
Leo F. Daley 
Est. of John F. Harris (limited) 
Thomas 8S. Adams (limited) 
William Turnbull (limited) 
John T. Pratt, Jr. (limited) 
Geoffrey G. Whitney (limited) 
E. Mauran Beals, Jr. (limited) 
Charles Handasyde Whitney 
(limited 
Henry L. Terrie (limited) 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad St., New Joseph E. Swan 
York. *Herbert G. Bell 
Gilbert King 
Joseph G. Osborne 
Charles W. Gillies 
*Frederick W. Thoben 
Edwin J. Hodder 
Wickliffe Shreve 
Graham Bell 
Sherman M. Bijur 
N. Leonard Jarvis 
Wm. Minot Thomas 
Kenneth Ward 
Earle Catchell 
Robert G. Stone (limited) 
Earle H. Rodney (special) 
Leslie Harman (special) 
Dr. Livingston W. Houston 
special) 
Albert’ Ehrenfreund (limited) 
Caroline C. Towner (special) 
Hazard, A., Co., 99 Wall St., New York....-. *Armand Hazard 
Leon C. Messenger 
Hendrickson & Kammer, 101 Front St., New Nelson B. Hendrickson 
York. *George Kammer 
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Henry’s, Lewis B., Sons, 135 Front St., New *Lewis C. Henry 
York. William H. Burns 
Raymond G. MacDonald 
Hentz, H., & Co., 60 Beaver St., New York.. *Jerome Lewine 
Robert P. Baruch 
Edmund W. Fitzgerald 
Arthur J. Neumark 
Lewis D. Raabin 
E. Milo Greene 
Wilbur H. Clayton 
Stanley Hesse 
Walter C. Gibson 
Henry A. Zoeller * 
Robert Pollak 
Jerome Lewine, Jr. 
Dr. Herman B. Baruch (special), 
(deceased) . 
Norma R. Lewine (special) * 
Higgons, J. A., & Son, 66 Beaver St., New *J. A. Higgons, Jr. 
York. J. A. Higgons IIT | 
Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad St., New York_------ Howard C. Hirsch | 
Paul L. Kohns 
Robert L. Kohns L 
*Maurice Mever, Jr. : 
Robert F. Shelare | 
Clifford Hollander 
Daniel T. Pierce, Jr. 
J. Dalton Couig | 
Louis A. Mollard i 
Ida Hirsch (special) 
Alphonse A. Shelare (special) 
Alphonse A. Shelare, and Rose 
D. Seligsberg, as_ trustees 
under the last will and testa- 
ment of Albert J. Seligsberg, 
deceased. 
Executors and trustees under 
will of Harry Eising, Robert 
E. Eising, Howard C. Hirsch, 
Robert L. Kohns, trustees 
under trust agreement dated 
Sept. 14, 1951. 
Rose D. Seligsberg (special) 
Hoffman, M. J., Co., 129 Front St., New York. *Max J. Hoffman 
Holk, C. van, P. O. Box 584, Amsterdam, *W. van de Linde 
Holland. 
Hutton, E. F., & Co., 61 Broadway, New York_ Ruloff E. Cutten - 
Theodore A. Lauer 
Gerald M. Loeb 
Gordon B. Crary 
Sylvan C. Coleman 
Dean Dillman ii 
George B. Wagstaff 
Lawrence McK. Miller 
*George R. Kantzler 
Joseph J. Edgerton 
W. Allen Taylor 
Frank E. Naley 
Warner M. Washburn 
Franklin G. Clement 
Donald K. Phillips 
Matthew A. Anderson 
J. Raymond Stuart 
Gordon B. Crary, Jr. 
Douglas B. Lewis 
William D. Kilduff 
Willard Robert Wigley, Jr. 
Maurice F. Summers 
Edward F. Hutton (special) 
John G. Curtis (special) 
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I 


A. C. Israel & Co., 95 Front St., New York.... *Adrian C. Israel 
*Herman F. Baerwald 
Charles R. Crosby 
Leon Israel & Bros., 101 Front St., New York. *Leon Israel, Jr. 
*Samuel Israel, Jr. 
William Ullman 





J 
E. A. Johnson & Co., 166 California St., San *Edwin A. Johnson 
Francisco, Calif. 
K 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 1 Wall St., New York- -- Charles U. Bay 
i *Albert C. Hugo 
i D. Arnold Skelly 
James C. Warren 
is ’ M. E. Lawrence 
Richard M. Barnes 
Russell C. Graef 
; Myron D. Stein 
Gordon R. Kay 
} Dudley J. Byers 


Mrs. Josephine P. Bay (limited) 
Wm. L. Korbin & Co., 98 Front St., New York. *William L. Korbin 

Theodore R. Korbin 

Joseph F. Vesce 


L 


oe eT 


Gerard La Centra & Co., 177 State St., Bos- *Gerard La Centra 
ton, Mass 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 25 Broad Su., Harry B. Lake 
New York. *Henry March 
John Rosenthal 
William W. Cumberland 
Carl K. Erpf 
; Est. Edward E. Thalmann 
i (limited) 
e Paul M. Rosenthal (limited) 
Mrs. Jane R. Heimerdinger 


GIS 


(limited) 
Lagemann Bros., 106 Wall St., New York- . *Kric Lagemann 
Walter Lagemann 
La Grange & Co., 61 Broadway, New York *Frank C. La Grange 


M. Ronald Brukenfeld 
David Igelheimer 
Lamborn, Riggs & Co., 99 Wall St., New York. *Ody H. Lamborn 
tCharles C. Riggs 
John W. Lamborn 
*J. William Craig 
Charles W. Chapin 
’ Lamson Bros. & Co., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., —_E. F. Thompson 
Chicago, III. *G. E. Booth 
A. W. Lindeke 
Kk. F. Thompson, Jr. 
J. F. Wade 
Joseph H. Mathews 
George F. De Marke 
Lynn W,. Gochenour 
Walter K. Lederhaus & Co., 91 Front St., New *Walter K. Lederhaus 
York. *Samuel John Matassa 
i W.H. Lee Co., 101 Front St., New York ee 
Mrs. J. V. Lee 


’ 
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Lehman Bros., 1 William St., New York__._-- Allan 8S. Lehman (deceased) 
Robert Lehman 
John M. Haneock 
Monroe C. Gutman 
Paul M. Mazur 
Wm. J. Hammerslough 
John Hertz 
Joseph A. Thomas 
*William S. Glazier 
John R. Fell 
Frederick L. Ehrman 
H. J. Szold 
Philip Isles 
Paul E. Manheim 
Francis A. Callery 
Herman H. Kahn 
Morris Natelson 
Edwin L. Kennedy ‘ » 
Frank J. Manheim 
Levin & Co., 99 Wall St., New York___---_-- *Albert Levin 
falph M. Carruthers 
Angel Machado (limited) 
Carlota Steegers (limited) 


$. Alfred Levy, 105 Front St., New York _-_-_-- *S. Alfred Levy 
Mrs. Laura C. Levy 
Litt & Miller, 66 Beaver St., New York. ---.-- *Herbert C. Litt 


Charlotte Litt 
Reuben Sturtz 
Little & Christman, 120 Wall St., New York__ *J. L. Little 
*G. V. Christman 
M. E. Haller 
M. E. Moore 
Lobo & Co., 99 Wall St., New York__.------ *Gustavo Lobo, Jr. 
*Gerard Ascher 
Mario Montoro (limited) 
Antonio Navarro (limited) 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 WallJSt., Carl M. Loeb 
New York. John L. Loeb 
Clifford W. Michel 
Armand G. Erpf 
Henry A. Loeb 
Mark J. Millard 
W. Palmer Dixon 
Frank F. Gernon 
Hubert R. A. Simon 
Hans A. Widenmann 
Frederick T. Koyle | - 
Samuel L. Stedman j 
Stephen A. Koshland ; 
Henry Parish, 2d i 
A. Raymond McKernan 
J. Herbert Higgins ’ , 
Mrs. Adeline M. Loeb (limited) 
Mrs. Frances L. Loeb (limited) 
Theodore Bernstein (limited) 
Lombard & Co., 99 Wall St., New York 5._--. *Rafael Lombard 
*Arthur B. Caleagnini 
Benjamin Garcia 
Frank C. Lowry & Co., 99 Wall St., New *Frank C. Lowry 
York 5. *Charles S. Lowry 


— 
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M 
Machado & Co., 115 Broad St., New York 4. 


Mackey & Co., C. A., 111 Wall St., New 
York 5. 

E. D. & F. Man, 4 Lloyds Ave., London E. 
C. C., England. 


McDonnell & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 


McFadden & Bro., Geo. H., 60 Beaver St., 
New York. 


Mehta & Co., Chunilal, 43 Mahatma Gandhi 
td., Bombay 1. 
Mendoza & Co., Luis, Obispo 305, Havana 


Menzel Co., Alexander, 82 Wall St., New York 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 
Pine St., New York. 


PRICES 


H. L. Machado 

Helen Machado 

M. J. Carballeira 

Rose Carballeira 

I. A. Canedo 

Luis Abella 
*Edward L. Gallagher 
Rose Carballeira 
*C. A. Mackey 

M. L. Mackev 
*Gordon Dow Hodge 

Lt. Col. C. E. F. Dumas 
W. F. Clatworthy 

Henry F. Stone 
Timothy C. C. Dumas 
Peter A. G. Hodge 

Alan E. Clatworthy 
*J. F. MeDonnell 

H. MeDonnell 

W. P. O’Connor 

Horace O. Kilbourn 
Alexander J. Me Donnell 
Edward F. Becker 
Charles Edward Me Donnell 
Donal P. McDonnell 4 

tobert E. MeDonnell, Jr. 
T. Murrav MeDonnell 
William P. O’Connor, Jr. 
*John H. MeFadden, Jr. 
Hugh N. Dixon 

Roy O. Beach 
*Gustave I. Tolson 
Charles P. Oates 

Robert D. MeCallum 

tov O. Beach, Jr 
Barclay McFadden 

Eric A. Catmur 
*Sir Chunilal B. Mehta 


*Luis G Mendoza 
*Francisco I ernandez, Suarez 
Abelardo Ruiz 
Adolfo G Mendoza 
*Alexander Menzel 
Charles E. Merrill 
Edward Allen Pierce 
Charles E. Fenner 
Alpheus &> Jeane 
Kenneth H. Bitting 
Harry F. Bliss 

John C. B. Burch 
Edwin O. Cartwright 
Anthony D. Cassatt 
Russell Clark 
Chauncey P. Colwell 
Victor B. Cook 
James D. Corbett 
William H. Culbertson 
J. Lowell Driscoll 
William H. Dunkak 
James B. Dyer 

Earle W. English 

*J. Henry Fellers 


Darwin 8. Fenner 
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Pine St., New York—Continued 


Douglas C. Findlay 

Robert B. Flinn 

Samuel L. Fuller 

George A. Garrett 

Austin A. Graham 

John J. Gurian 

Homer P. Hargrave 

Joseph P. Henican, Jr. 
Francis C. Hunter 

Earl W. Huntley 

John L. Julian 

Arthur L. Kerrigan 

Cyrus H. King 

Ray L. Lamb 

Arthur S. Laundon 

G. Edward Ledbetter 

George J. Leness 

Winthrop C. Lenz 

Michael W. McCarthy 
*Robert A. Magowan 

Charles K. Marsico 

Kenneth W. Martin 

Herbert H. Melcher 

James E. Merrill 

John H. Moller 

Allen A. Pierce 

E. Howard H. Roth 

Milija Rubezanin 

Caryl H. Sayre 

Almar H. Shatford 
Ferdinand C. Smith 

Norman P. Smith 

Winthrop H. Smith 

Russell T. Stern 

John F. Sullivan 

James E. Thomson 

William V. Walsh 

T. Johnson Ward 

Byron G. Webster 

Norman Weiden 

Manuel Weisbuch 

Jack Wiggin, Jr. 

Francis D. Willis 

Albert J. Wolf 

Charles E. Merrill (limited) 
Charles E. Fenner (limited) 
Edward E. Bartlett, Jr. (limited) 
Jean T. Beane (limited) 
Marian B. Beane (limited) 
Herman Belth (limited) 
Albert G. Boesel (limited) 
Frank B. Cahn (limited) 
Estate of A. Y. Carpenter 

(limited) 

Esther T. Carpenter (limited) 
Joseph N. Carpenter (limited) 
John F. Clark, Jr. (limited) 
Russell Clark (limited) 

Earle W. English (limited) 
Bessie W. Fraunhar (limited) 
Richard H. Gordon (limited) 
Estate of B. C. Gwathmey 

(limited) 

Kathleen M. Hargrave (limited) 
Joseph H. Himes (limited) 
Earl H. Hulsey (limited) 
William C. Jackson (limited) 
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Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Harold F. Johnson (limited) 
Pine St., New York—Continued Ruth G. Jones (limited) 
Sadie K. Klau (limited) 
Florence B. Klingenstein 
(limited) 

William R. Lovett (limited) 
Leonard Marx (limited) 
Ethel F. Mercereau (limited) 
Ray T. Miller (limited) 
Gertrude B. Prins (limited) 
Robert L. Rooke (limited) 
Almar H. Shatford (limited) 
Ethel W. Skutch (limited) 
Winthrop H. Smith (limited) 
Everett T. Tomlinson (limited) 
John F. Wark (limited) 

Minford & Son, L. W., 70 Pine St., New York 5. *L. W. Minford 
Frank 8S. McGill 

Monitz, Wallack & Colodney, 99 Wall St., *Victor Colodney 

New York 5. I. Edward Edelstein 

Mrs. Lena R. Wallack (special) 
Mrs. Marie Louis Monita (spe- 


cial) 
Moore, Robert & Co., 60 Beaver St., New *Perry E. Moore 
York 4. L. Hudson Leathers 


John D. Miller, Jr. 
Ida M. Hillmuth 
William B. Behrens 
Muller, Waldemar, 96 Wall St., New York 5.. Waldemar Muller 
*Edward G. Joseph 
Murphy & Co., 120 Wall St., New York 5.-.-. *John P. Murphy 
Marion K, Murphy 
N 


Nash & O’Brien, 111 Wall St., New York 5 *Richard M. Nash 
Austin A. O’Brien 
O 


Orvis Bros. & Co., 14 Wall St., New York 5... Warner D. Orvis 
F. Howard Smith 
*Harold A. Rousselot 
Henry H. Balfour 
J. Antonio Zalduondo 
William G. Wigton 
Clifford G. Doerle 
James 8. Shields 
Herbert R. Johnson (limited) 
Floyd Y. Keeler (limited) 

P 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25 Broad Clarence J. Bridgen 
St.. New York 4. Frank H. Brown 

Dan Byrne 
Carroll B. Cary 
D. W. Chamberlin 
Harry D. Comer 
John W. Corrington 
Albert P. Everts 
George M. Forrest 
tobert Gilmor 
Edmond E. Hammond 
Roscoe A. Hayes 
Morris F. La Croix 
Herbert Levy 
David J. Lewis 
Robert W. MacArthur 
Lloyd W. Mason 
R. C. Mees 
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Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 25 Broad 


St., New York 4—Continued 


Paton, George Gordon, & Co., 66 Beaver St., 


New York 4. 
Pettersen, L. Lind, Escuintla, Guatemala 


Pike H. H., & Son, 120 Wall St., New York 5-- 


R 


Reamer, Turner & Co., 104 Front St., New 


York 5 


Rothschild, L. F., & Co., 120 Broadway, New 


York 5. 


Ruffner, Burch & Co., 98 Front St., New 


York 5. 


Scholtz & Co., 82 Wall St., New York 5__--- 


Schonbrunn & Co., S. A. 77 Water St., New 


York 5. 





PRICES 


James J. Minot 

Raymond W. Miottel 
Guenther M. Philipp 
William A. Pidgeon 
*Alexander R. Piper, Jr. 
Albert Pratt 

James F. Quigg 

Frank R. Schumann 

Rueben Thorson 

John M. Valleau 

Douglas M. Warner 

William Wegner 

Maurice M. Wheeler 

James E. Davis 

Stevens Manning 

Charles F. Adams, Jr. (limited) 
Stanwood B. Bradlee (limited) 
Lawrence E. Hemenway 

(limited) 

Frank R. Hope (limited) 
Walter Hunnewell (limited) 
William A. Paine II (limited) 
Michael J. O’Brien (limited) 
John W. Foster (limited) 
Edwin A. Merrill (limited) 
James Nowell (limited) 

A. Winsor Weld (limited) 
Stuart R. Reed (limited) 
Charles Schudt (limited) 
*George Gordon Paton 
Kenneth H. Paton 
*Leif Lind Pettersen 
*H. Harvey Pike 

R. F. Potter 
TGuy V. Gurney 


*E. J. Burke, Jr. 
James Elliott Burt 
Leonard A. Hockstader 
Willard E. Loeb 
*Henry L. Heming 
Henry A. Cohn 
Albert F. Hockstader 
Eugene Treuhold 
Paul M. Kaufmann 
Henry J. Dietrich 
Thomas H. Hockstader - 
Hugh Samson 
Alexander H. MacKinnon 
Burbank C. Young 
Peter A. Cohn 
Charles Neuwirth (Ltd.) “ * 
Henry C. Schreier (Ltd.) 
Louis F. Rothschildg(Ltd.) 
J. W. Blackburn 
t William C. Englisbee 
*Phillips R. Nelson 
Charles J. Seng 
*F. H. Silence 





*J. H. Scholtz, Jr. 
Tito Abbo, Jr. 
Luis A. Abbo 
*S. A. Schonbrunn 
*Albert Schonbrunn 


ca daleamseai 





Schwabach & Co., 60 Beaver St., New York 


Seitz, L., 135 Front St., New York 


Shapiro & Co., E., 66 Beaver St., New York 


le IO AEE 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall St., New 
York. 


Shields & Co., 44 Wall St., New York-- 
Stamm & Co., A. L., 120 Broadway, New 
York. 
Stuart & Co., W. D., 66 Beaver St., New 
. York. 
Stumpp & Co., August, 66 Beaver St., New 
York. 
T 
- Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall St., New 
York. 
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Paul Perutz 
*Julius H. Schure 
*\I W Feingold 

Fred W. Perutz 

E. Richard Schwabach 
George J. Perutz 
‘Louis Seitz 

R. M. Seitz 
*Idward 5. Shapiro 
Lisette Shapiro 
Murray D. Safanie 
*Walter Mavnard 
Robert C. Van Tuyl 
Farwell Winston 
Rov E. Bard 
Harrv Kk. Smith 
H. Stanley Krusen 
toland { Steven 
William J. Denman 
Alfred EK. Thurber 
George D. Rees 
Robert A. Kugler 
William P. Banning 
Walter Tintner 
KE. Townsend Irvin (Ltd.) 
Walter L. Johnson (Ltd 
Leeds Mitchell (Ltd.) 
J. Harry Steinkampf (Ltd.) 
Paul V. Shields 
Cornelius Shields 
Eugene P. Barry 
Vladimir N. Bashkiroff 
Robert T. Veit 
Macrae Svkes 
Theodore L. Crockett 
John Jerome Reilly 
Bernard F. Toole 
Milton Watkins 
Herbert H. Childs (Ltd.) 
Alfred L. Stamm 
*George D. Rosenbaum 
Harry Rosenbaum 
Everard M. C. Stamm 
Hines O. Metz 

fene B. Bickart 
*Walter D. Stuart 
*Charles M. Swanson 
*Edwin A. Stumpp 


Henry Holt 

F. C. Rogers 

2. F. Teichgraeber 
. A. Kiernan 

R. M. Crooks 

B. E. Billings 

J. A. Prindiville 
Robert L. Turpin 
J. J. Maloney 
Walter T. O’Hara 
Cecil B. Pepper 
Henry Holt, Jr 
Denis M. Hogan 
C. E. Fuller, Jr. 
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Thomson McKinnon, 11 Wall St., New 
York—Continued 


Truebner Voelbel Co., 79 Wall St., New York_-_ 
V 
Volkart Brothers Co., 60 Beaver St., New York_- 


WwW 


Walter & Co., C. J., 66 Beaver St., New York__ 
Wertheim & Co., 120 Broadway, New York--- 


Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co., 76 Beaver St., 
New York. 


Westfeldt Bros., 528 Gravier St., New Orleans, 
La. 


White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall St., New York_- 


PRICES 


George L. Bartlett 
Lyman A. Gould 
William E. Ferguson 
Milton F. Untermeyer, Jr. 
Bernard E. Teichgraeber 
David Krell 
John H. Marshall 
Daniel J. Mitchell 
Mrs. Martha C. Bruns (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Bernadine T. Cullen (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Ivy H. Haley (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Katherine Haley Fuller 
(Ltd.) 
Denis M. Hynes (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Myla H. Jordan (Ltd.) 
Elsie W. Mansfield (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Louise C. Olive (Ltd.) 
Mrs. Woodrow Pepper Ashcraft 
(Ltd.) 

Louis H. Truebner 

*Walter H. Voelbel 


*Alfred Boedtker 

E. H. Sennhauser 
Walter Keller 

E. Harold Saer 

Mrs. V. Hafter-Reinhart 
Mrs. U. Dubs-Reinhart 
Hans Gysel 

J. L. Hurschler 


*William Kachergus 
*Joseph Klingenstein 
Milton Steinbach 

Henry Hottinger 

George 8. Jones 

Richard J. Bernhard 
Allen C. Du Bois 
Herbert A. Goldstone 
*George Hintz 

Ernest E. Frick 

Mrs. Hilda A. Peyton (special) 
*George G. Westfeldt 
George G. Westfeldt, Jr. 
E. A. Leonhardt 

(In Commendam) 
Wallace O. Westfeldt 
(In Commendam) 

Jean Cattier 

Benjamin 8. Clark 
Harold Benjamin Clark (Ltd.) 
Clarence E. Goldsmith 
William C. Hammond, Jr. 
Roland M. Hauck 
Chandler Hovey, Jr. 

E. Jansen Huot 

L. Emery Katzenbach II 
Francis Kernan 

Henry W. Meers 

Julius C. Ransom 
Harmon L. Remmel 

J. Preston Rice (Ltd.) 
John W. Valentine 

W. J. K. Vanston 
Gilbert H. Wehmann 


Me. ae 
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White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall St., New York 


Continued 


J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co., 115 Broadway, 


New York. 


Witter & Co., Dean, 45 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


David Weld 
*Alexander M. White 
Harold T. White 
Harold T. White, Jr. 
Dimitri Yassukovich 
Harry E. Towle 
*Joseph A. Dernberger 
Charles I. De Bevoise 
Oswald Andersen 
Gordon Y. Billard 
Roval E. Peterson 
Arthur Jansen 

George G Moore, Jr 
F. Donald Arrowsmith 
John H. Welch 
Malcolm C. Bruce 
Frederick J. Blanchett 
Henry J. Zilka 

Edwin F Peabody 
Robert D. Cavanaugh 
Donald M. Hinton 
Frederick L. Morrison 
Irving Kahn 

Dean Witter 

Jean C. Witter 

Guy Witter 

G. Willard Miller 
John Witter 

Clav H. Sorrick 
Phelps Witter 

W. L. Campbell 

F. fF. Janney 

Kk. D. Witter 

Richard W. Kellett 
Austin Brown 

D. G. Volkmann (special) 
W. P. Roth (special) 
Talbot P. Kendall 
Ralph E. Phillips 
*Harold W. Scott 

J. Bradford Crow, Jr. 
Eaton Taylor 
Frank T. McCormick (deceased) 
William Cavalier (special) 
Llovd C. Stevens 

A. L. Wetmore (Ltd.) 
Charles H. Clay 
Herbert H. Michels 
Dean Witter, Jr. 
Townlev W. Bale 
Wendell W. Witter 
William M. Witter 
Herbert R. Washer 
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CORPORATIONS 


Corporations granted privileges under section 112 of the bylaws, name of member on 
been granted, and date on which privileges 


whose membership privileges have 
commenced 


Corporation and member 








Aguirre Corp. of New York 
Raymond 8. Baxter 
American Molasses Co 
Lawrence G 
American Sugar Refining Co., the 
G. Vincent Pach 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc 
J. M. Clark 
Arechabala, Jose, S. A 
J. Fermin Iturrioz 
Aron, J. & Co., 
Jack R. Aron 
Bendiks, H. L. C., Ine 
Harry L. C. Bendiks 
Borchsenius, Carl, Co., Inc 
Carl Borchsenius 
Botzow, H. E., Ine 
FE. H. V. Mecklenburg 
Brach, E. J., & Sons 
Edwin J. Brach 


td. 

J. H. Marshall 
Central Tinguaro, S. A--- 

Jose R. Garcia Linares 


Mario W. Simonsen 
Compania Azucarera Central Toledo__.-.- 
Manuel Aspuru 


Mario R. Miranda 
Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas 
Charles H. Davies 
Continental Coffee Co., Inc__...- 
Jacob Cohn 
Costa Rican Coffee House, Inc... 
Bernardo Vargas 
Craig-Stanton & Co., Inc 
Raphael H. Elmaleh 
Cuban-American Mercantile Corp., the 
David M. Keiser 
Cuban Dominican Sales Corp- 
Arthur Kirstein, Jr. 
Curacao Trading Co., Inc 
David H. Zelisse 
Czarnikow, C., Ltd_ 
Sir William James Rook 
Czarnikow-Rionda Co_- 


Dannemiller Coffee Co_- 
Albert J. Dannemiller 

De Hope Goldschmidt Corp__. 
Otto H. Goldschmidt 

East Asiatic Co., Ine_____- 
Gustav Wedell 

Eastern Sugar Trading Corp... - 
Ernest M. Jonklaas 

Edgar, W. H. & Son, Inc. 


Eppens, Smith Co., 
Frank E. Hodson 
Fischel, L. M. & Oo., Ltd..--- 
John Roy Fischel 
Fleetwood Coffee Co 
Overton Dickinson 
Francisco Sugar Co__. 
B. Braga Rionda 
Galban Lobo Trading Co., 8. A- 
Julio Lobo 
Garcia-Beltran Co., 8. A 
Benjamin Garcia-Beltran 
General Foods Corp 


General Sugar Estates, Inc 
Philip Rosenberg. 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc 








Address Effective 
pelea ouccccae 99 Wall St., New York City 5.............| Jan. 5,1951 
56 printuhiebbntobimmuist 120 Wall St., New York City 5 See July 7,1949 
Washburn | 
Gi dpbmes MNO ceuctiak ccctebbscdecckactcoticcucneel ee 
a 60 Beaver St., New York City 4...........| Sept. 8, 1952 
a ia ee a | Edificio Arechabala Cardenas, Cuba-.__-- -| Jan. 30,1940 
Ine., (New Orleans) _........-- 336 Magazine St., New Orleans 10, La___- Nov. 7, 1985 
SOE a ee eee 96 Front St., New York City 5.._.........| Jan. 26,1950 
| 
ce ee 2 er | 89 Front St., New York City 5............| Mar. 7,1949 
5 POPE SEIRE ee 82 Beaver St., New York City 5._.........| Nov. 14, 1951 
lal a 4656 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il]..........| May 5, 1949 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., | 215 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif.....| Nov. 8, 1951 
ae ....--| O'Reilly 201, Habana, Cuba Dee. 3, 1948 
Companhia Commercial Paulista de Cafe _ _- OG RIO, CHOI oes Sten eecucewnncetnns July 6,1951 
Mercaderes 113, Habana, Cuba_-_---- July 15, 1952 
Compania Azucarera de Guamacaro, 8. A._._.| Western Union Bldg., No. 404, Habana, | May 4, 1951 
Cuba. 
Barcelona, Spain...............--..------.| Oct. 14, 1948 
_ 371 West Ontario St., Chicago 90, Tll__.-- | Jan. 23, 1946 
| 
5 1 North La Salle St., Chicago 3, Tll___._-- | Feb. 8, 1950 
| 
-p 302 5th Ave., New York City 1 | Aug. 7, 1950 
San 347 Madison Ave., New York City 17__- Mar. 3, 1943 
Be eS 60 East 42d St., New York City 17- | June 2, 1927 
SP Fe ae 82 Wall St., New York City 5 | Feb. 6, 1936 
ee Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London | Mar. §8, 192% 
E, C. 3, England. 
‘ i 106 Wall St., New York City 5- .----| May 4, 1950 
B. Rionda Braga and C, H. A. Mott 
See ae 116 39th St., Brooklyn 32, N. Y_--_------ Dec. 4, 1924 
91 Wall St., New York City 5. Feb. 7, 1950 
os 103 Front St., New York City 5_-- Apr. 15, 1948 
120 Wall St., New York City 5. Nov. 3, 1950 
ee 1924 West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 16, | Nov. 10, 1948 
A. W. Beebe | Mich, 
Inc__. 51-10 21st St., Long Island City_.......--.- Jan. 29, 1952 
3 St. Dunstan’s Lane, London, E. C. 3, | Jan. 2, 1953 
England. 
| 246 East 11th St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn__..| Jan. 6, 1947 
106 Wall St., New York City 5.......-.-- May 5, 1939 
| San Ignacio 104-108, Habana, Cuba_.-.-..| July 2, 1947 
| 367 Aguiar St., Habana, Cuba-.-...._------ Oct. 7, 1926 
Tee ee See | 250 Park Ave., New York City--....------ Sept. 3, 1947 
J. Nelson Williams. | : 
dace mcs cateehbah ee cla Room 5300, 20 Exchange Pl., New York | June 6, 1929 
City. 
Se a 1100 Cardondelet Bldg., New Orleans, La_} Mar. 5, 1925 
Charles Godchaux. | 
..---| 7 Hanover 8q., New York City---.- Nov. 8, 1951 


Grace, W. R. & Co : 
J. E. Godoy. \ 
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Corporations grante d pri ile ges unde r Sé ction rr 2 of the h jlaws, rane of le mhe ron 
whose membership privileges have been granted, and date on which privileges 
commenced— Continued 


Corporation and member A ddress Effective 


Hard & Rand, Ine 107 Wall St., New York City June 5, 1930 
Arthur A. Anisanse] 














Henderson Sugar Refinery, Inc 749 South Peters St., New Orleans, La....| Apr. 14, 1949 
Fred A. Gambel 
Hershey Sugar Sales Corp 120 Wall St., New York City Feb. 10, 1948 
Guy V. Gurney. 
Hormiguero Central Corp 60 Beaver St., New York City Jan 8, 1953 
Charles H, Blackburn. 
Imperial Sugar Co Sugar Land, 7 D 7, 1950 
1. H. Kempner ° 
Indies Sugar Corp 91 Wall St., New York City Nov. 7, 1949 
Carlos V. Pou. 
Internatio-Rotterdam, Ine 61 Broadway, New York City Jar 3, 1949 
Jan Hendrik van Dam 
Isbrandtsen Co., Ine 26 Broadway, New York City Feb, 5, 1953 
W. Everett Smith, 
Lamborn & Co., Inc 9 Wall St., New York City Tar » 194 
{ { Ri 
La So ] Leoni 9 Wall N Y City Ju l 952 
her I 
Led war Bil & Co.. In % Wail S ‘ \ ( 6. 1949 
h MI ef ‘ 
- & Co.. Ine Gi O I A 48 
, I 
I ( »., Ine 99 Wal , New ¥ ( } 4 19 
M ( Inc \ 1 RO | t New Y¥ ( ( iS 
\ 
Mackey & Co..Ine., C. A 11 Wall St., New ¥ ( I V5 
\1 1 ad ’ ” Wall S \ Y ( N 47 
| Go ] 
M inc ly Corp 2 Bro \ Y ( Oct { Mg 
Pet P iI 
M rd & Co., I] 20 Wall St., N y x ( oO 6. 194 
J. A. Ro 
National Sugar Refining Co., Tt 129 Front St., New York ( Fet " 
V. Knautl 
Neu & Co., L. I Front St., New Y ( Ma ( Ms 
I 1 
31 l 196 Wall St., New York ( Oct l y 
310 Sansome S n | ( f Feat 








; r I 20 W New York City Apr } 
hk lal 
R 0 rc A. L., Ine 108 Front St., New York City Fet 9, 194¢ 
VW willig 
Refined Sugars, Inc y kers, N. Y On ( { 
1) 8) 
Reve nervy 1 Fede S B ,M Mar 4. 1948 
Jol Lowt 








Ae | 
Ruff MebD & | I 119 G St., New O La J 1947 
W.C. Englist 
Sat Ir ing Cory l Wall S N rk ( Jar ( ( 
Ray nd B. H 
Sa Sugar Refini Corp P.O. Box 9,8 ih, G Jul 1944 
Tho Oxnard 
Seart 1 Co., I ¥%) Wal ew York ( Apr. ¢ 
C. Shu 
Co., Inc 19 Wall St.. New York City Mar )M7 
1 ul 
tat Co ) 17 Blvd Strasbourg, Le Havre, Frane Ma 9, 1947 
r (¢ 9 Wall St., New Y k Ci June 6,1941 
lo 1 





Sugars, Inc 1) Marine Bldg., New Orleans, La Apr. 10,19 


to Rico Sugar Co. Trading Corp..._| 99 Wall St., New York City Dec. 5, 1935 


Sehall 
Mali 


d Brands, Inc 595 Madison Ave., New York City May 13,1947 
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Corporations granted privileges under section 112 of the bylaws, name of member on 
whose membership privileges have been granted, and date on which privileges 
commenced—Continued 








Corporation and member Address Effective 
Sista, yas Co., Inc. .............-..-----..-| 285 Madison Ave., New York City-......- Feb. 14,1952 
. C. Daly 

i eva icbi cial RN I Ce aaa May 14, 1952 
Whittaker Lonsdale 

oot . es a os ea cacawe cas 430 Gravier St., Box 204, New Orleans, La_| June 17, 1941 

. R. te 

Taffae Co., Leon, Inc.._.........-..-.-...-----| 106 Front St., New York City_............] Oct. 10,1947 
Leon Taffae 

‘Turner Bros., Inc___.___- etd aes 120 Wall St., New York City. __......---- Dec. 8, 1949 
Emil 8. Hirtzel 

I OS i a eel 1480 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Il___}| Nov. 8, 1928 
Richard F. Uhlmann 

Voelbel Co., Gordon W., Inc____.......-..-.-.| 105 Front St., New York City............ Oct. 6,1949 

po I ae Sy ae ene 67 Broad St., New York City..........--- Aug. 7, 1947 
Edward J. Washa 

ee NS ey 322 Magazine St., New Orleans, La___-._- Jan. 2, 1952 ; " 
Wm. J. Ganucheau, Jr. 

Wilkins Co., John H., Inc_........_.._..-.-- 525 Rhode Island Ave. NE., Washington, | Aug. 4, 1949 
John H, Wilkins, Jr. D.C, 

Zander & Co., Inc.............-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.| 4145 Gravier St., New Orleans, La-.-_.....- Apr. 10, 1952 
Alvin N. Zander 


SuppLEMENT No. 1 
New York CorreE AND SuGAR ExcHanae, INc. 


Changes in membership and privileges since those contained in directory list dated 
Apr. 30, 1953 





Members admitted: Date 
Charles de Bretteville_____ Beak eee el aes iain gam erst May 15, 1953 
Spreckels Companies, 2 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
RIO A RN so eb dca me ene mene senses May 7, 1953 
Central Violeta Sugar Co., 8. A., Edificio Ambar Motors, 
Infanta y 23, Habana, Cuba. 
ge BR Se ene er eene June 15, 1953 
A. L. Ransohoff Co., Inc., 108 Front St., New York. 
TR eli en ath ic Sunea amos ace acen Oct. 9, 1953 
Lobo & Co., 99 Wall St., New York. 
PUTS AN IE on tes ce eae ncasenonwseee Nov. 5, 1953 
Cia Propietaria Central Jaguey Grande, 8S. A., Aguiar 
No. 367, Habana, Cuba. 
RE SROs ON FO) go ne eee ee ccecoeeicccessed Nov. 9, 1953 
J. B. Manger, N. V., Keizersgracht 219, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 
SPINOR od SL nwa e ene omen Nov. 10, 1953 
James W. Phyfe & Co., Inc., 98 Front St., New York. * 
I RN a i ml Bi ie Nov. 12, 1953 
Reynolds & Gibson, 30 Exchange PIl., Liverpool 3, 
England. 

Memberships on which rights and privileges have ceased: i a 
DUPER RNIN tS ash o wasn ekiee es May 6, 1953 
NURI oy eh a Ee Sas na cian nae May 12, 1953 
IRR oti hc ian pew bankas == ewe May 15, 1953 
ene iW  MCBOOREOOD oc cc aac cnaceeeeniwcusaccws June 1, 1953 
SII 0 RRs on Si non ace le heed uae ame June 15, 1953 
BS Weer TIGRE TEOKBRROO) . oon cic oe ces dence nscnesnns Aug. 10, 1953 
en MU ROERIIRD Sno Sanus nea deeeeen Sept. 7, 1953 
RNIN SRO tng Oe cis, ena k aw satel Sept. 8, 1953 
NII to eae een om ee Oct. 1, 1953 
Angus Mackey (deceased) -________------ Miatinntinsnebeaes Do. 

Tn ee a er hs ie wns a wa aaapibais Oct. 16, 1953 
ed TED, OE) MOOOREOOD coin aw dase wee nanu~snanece Oct. 20, 1953 
STURT EMNNIINS 8 ed cu cnneeceacwbadkesauee Oct. 26, 1953 


Se: NO? NORINRIOIDD oe cc cncccnnweocaneosssauds Oct. 28, 1953 
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Changes in membership and privileges since those contained in directory list dated 
Apr. 30, 1953—Continued 
Date 
Corporations receiving rights ane privileges: 
Central violeta Sugar Co., 8S. A sucala eee 
(Membership of Laurence A. C rosby). 
sae kels Cos = 
(Membership of C harles de Brettev ville). 
Oriental Exporters, Inc__- ee a 
(Membersbip of J. Z. Ashkenazi). 
A. L. Ransohoff Co., Inec_ _- 
(Membership of A. L. Ransohoff). 
Arnold, Dorr & Co , Ge ginuaiers aye .-. Aug. 6, 1953 
(Membership of K. F. Thulin). 
J. V. Drake & Co. cad ote sosnonis Sm 1968 
(Membership of F. C. Drake). 
Imperial Sugar Co__ ees : --- Nov. 5, 1953 
(Membership of Herman Lurie). 
Corporations on which rights and privileges have ceased: 


7, 1953 


ssueeta May 15, 1953 


June 15, 1953 


Cia Azucarera Central Toledo_- = ...-_. May 6, 1953 

Angus Mackey & Co., Inc_- : _ Oct. 1, 1953 

Imperial Sugar Co__ ee Oct. 20, 1953 
Firms receiving rights and priv ileg ges" 

Reynolds & Gibson_ oes Nov. 12, 1953 


Partners: 

Sir John R. Reynolds 

*Frank Leslie Orme 

Edmund R. Orme 

James R. Reynolds 

Bryant F. Stead 

Firms whose rights and privileges have ceased: 

IPGVINON ee SEUPOUT -= 5 bi cece scien wnesu an ; --.--. May 12, 1953 
Ss; Alfped 699). cco ccs owas asvcse eune 1 1068 


Drake & (so. J: Vi..<. Ea ee aS : ‘ . July 16, 1953 
Muller, Waldemar oe ea ae RE . July 31, 1953 
Seitz, L- Peden ae ; . Sept. 7, 1953 
Drumm, Elrick & Seile r, ie : .-. Goh 1.1963 
Lagemann Bros- --- rere ee . _ Oct. 16, 1953 
Shapiro & Co., E- Pe : es ~socne GOt, 2B 2088 


Levin & Co- .. Oct. 31, 1953 
Change in address: 
L. W. Minford & Son, 120 Wall St. 
The Daub & Carr Co., 91 Wall St. 
Edward Joseph, 92 Beaver St. 
The National Sugar Refining Co., 
Antonio L. Contreras, Western Union Bldg., 


100 Wall St. 
Havana, Cuba. 


Note.—Changes in partership structures are not included in this supplement but will be recorded in the 
next printed revision of the directory to be issued about March 1954. 
New York CorFrEE AND SuGAR EXcHANGE, INC. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


1954 
Gustavo Lobo, Jr___- President 
Leon Israel, Jr- : Vice president 
William F. Prescott__- -- Treasurer 
Class 1955 Class 1956 
Harold F. Bloomer Jack R. Aron 


Kenneth H. Fairchild 
Malcolm J. Forbes 
G. W. Knauth 
A. Mackey 
Arthur L. Ransohoff 
G. W. Knauth, secretary 


J. William Craig 


Frank E. Hodson 
Charles 8S. Lowry 
C. H. A. Mott 
Gustav Wedell 


A. D. Corbett, Executive secretary 
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STANDING 

Adjudication: 

John C. Gardner 

Joachim Ginzberg 

Armand Hazard 

C. L. Hudnall 

Arthur Kirstein, Jr. 

H. Harvey Pike 

Frederick H. Silence 
Arbitration: 

Harold L. Bache 

Ody H. Lamborn 

William H. Lee 

Phillips R. Nelson 

Lawrence G. Washburn 
Business conduct: 

Jack R. Aron, Chairman 

F. Shelton Farr 

David E. Fromm 

P. R. Nelson 

George C. Schutte 
Coffee: 

Chandler A. Mackey, Chairman 

Cecil L. Hudnall 


Leon Israel, Jr. 
Charles F. Slover 
Gustav Wedell 
Commissions: 
Malcolm J. Forbes, Chairman 
G. W. Knauth 
C. H. Middendorf 
Arthur L. Ransohoff 
William Reid 
Cuban: 
Harold F. Bloomer, Chairman 
Lucas A. Clark 
W. R. Coles 
Alexandro Suero Falla 
Luis G. Mendoza 
C. H. A. Mott 
William F. Prescott 
Executive: 
Leon Israel, Jr., Chairman 
Jack R. Aron 
G. W. Knauth 
William F. Prescott 
Gustav Wedell 
Floor: 
William F. Prescott, Chairman 
John G. Fitzgerald 
William R. Jones 
William Kachergus 
Charles J. Meono 
Futures quotation (coffee): 
David E. Fromm, Chairman 
William Kachergus 
Charles J. Meono 
Futures quotation (molasses) : 
William R. Jones, Chairman 
John G. Fitzgerald 
Thomas F. Stapleton 
Futures quotation (sugar): 
Paul L. Rabenold, Chairman 
Stanley Graham 
Eugene Reiners 


OF COFFEE PRICES 


COMMITTEES 
Law: 
Gustav Wedell, Chairman 
Malcolm J. Forbes 
Frank D. Hodson 
Membership: 
Chandler A. Mackey, Chairman 
Harold F. Bloomer 
Andrew F. Heyden 
Charles 8. Lowry 
C. H. Middendorf 
Molasses: 
Harold F. Bloomer, Chairman 
Placido A. Ervesun 
Joachim Ginzberg 
D. V. Wadsworth 
L. G. Washburn 
Pension: 
Leon Israel, Jr., Chairman 
Kenneth H. Fairchild 
William F. Prescott 
Spot coffee quotation: 
William H. Lee, Chairman 


E. J. Burke, Jr. 
Arthur L. Ransohoff 
H. A. Schwartz 
Charles F. Slover 
Spot domestic sugar quotation: 
G. W. Knauth, Chairman 
Gerard G. Ascher 
F. Shelton Farr 
C. H. A. Mott 
L. G. Washburn 
Spot world sugar quotation: 
Charles 8. Lowry, Chairman 
W. R. Coles 
J. William Craig 
F. Shelton Farr 
C. H. A. Mott 
Sugar: 
C. H. A. Mott, Chairman 
Gerard G. Ascher 
J. William Craig 
John C. Gardner 
G. W. Knauth 
Sugar deliveries: 
(Contract No. 6) 
G. W. Knauth, Chairman 
Charles 8. Lowry, Vice chairman 
J. Wm. Craig, Second vice chairmar 
M. F. Cacace 
F. Shelton Farr 
John C. Gardner 
Herman Lurie 
C. H. A. Mott 
Rodolfo Ruibal 
L. G. Washburn 
(Alternates) 
Gerard G. Ascher 
H. F. Bloomer 
Louis Blumberg 
H. Booth Campbell 
Victor Colodney 
Daniel L. Dyer 
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STANDING COMMITTEES—continued 

Sugar deliveries—Continued Trade and statistics—Continued 

Joachim Ginzberg C. 8. Mackey 

Andrew F. Heyden G. Gordon Paton 

John J. McCabe Warehouse and license: 

J. P. Murphy William F. Prescott, Chairman 
Trade and statistics: Perey Ketcham 

Kenneth H. Fairchild, Chairman J. L. Little 

J. A. Higgons, Jr. C. S. Mackey 

Frank D. Hodson Charles F. Slover 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Publie relations: Inspectors of election: 
J. William Craig, Chairman Paul L. Rabenold, Chairman 
Jack R. Aron Daniel Pellegrino 
Daniel L. Dyer Louis Seitz, Jr. 
M. J Forb« 


John A. Higgons, Jr. 
G. G. Paton 
Gordon W. Voelbel 

Mr. Loxso. Also indicated therein are the firms who are members of 
the clearing association. 

If you want to get the records from all the members of the exchange, 
or such of them as you desire, the clearing members, that is, those 
members who deal directly with the clearing house, of which there are 
50 out of the total membership of approximately 320, are the ones 
that actually carry the contracts. 

From the clearing members you would be able to get a list of their 
customers. Their customers would include other members who are 
not members of the clearing association, for whom they would clear 
or carry contracts, and their customers would also include non- 
members, who would be the actual buyer or seller. 

Senator Beaty. Are they all under the jurisdiction of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange? 

Mr. Lorso, All members of the clearing association are members of 
the Coffee and Sugar Exchange and under its jurisdiction. 

Senator Brauu. They report to you and you regulate them and they 
abide by your laws? 

Mr. Lozso. Before they are accepted as members, they must sign a 
statement to the effect that they will abide by all the bylaws and 
regulations of the exchange. 

Senator Brauu. Just how is the clearinghouse set up? Tell us 
about that, will you? 

Mr. Lozo. The function of the clearinghouse is to assume the 
responsibility for the other side of all trades made on the exchange, 
whether they are purchases or sales, so that they lose their individ- 
uality. 

I was stating just before, Senator, that in effect when a seller sells 
a contract on the floor of the exchange to a buyer, and that buycr 
buys from the seller, they are not responsible to each other for the 
final fulfillment of that contract. But the clearing association 
assumes the responsibility of the buyer to the seller and the respon- 
sibility of the seller to the buyer. It eliminates the individual 
contracts and permits the fluidity of trade, which is the mark of any 
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commodity exchange. In other words, when you sell on the floor 
of the exchange you do not have to worry yourself about the financial 
responsibility of your buyer, as you would in a street market, because 
you know that the clearing association is going to assume the other 
side of your contract and be responsible for the fulfillment of that 
contract. 

It is the same if you buy. You don’t have to worry about the 
ability of the particular seller that sold to you to deliver coffe2, because 
the clearing association assumes the responsibility of the seller and 
guarantees to you that that contract will be fulfilled. 

We have very stringent rules and regulations in case any buyer 
or seller does not fulfill his commitment with the clearing association. 

Senator Bratt. Who are the officers of the clearinghouse? 

Mr. Loso. The officers of the clearinghouse are: Mr. A. C. Israel, 
president. 

Mr. Israrxt. That is my cousin. 

Mr. Loxso. Mr. Phillips R. Nelson, vice president; Mr. Herbert 
Bell; Mr. P. L. Ervesun; Mr. J. L. Little; Mr. J. A. Kiernan; Mr. 
Leon Israel, Jr.; Mr. J. A. S. Dunn, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Dunn is the paid administrative head of the clearing association. 

Senator Beauti. How close does it operate with the exchange? 

Mr. Loso. Very closely. The members of the board of directors 
of the clearing association are all members of the exchange and must 
be. In other words, you cannot be a member of the clearing associa- 
tion unless you are also a member of the exchange. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Brau. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Could you tell us what the margin requirements 
of the exchange are, Mr. Lobo? 

Mr. Loso. Yes, sir. The present margin requirements of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Association, which are the recipients of the 
margins, are: $2,000 per contract for the first 100 contracts of coffee, 
or less; $2,500 from 101 to 200 contracts; $3,000 from 201 to 300 
contracts; $3,500 from 301 to 400 contracts; $5,000 from 401 to 500 
contracts; $6,000 from 501 to 800 contracts; and $7,000 for any 
contracts over 800. 

There is also an additional margin required of $1,000 per contract 
for the current month, that is, beginning the day upon which deliveries 
are permissible in that delivery, that is, every member must put up 
an additional $1,000, which is an additional guaranty of performance 
on that contract. 

I have available the record of the detailed margin requirements 
from resumption of trading after the war to date, if the subcommittee 
would like the total. 

Senator Braut. I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. Lozso. We will make that available. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Minimum margin requirements, New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 


Margin per contract 


Date Contracts 
Net interest Straddle 
| 

Nov. 29, 1948 500 $750 $200 
Oct. 25, 1949 500 1, 500 400 
Nov. 1, 1949 500 2, 000 400 
Nov. 10, 1949 500 2, 000 800 

Nov. 25, 1949 Current month only 3, 000 
Apr. 11, 1951 100 aa 1 2,000 800 

101 to 200 2, 500 

201 to 300_. 3, 000 

301 to 500 3, 500 

500 to 800 4, 000 

Over 800 5, 000 
Mar. 12, 1952 100 1 2,000 800 

101 to 200 2, 500 

201 to 300 3, 000 

301 to 400 3, 500 

| 401 to 500 5, 000 

501 to 800 6, 000 

Over 800 7, 000 
Oct. 23, 1952 .| Unchanged i 400 


In each case $1,000 additional on current month. 


New York CorreEe & SuGAR CLEARING AssocraTION, INC 
New York, N. Y., 
To the Members of the New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 
GENTLEMEN: In accordance with sections 15 and 16 of the bylaws, and until 
further notice, members shall be required to maintain an original margin per 
contract of coffee upon their net and straddle interests in their contracts with 
the association, as follows: 


October a, 1952. 


Net in- 
terest 
Per contract upon 100 contracts of coffee or less $2, 000 
Exceeding 100 contracts and not over 200 contracts of coffee per contract 
upon such excess 5 2, 500 
Exceeding 200 contracts and not over 300 contracts of coffee per contract 
upon such excess ioe ies .. 3,000 
Exceeding 300 contracts and not over 400 contracts of coffee per contract 
upon such excess 3, 500 
Exceeding 400 contracts and not over 500 contracts of coffee per contract 
upon such excess 5, 000 
Exceeding 500 contracts and not over 800 contracts of coffee per contract 
upon such excess - _. 6, 000 
Exceeding 800 contracts of coffee per contract upon such excess i 7, 000 
Straddle 
interest 
Coffee S contracts ($200 per contract each side) $400 
Coffee U contracts ($200 per contract each side) 100 
Combined 
straddle 
On opposite sides of the markets ($300 per contract each side) $600 
Current 
month 
Per contract additional __-- 2 as $1, 000 


This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Monday, 
Oct. 27, 1952. 
By order of the board of directors, 
J. A. S. Dunn, Treasurer. 
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New York Corree & SuGArR CLEARING AssocraTION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 12, 1962. 
To the Members of the 


New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with sections 15 and 16 of the bylaws, and until 
further notice, members shall be required to maintain an original margin per 
contract of coffee upon their net and straddle interests in their contracts with the 
association, as follows: 

Net interest 


Per contract upon 100 contracts of coffee or less.........------------- $2, 000 
Exceeding 100 contracts and not over 200 contracts of coffee per contract 

SI EN ee Nag aah a ws enn wien lala sala aor 2, 500 
Exceeding 200 contracts and not over 300 contracts of coffee per contract 

it te NE IEIINOR hs ic taa said Ss eae wegen saa ea 3, 000 
Exceeding 300 contracts and not over 400 contracts of coffee per contract 

eI a ee ek Fah noc ee nia arabada aim cure 3, 500 
Exceeding 400 contracts and not over 500 contracts of coffee per contract 

Rn RNID reo ee, Et Seeks etc la wae Slee 5, 000 
Exceeding 500 contracts and not over 800 contracts of coffee per contract 

Dear PIU I a er A a De ee Lens apenas es 6, 000 
Exceeding 800 contracts of coffee per contract upon such excess_._...... 7,000 


Straddle interest 


Coffee S contracts ($400 per contract each side) _--.-...-------------- $800 
Coffee U contracts ($400 per contract each side) -.-......-------.----- 800 

Combined straddle 
On opposite sides of the markets ($600 per contract each side) --------- $1, 200 


Current month 
Pann DM NISERINRR ose oa ate tec a Oat ema Seems ae $1, 000 


This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Monday, 
March 17, 19 
By order of the board of directors. 


J. A.S. Dunn, Treasurer. 


New York Correr & SuGaAR CLEARING AssocraTION, INc. 
New York, N. Y., April 11, 1951. 
To the Members of the New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 
GENTLEMEN: In accordance with sections 15 and 16 of the bylaws, and until 
further notice, members shall be required to maintain an original margin per 


contract of coffee upon their net and straddle interests in their contracts with the 


association, as follows: Net interest 


100 contracts of coffee or less $2,000 per contract____._.__....-._____-_ 
Exceeding 100 contracts and not over 200 contracts of coffee per contract 


DUM INRINNININ S oot ce nee Se eee ene cs oo een ce oak $2, 500 
Exceeding 200 contracts and not over 300 contracts of coffee per contract 
PR PNRM Shieh naan m inn oe Rec eee ne ke ki siwe eM eee 3, 000 


Exceeding 300 contracts and not over 500 contracts of coffee per contract 
NO os. ans ohne SES aR aera ets S 3, 500 
Exceeding 500 contracts and not over 800 contracts of coffee per contract 
ENE PIO Gr nee ion ak mee cannes ae seamen ae 4, 000 
Exceeding 800 contracts of coffee $5,000 per contract upon such excess _- 


Straddle 

interest 

Coffee S contracts ($400 per contract each side) _________.-.___.______ $800 
Coffee U contracts ($400 per contract each side)__..______.-______.__ 800 
Combined 

straddle 

On opposite sides of the markets ($600 per contract each side)__...__- $1, 200 
Current 

month 

Ree ny ROU UEIRMNINR Sc et on reece dm acSu we pu RWS $1, 000 


This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 16, 1951. 
By order of the board of directors. 


J. A. S. Dunn, Treasurer, 
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New York CorreeE & SuGarR CLEARING AssocraTIon, INC., 
New York, November 2 S 1949. 
To the Members of the New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with section 15 of the bvlaws, and until further 
notice, members shall be required to maintain an additional original margin of 
$1,000 per contract of coffee upon their interest in the current month. 

This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Friday, 
November 25, 1949. : 

By order of the board of directors, 

J. A. S. Dunn, Treasure 


NEw YorK COFFEE AND SuGAR CLEARING AssociATION, INC., 
New Yorl F November 10, 1949. 
To the Members of the New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing Association, Ine 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with sections 15 and 16 of the bylaws, and until 
further notice, members shall be required to maintain an original margin per 
contract of coffee upon their net and straddle interests in their contracts with 
the association, as follows: 

NET INTEREST 


a) Upon a net interest of 500 contracts of coffee or less, $2,000 per contract 
b) Upon a net interest exceeding 500 contracts and not over 1,000 contracts 
of coffee, $2,500 per contract upon such excess 
(bb) Upon a net interest exceeding 1,000 contracts of coffee, $3,000 per contract 
upon such excess. 
STRADDLE INTEREST 


Upon a straddle interest of coffee A contracts, $400 per contract. 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee D contracts, $400 per contract 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee H contracts, $400 per contract 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee S contracts, $400 per contract 

Upon a combined straddle interest of coffee contracts, on opposite sides of the 
markets, $600 per contract 

This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Monday, 
November 14, 1949 

By order of the board of directors. 

J. A. S. Dunn, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK COFFEE AND SuGAR CLEARING AssociaTION, INC., 
New York, November 1, 1949. 
To the Members of the New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 
GENTLEMEN: In accordance with sections 15 and 16 of the bylaws, and until 
further notice, members shall be required to maintain an original margin per 
contract of coffee upon their net and straddle interests in their contracts with the 
association, as follows: 
NET INTEREST 


a) Upon a net interest of 500 contracts of coffee or less, $2,000 per contract. 
(b) Upon a net interest exceeding 500 contracts and not over 1,000 contracts 
of coffee, $2,500 per contract upon such excess. 
(bb) Upon a net interest exceeding 1,000 contracts of coffee, $3,000 per contract 
upon such excess. 
STRADDLE INTEREST 


Upon a straddle interest of coffee A contracts, $200 per contract. 
Upon a straddle interest of coffee D contracts, $200 per contract. 
Upon a straddle interest of coffee H contracts, $200 per contract. 
Upon a straddle interest of coffee S contracts, $200 per contract. 


Upon a combined straddle interest of coffee contracts, on opposite sides of the 
markets, $200 per contract. 
This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, November 2, 1949. 
By order of the board of directors. 
J. A. 8. DUNN, Treasurer. 
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New York Corree anp SuGarR CLEARING AssocraTIoN, INC., 
New York, October 25, 1949. 


To the Members of the New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with sections 15 and 16 of the bylaws, and until 
further notice, members shall be required to maintain an original margin per 
contract of coffee upon their net and straddle interests in their contracts with 
the association, as follows: 

NET INTEREST 


(a) Upon a net interest of 500 contracts of coffee or less, $1,500 per contract 
(b) Upon a net interest exceeding 500 contracts and not over 1,000 contracts 
of coffee, $2,000 per contract upon such excess. 
(6b) Upon a net interest exceeding 1,000 contracts of coffee, $2,500 per con- 
tract upon such excess. 
STRADDLE INTEREST 


= 


Upon a straddle interest of coffee A contracts, $200 per contract. 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee D contracts, $200 per contract. 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee H contracts, $200 per contract. 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee S contracts, $200 per contract. 

Upon a combined straddle interest of coffee contracts, on opposite sides of the 
markets, $200 per contract. 

This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, October 26, 1949. 

By order of the board of directors. 

J. A.S. Dunn, Treasurer. 





New York Corree anp Sucar CLEARING AssocraTION, INC., 
New York, November 29, 1948. 

To the Members of the New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing Association, Inc. 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with sections 15 and 16 of the bylaws, and until 
further notice, members shall be required to maintain an original margin per 
contract of coffee upon their net and straddle interests in their contracts with the 
association, as follows: 

NET INTEREST 


(a) Upon a net interest of 500 contracts of coffee or less, $750 per contract. 
(b) Upon a net interest exceeding 500 contracts and not over 1,000 contracts 
of coffee, $1,000 per contract upon such excess. 
(bb) Upon a net interest exceeding 1,000 contracts of coffee, $1,250 per contract 
upon such excess. 
STRADDLE INTEREST 


Upon a straddle interest of coffee A contracts, $100 per contract. 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee D contracts, $100 per contract. 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee H contracts, $100 per contract. 

Upon a straddle interest of coffee S contracts, $100 per contract. 

Upon a combined straddle interest of coffee contracts, on opposite sides of the 
markets, $200 per contract. 

This ruling to take effect on clearance sheets filed on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 1, 1948. 

By order of the board of directors. 

J. A.S. Dunn, Treasurer. 


Senator Beaty. Would you, Mr. Israel, give us a list of your cus- 
tomers with their respective long and short positions at the end of 
the month? 

Mr. Israru. We will prepare and send it to you. 

Senator Beau. I would like to ask, if I may, you all to step aside for 
just a minute. I would like to call Mr. Aron. Mr. Aron, will you 
identify yourself? 

Mr. Loso. Senator, may I ask a question? Will we be back on? 

Senator Beaty. Yes. Mr. Aron, will you identify yourself, please, 
for the record? 


j 
i 
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STATEMENT OF JACK R. ARON, VICE PRESIDENT, 
J. ARON & CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Aron. My name is Jack R. Aron. I am vice president of 
J. Aron & Co. Iam also a partner in J. Aron & Co., a partnership, 
members of the Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

Senator BraLu. Would you, Mr. Aron, give us a list of your cus- 
tomers? 

Mr. Aron. Senator, I have a list of our customers on the last day 
of October, November, December, and January. Each customer is 
identified by a code number and shows his contracts, long or short. 

Senator Beau. You do not give any names? 

Mr. Aron. No, sir. While we know that this information is not 
privileged, we have been instructed by certain of our customers not 
to divulge this information, because in a business way this information 
is considered in many ways secret. However, if the subcommittee 
feels that they would like to have this information in open session 

Senator Breau. We do not necessarily want it in open session. We 
would like to have it. We can assure you that we are not going to use 
it for any publicity purposes or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Aron. Might I request that if the subcommittee feels it is 
necessary they subpe na this information. In anticipation of that, | 
have a list, if the subcommittee is so inclined. 

Senator Beaty. We do not want to subpena it if we can get. it 
voluntarily. We are trying to keep this on a voluntary basis. 

Will you keep the code list there for the time being? The committee 
will decide just what they want to do. I appreciate your cooperation 
in that matter. 

Senator Busu. I am sorry. I do not understand what is going on 
here. 

Senator Beaty. What we are getting at, Senator, is that we want 
to find out the traders and their long and short positions at the end of 
January. We wanted the list of names. We wanted to get that for 
the record, and Mr. Aron very kindly offered that to us, if we wanted it. 

Senator Busu. I did not identify Mr. Aron. 

Senator Breauu. Mr. Aron is a broker. Will you tell Senator Bush 
your position again? 

Mr. Aron. I am a vice president of J. Aron & Co. 

Senator Busu. I thought that was “ A-r-e-n-d-s.””. That is a name 
that we hear a lot. 

Senator Frear. If during my absence the definition or the type of 
business that a coffee broker does has been put into the record, | 
would refrain from asking this question; but if it has not, I wonder if 
Mr. Aron would give a brief description of what a coffee broker is 
and what he does. 

Mr. Aron. I think the word ‘broker’ is very loosely used to 
describe anybody in the United States who is connected with the 
coffee business other than a roaster. We are importers, jobbers, 
merchants, any commercial description of that kind. But in the 
press we are usually referred to as coffee brokers, because that is the 
easiest name. ‘There are any number of agents in the United States 
who are usually called brokers. But in fact the term ‘‘broker’”’ should 
only apply to a man who acts for a commission, as a middleman. 
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Senator Frear. Then your position, or your company, is actually 
more than just a broker, as you gave the description? 

Mr. Aron. The greatest part of our business is as principals. 

Senator Frear. Does your company own any coffee plantations, or 
are you interested in the production of coffee? 

Mr. Aron. We do not. 

Senator Frear. You only start at the importing stage? 

Mr. Aron. We are importers. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you, Mr. Aron. 

Mr. Boedtker, will you please have a seat? Will you identify for 
the record? 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED BOEDTKER, PARTNER, VOLKART 
BROS, CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Borprker. My name is Alfred Boedtker. I am a partner in 
Volkart Bros. Co., coffee brokers. 

Senator Breau. Will you tell us whether you are prepared to give 
us a list of your customers? 

Mr. Borprker. Mr. Chairman, I would request that if you want 
me to submit a list of my clients it be done under a subpena. 

Senator Bratt. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Borprxer. If I am to submit the trading of my customers, 
the long and short positions, I would like to submit that testimony 
under subpena. 

Senator Bratt. You want to be subpenaed to do it? 

Mr. Boreprker. Yes. 

Senator Brau. All right, sir. If we decide we are going to use it, 
we will issue subpenas for all of them, in order to be fair, if, as I say, 
the committee decides later that they want it. Thank you. 

Mr. Israel, will you and Mr. Lobo please resume the stand? 

Mr. Israel and Mr. Lobo, if you will submit a list-——— 


STATEMENT OF GUSTAVO LOBO, JR., PRESIDENT; LEON ISRAEL, 
VICE PRESIDENT; AND CHARLES F. SLOVER, MEMBER, COFFEE 
COMMITTEE, NEW YORK COFFEE AND SUGAR EXCHANGE, 
INC,.—Resumed 


Mr. Israru. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Bratt. Would you be willing to submit a list of your 
customers as of January 30? 

Mr. Israeu. Certainly, but in justice to Mr. Aron and Mr. Boedtker, 
if they wish to be subpenaed, we would join in the request. 

Senator Bratt. You may proceed, if you have anything else you 
want to add. 

Mr. Loso. Mr. Chairman, mention has been made of importers, 
brokers and their function, and also I believe in your statement you 
mentioned that there were a few importers who handled the importa- 
tion of coffee to the United States. 

I would like to make as part of the record a listing of the major 
importers of coffee into the United States. The list covers the years 
1952 and 1953. 

There are a total of 222 names which imported an appreciable 
amount of coffee during the year 1952, and 226 in 1953. If it will please 
the committee, we will make these a part of the record. 
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Senator Beauu. I think that will be most helpful. 
(The material referred to follows: ) 


LEADING IMPORTERS 


[A résumé, by George Gordon Paton & Co., of leading importers of green coffee 
into the United States last year, based on reports issued by green coffee associa- 
tions of New York, New Orleans, and the Pacific coast, together with almost 
complete data for the port of Houston (marked with reference No. 1 in the list). 
In addition to the following, almost 1% million bags of coffee came in to order 
or consigned toa bank. The totals shown are as reported in bags of vriginal 
weight] 


Leading importers of coffee invo the United States, 1952 


[In bags of original weight] 


J 











U. 8. New West an - Total 
Importer Atlantic Orleans coast Potal 1952 1951 

General Foods, Inc 1, 412, 303 100,818 | 11, , 044, 046 
The Great A. & P. Tea Co 1, 257, 385 260, 198 12, 900 1,! , 762, 284 
Otis McAllister Coffee Co 689 299, 010 369, 675 |11,: , 496, 986 
J. Aron & Co 557, 587 382, 289 108, 898 1, , 253, 183 
J. A. Folger Co 500 219, 303 5, 259 880, 178 
Leon Israel & Bros 212, 949 227, 313 162, 852 701, 642 
W.R. Grace & Co 225, 709 48, 002 321, 339 428, 269 
Standard Brands, Inc 331, 784 155, 054 63, 896 461, 976 
Ruffner, McDowell & Burch 166,469 | 133, 369 96, 351 1 415, 899 
Hills Bros 198, 642 23, 500 171, 109 416, 612 
Leonidas Lara & Sons 72, 054 44, 921 133, 135 190, 072 
Duncan Coffee Co 312. 567 
J. A. Medina Co 214, 369 2,700 40), 837 241, 367 
East Asiatic Co 232, 880 33, 307 27, 116 1 425, 183 
Paxton & Gallagher 283, 328 1, 500 i: 220, 168 
Ortega & Emigh 8, 030 226, 982 252, 261 
C. A. Mackey & Co 138, 382 7.000 25h, 957 
8. F. Pellas 17, 635 209, 207 370, 514 
A.C. Israel Commission Co 31, 051 5OO 212, 659 
Hard & Rand, Inc 53, 580 03 360, 454 
B. C. Ireland, Inc 24, 565 171, 057 225, 112 
The Kroger Co 143, 645 298, 000 
Bunge Corp 20, 976 96, 268 139. 430 
H. L. C. Bendiks, Ine 24, 444 2, 749 210, 642 
Jewel Tea Co 106, 825 186, 335 
Schaefer Klaussmann 22, 313 62 149, 15 
E. A. Johnson & Co 15, 904 133, 254 165, 68¢ 
North American Continental Co 68, 327 49, 216 
Stewart Carnal & Co 110, 359 107, 433 
S.A. Schonbrunn & Co. , 68, 061 
L. Neugass & Co 93, 736 12, 894 1. 650 102, 870 
W. D. Roussel & Co 1, 000 92. 662 103, 067 
J. M. Lopez & Co 134 25, 878 42 83, 745 
[ruebner, Voelbel & Co , 67 83, 783 
Zander & Co 780 7 80, 291 
American Stores Co 749 123, 460 
Andres Uribe Co a 4 83, 136 
Balzac Bros. & Co., Inc , 736 5, 92 71, 984 
Machado & Co R66 126, 569 
Roberts & Simpson, Inc 900 
Woolson Spice Co , 832 5, 142 
A. L. Ransohoff 70, 531 1, 000 a 74, 34 
Leon Taffae Co., Inc 70, 810 550 30, 688 
M.J.B.Co 70, 602 82, 563 
Old Judge Coffee Co.. 68, 327 59, 185 
Lopez & Mangual_-. 63, 130 1, 750 64, 849 
First National Stores | 64, 746 os 75, 404 
General Grocery Co 1, 563 61, 015 1, 000 84, 230 
Cain’s Coffee Co > | 61, 923 4, 000 
Albert Ehlers, Ine 5 52, 835 
Eppens, Smith & Co 66, 928 
Byrne, Delay & Co 2, 700 567 89, 343 
Weldon H. Emigh Co., Ine 2, 345 43, 962 44, 044 
Swanson Bros., Inc 26, 32. 78, 769 
Fleetwood Coffee Co 35, 335 40, 761 
Wessel, Duval & Co.. 32, 588 
Haas Bros eee 41,749 | 34, 911 
Atlas Coffee Co | 66, 162 
Naumann, Gepp & Co 1, 489 | 11, 464 | 55, 972 
Scholtz & Co a | 54, 98 
The Grand Union Co | 39, 100 
Curacao Trading Co 10, 000 | 200 | 22, 951 
Volkart Bros., Inc 2, 500 7 | 49, 158 
DeHope Goldschmidt Corp | 750 35, 434 





1 Includes estimated arrivals at Houston. 
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Leading importers of coffee into the Untted States, 1952—Continued 


Importer 


Kendrickson & Kammer-_------------ 


Dannemiller Coffee Co_- 


Internatio-Rotterdam, Inc__- Rade aon iy i 


Oe Po. ecacncsie 
Dwinell-Wright Co_______. 
Continental Coffee Co 
Stanley W. Ferguson, Inc 
Anell Trading Corp__- - 
Superintendence Co____-_--- 
Star Coffee Co___- 

8. L. Jones & Co ‘ 
Canal & Co___- St ies 
Cafevita Co., Inc oe 
Andreson C lay ton & Co. 

Jos. G. Hooper, Jr. & Co 

J. B. Ruth & Co ‘ 

M. Cowen 
Boyd Coffee Co 





Reamer, Turner & Co.__...------------ 
Majestic Coffee Co., Inc__- es 


David A. Kattan___-.__--- 
Old Dutch Coffee Co., Inc 
E. B. Millar & Co-.___- sitbonde 
Andersen Ryan Coffee Co- 

Jas. G. Gill Co 
ee 
Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co 
Nieschlag & Co., Inc 

Ph. Wechsler & Son, Ine 
Max Gordon 


Arnold, Dorr & Co., Inc....-.--- 


Blue Ribbons, Ltd. ____--- 


3 Ao err 
Stein Hall & Co., Inc__.__.------ 
American Tea & Coffee Co_----- 


Schwabach & Co 
James W. Phyfe & Co 
Delta Coffee Co- 


Westfeldt Bros Foi REE ET 


National Tea Co_- 

James McAnsch 

John Sexton & Co 

Little & Christman 
Excello Coffee Co__--_---- 
Geo. W. Caswell Co 
Richheimer Coffee Co 
Arnold & Aborn, Inc 


Interoceanic Commission n Corp. ; 


E. B. Ackerman Co_- 
Ziel & Co 

Hudson's Bay ee ok 
H. M. Newhall & Co 
U. & J. Lenson Corp--- 
Vistra Coffee Corp 
Alex Sheppard & Sons 
American Factors --- 
Colonial Coffee Co., Inc 
H. P. Coffee Co- 
Jerome Gumperz _- 

W. Ferd Dahlen ; 
Fisco International Co _- 

North American Ligol Co_- 

J. E. Carret & Co. 

Brownell & Field Co_ 

Atwood Coffee Co 

Wm. Montgomery & Co-_-- 
Bright & Co 

H. O. Knecht & Co. 

Red Ow! Stores 

Stop and Shop, Ine 

Lowry Coffee Co 

Araban Coffee Co 

Porcella, Vicini & Co 

H. Potter : 
National Coffee Distributors - - 
— Importing Co 

H. Fromme, Inc 

Scams Seitz 

Angus Mackey & Co 

F. L. Kraemer 

The Titus & Martin Co 











STUDY OF COFFEE PRICES 


{In bags of ae wae 





























U. New | West |». Total 
| naeeuee | Golome | coast | Total 1952 | 1951 
| | |—— 

eet OE er 
eMC ete ak 31, 925 41, 583 
eee ah yc tore 27, 492 1, 274 2, 994 31, 760 9, 307 
eae aac hee 31, 270 poserenbioneriti 31, 270 99, 171 
eee ne sce acne 30, 100 45, 447 
PR EERE 14, 056 ae | 29, 352 43, 451 
ee 28, 388 34, 164 
patience 24, 667 a0... 25, 007 1, 878 
sucks BRM Cc acct cules saccoce a | ee 
oie MOOR 1: =o. 23, 962 20, 033 
pa ete i en oe ee | 23,651 23, 651 7,123 
aes 16, 942 BAB cncccact 22, 817 13, 800 
a oe RMN ou A. aa cuacawal 22, 400 29, 088 
Z I ee ed 22, 350 4, 350 
Seas 2, 383 19, 574 21, 957 34, 441 
a ae 1,200 | 20,578 21,778 17, 673 
| 20, 750 20, 750 23, 550 
rr aatea cea i Sccosacast, sees 19, 656 17, 664 
Fao RD Ae cuca et 19, 351 16, 735 
Bate e pet aae tes 18, 750 M6900 tio sc-5~-5- 
. 18, 199 22, 285 
17, 981 17, 981 21, 472 
ae 17, 666 17, 798 
See 17, 500 12, 600 
17, 000 17, 000 8, 500 
LOE TITS 15, 244 16, 844 10, 706 
ee as a ota 16, 689 26, 137 
PSS 16, 494 16, 494 3,104 
REELS 16, 340 16, 340 17,145 
CR acacia 15, 908 15, 908 7, 855 
tideeacata’ 15, 625 15, 625 10, 658 
Se oot 15, 050 5, 443 
Se ge ok oe EN 14, 750 5, 928 
Fick dtasioahenw’ 10, 530 14, 730 3, 817 
ie cha bas Sere aCe 14, 000 15, 615 
ee ore 5, 142 13, 763 6, 603 
ae 10, 470 13, 355 4, 185 
13, 250 13, 250 47, 000 
Sean bateabee ee 12, 895 | 5, 718 
peor ; 12, 620 1, 000 
ea 12, 555 | ee. ans 
eeepc ast | 7, 000 12, 250 13, 384 
12, 003 | 12, 003 8, 477 
ee ODN scutei ut caceackunel 11, 900 47, 700 
ees ae eects | 11, 787 11, 787 8, 034 
. 2, 597 9, 060 ao 11, 657 17, 448 
AMO bade cack hasasceeces 11,400 | 15, 125 
ee samkemboul FETE Bincsi anise Le aeons iF BOP Eee cer, 
ankle cer 11, 330 11, 330 13, 200 
Raeanecdaued 3,706 | 1,266 6, 215 11, 187 20, 679 
napa Bk acaeue siehameence | 11,125 11, 125 10, 835 
I ae 5 eee oe enc ae 10, 980 11, 555 
10, 942 |.._--- alts os aaeRaS 10, 942 12, 349 
pie 9, 926 | GIR cisicwans 10, 905 | 3, 563 
picts Tt... - 25 satan 10,297 | 10, 105 
Fe, EIS a) Se 10,271 | 16, 575 
950 | 8,750 |..--.----- 9,700 | 12, 189 
SA sn cccece See iectacmee 9,664 | 17,557 
.| 9, 556 |...._.--- Se eae 9, 556 12, 769 
ak 6, 086 | 3, 000 9 086 8, 009 
oie caudate i eae 
00 Bos oct cane tineih she | ONO oles aca.- 
ORNs ctvccclieusancann 8, 735 | 9, 719 
eens OOO iiimen cesches. 8, 659 16, 171 
.| 8, 500 | - al 8, 500 7, 250 
7. 750 |. nate | 7, 750 7, 500 
Se = | 7,20 aces , 224 25, 241 
| 1,000 |- | 6,002 | 7,002 6,013 
not «6 % 1, 500 
6, 744 | east | 6, 744 6, 875 
6, 553 6, 553 8, 080 
6, 500 | eat 4 6, 500 5, 500 
6, 221 | Bh cGsannews 6, 448 3, 590 
| 6, 406 |. nae 8 bixevinaea- 
| 6, 341 | : 6, 341 11, 683 
E meee | 6, 250 6, 250 | 6, 743 
6, 185 aes 6, 185 11, 795 
6, 167 | Atesces foe 6, 167 11, 800 
6, 127 eee 6, 127 18, 740 
5, 604 | . | ; CN feo ietecs 
ae 5, 550 af 5, 550 6, 100 
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Leading importers of coffee into the United States, 1952—-Continued 


{In bags of original weight] 


U.8 New West Total 1952 rotal 


Importer Atlantic Orleans coast 1951 


W.H. Kunz & Co 3, 000 
Oliver Finnie Co 5, 382 
Bursley & Co., Inc 5, 275 

H. E. Botzow, Inc 5, 268 

Bower Bros., Inc , 000 

Mercantil Paulista, New York 000 

T. H. & F. A. Jones 804 

W. Lee Simmonds & Co , 750 

Car! Borchsenius Co., Inc , 635 

Far Eastern Commission Co , 581 

Fortuna Coffee Corp , 500 

Reaud Geck Trading Co 351 
Greenwich Mills, Inc 163 

W.M. Stone & Co , 074 

Geo. J. Howe Co., Inc , 040 

New England Tea & Coffee Co , 020 

Marcus L. Bistritzky , 963 

D. Hecht & Co 3, 825 
Jas. J. O’Connor Coffee Co 3, 77! 

Mincing Trading Corp 3 
Balfour Guthrie & Co., Ltd 3, 
Schutte & Focke 2 1, 300 

Winston & Newell Co 3, 583 

R. C. Wilhelm Co 3, 400 

S. 8. Pierce Co 3, 343 

Edmands Coffee Co 3 325 

J. L. Trumbull, Ltd 3, 310 
H. G. Hill Co 050 

Certified Grocers 3, 000 
Santos Fine Coffees Corp 3, 000 

Felix J. Vacearo 2, 978 

Walter B. Carswell 2 O76 

Empire Coffee Co 2, 850 

Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp 2, 2, 
W. H. Lee Co 2 897 2 
Irving R. Boody Co 2, 237 31% 2, ! 
Hafner Coffee Importing Co 2, 500 » 
Ragland-Potter Co 2, 500 2 
Stewart's, Inc 2, 500 2 
White Villa Grocery Co., Inc 2, 500 2, 
Edward Alfasso $50 y 
1. Berk, Ine 410 
8S. A. Levy Co., Ine 
Wolmct Raw Products Co 
E.C. Hall Co 


to 
on 
= 
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18S 
175 B, 
Mecke & Co , O51 > 
Webster Thomas Co , O15 2 
S. & W. Fine Foods, Ine 2, 000 2 
Vinherma, Ine 2, 000 2 
African Produce Trading Co 1 
J. L. MeCormick Co 1 
Ronnoco Coffee Co 1, 500 l 
Selma Mercantile Corp 1, 497 1 
Ambraz Corp 1, 450 l 
The Janszen Co 1, 450 l 
Isbrandtsen & Sons, Inc 1, 1 
Savoy Tea & Coffee Co l 
General Importing Co 1, 350 1 
W.H. Malkin Co 1, 304 l 
Hickerson Importing Co 1, 275 1 
United Africa Co l, 1 
Campbell & Woods 1, 3 1 
Chris Hoerr & Son Co 1, 250 l 
Inter Provincial Corp 1, 250 1 
1 
l 
l 
l 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 


wwNNWNHNtS 


— me 


, 875 


mw 
ah 
n 


109, 713 





9? y= 99 





F. D. Wilcox Co., Inc 
Livierato Bros 

O. F. Bayer & Co 

Wessels Kulenkampf & Co 
Limpex, Inc 1, 027 

Bunn Capital Grocery Co 1, 000 

Defiance Tea & Coffee Co 1, 000 
Ellis Importing Co 1, 000 

Hoyos & Co 1, 000 

Hulman & Co 1, 000 

J. Puig Verdaguer 1, 000 

Milliken Tomlinson Co_-. ‘ 1, 000 

Tone Bros 1, 000 





Nore.—The foregoing tabulation is based on the most reliable information available but no guaranty is 
made as to its completeness 
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Leading importers of coffee into the United States, 1953 


[In bags of original weight] 



































United aan. A , | 
Importer | States an | West | Total 1953 | Total 1952 
: rleans coast 
Atlantic | | 
| | | 

General Foods, Inc 5 1, 149, 919 230,915 | ! 1, 590, 698 1 1, 682, 011 
The Great A. & P. Tea Co_. 1, 245, 541 | , 11, 267 | 1, 488, 336 1, 530, 483 
Otis McAllister Coffee Co_ 657, 287 | 382,311 | 11,424,476 | 11,371, 524 
J. Aron & Co 632,714 | 109, 003 | 11,107,612 | 11,053, 549 
J. A. Folger Co | 6, 645 1 855, 248 1 934, 029 
Standard Brands, Inc_- | 372, 232 } 80,145 | 654, 962 550, 734 
Leon Israel & Bros 224,817 | | 189,033 | 1643, 194 603, 114 
W. R. Grace & Co_____. 187, 246 | 216, 198 1 443, 030 1 595, 525 
Andres Uribe Co__ a 418, 870 | 1, 880 1 431, 845 79, 465 
Hard & Rand, Inc____- | 189, 129 | 146,653 | 1 429, 427 263, 269 
East Asiatic Co . : 211, 404 | 174, 810 1 417, 867 1 298, 928 
Hills Bros 220, 787 | | 194, 135 | 414, 922 393, 251 
Ruffner, McDowell & Burch_. | 168,606 | 122,768 | 113,384 1414, 227 1411, 875 
A.C. Israel Commission Co | 318,695 | 38,412 12, 881 1 370, 988 283, 168 
Machado & Co _ | 280,876 | 68, 216 1, 880 1 352, 472 73, 124 
Leonidas Lara & Sons. ; 192,137 | 30,148 | 112,125 | 1336, 410 | 350, 110 
Bunge Corp. “8 ; 157, 850 23,205 | 153, 666 1 334, 971 213, 820 
S. F. Pellas___. } 43,555 | 20, 471 266, 086 1 330, 612 284, 706 
Duncan Coffee Co__. Z | | 1 312, 834 1 325, 000 
J. A. Medina Co pees 187, 365 | 8,750 | 44,061 | 1! 277,917 1 322, 556 
C. A. Mackey & Co 129, 897 | ; 5, 800 | 266, 471 285, 874 
Paxton & Gallagher. _. : , 92% 4, 674 258, 597 1 206, 798 
B. C. Ireland, Inc_.- 39, 815 14,095 | 172, 806 226, 716 234, 787 
Ortega & Emigh | 62,964 | -5,580°| 127,574 | 124,174 | 205, 589 
The Kroger Co_- ; 74,588 | 143,474 218, 062 | 225, 796 
Schaefer Klaussmann.___- 169,501 | 35, 246 7, 465 212, 212 | 166, 892 
E. A. Johnson & Co 11, 640 31,839 | 125,316 1 169, 362 | 152, 792 
L. Neugass & Co } 140, 578 12, 467 | 1, 290 1154, 935 108, 280 
H. L. C. Bendiks, Ine | 25, 23, 494 | 2,775 1152, 451 204, 724 
Jewel Tea Co____ | | 97, 963 ; 148, 963 192, 137 
Balzac Bros. & Co., Inc_-__-- | 30, 746 | 3,030 | 1 147, 287 79, 224 
Interoceanic Commission Corp-- | | 115, 731 11, 382 
J. M. Lopez & Co. 26,025 | 1,654 110, 215 | 95, 937 
Truebner, Voelbel & Co____- | 2, 626 150 | 101, 263 | 94, 048 
8. A. Schonbrunn & Co-__. ea 101, 162 | 
Lopez & Mangual. aes | eS 98, 376 | 
Byrne, Delay & Co | 5, 050 | 5,000 | 96, 894 | 
Anderson Clayton & Co wits | 500 | 27, 700 | 
Stanley W. Ferguson, Inc aa Denes 27, 102 | 
Curacao Trading Co DOOR eo oos 25, 976 
Continental Coffee Co ; ih oe | 25, 690 
J. B. Ruth & Co ‘i is 1, 900 | 23, 522 | 125, 547 | 
Bright & Co ; =— : 23,911 |_.--- | 1 24, 331 
Naumann, Gepp & Co 17, 550 760 | 6, 000 24, 310 | 
Atlas Coffee Co SUD Bewkncoscs donde 21, 950 
Dwinell-Wright Co MRR A oicee cu atenl zecea 21, 582 | 
Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co De aS BANS Boks cc | 20, 778 | 
Mincing Trading Corp ; 19, 932 | 500 |__.- 20, 432 | 
James McAnsch : | 19, 945 |... ‘ia 19, j , 
Weldon H. Emigh Co., Inc___- 250 1,000 | 18, 485 19, 47, 307 
Boyd Coffee Co ; aeeanes aa | 19,713 19, 713 | 19, 656 
David A. Kattan : Sec 19, 450 |. | 19, 450 | 18, 199 
Canal & Co ‘ Pesca 18, 510 |..... so | 18, 510 | 22, 817 
Wm. C. Borgers 17, 704 |..-- ; 17, Se seuwe 
Old Dutch Coffee Co., Inc 17, 174 |_.<. ~ 17, 174 | 17, 981 
Arnold, Dorr & Co., Inc____- 15, 649 | 1, 305 16, 954 | 15, 625 
yee. G, GAR 00. ........-. ; 16, 500 |_.---- | 16, 500 | 17, 000 
American Factors. ___- ee eae 16, 261 16, 261 | 10, 271 
E. B. Millar & Co__._- P | 625 | 14, 779 : 15, | 17, 666 
Hind, Rolph & Co___- | 15, 204 | 15, | ; oa ae 
Hudson's Bay Co___- 5 ‘ sisi 15, 005 | 15, 005 | 11, 125 
Richheimer Coffee Co 2,055 | 12,445 |_- 14, 500 | 11, 657 
C. G. Cambron Co Lacs. ae 14, 407 | 5, 492 
Nieschlag & Co., Inc__- 14, 318 3 a 14, 318 | 16, 494 
Texas Coffee Co eg | Racy fee 113% eek : 
Carl Borchsenius Co., Ine ‘ | 274 e 13, 4 | 4, 635 
Little & Christman sot hee. Lecce eneel 13, 113 | 12, 003 
Jos. G. Hooper, Jr. & Co : | 1, 050 11, 679 | 12, 829 | 21, 957 
Andresen Ryan Coffee Co : 12, 500 | 12,! 17, 500 
Stewart Carnal & Co. = 83, 193 | _- a 1g9, 1119, 765 
Internatio-Rotterdam, Inc_..-- an 5,119 37, 605 Rg, : 31, 760 
W. D. Roussel & Co__............-. 85, 720 : 188 | 5, 663 
Zander & Co__ SEE EE Sah 74, 485 186, 152 | 
American Stores Co____- ES ‘ S4 | 
Scholtz & Co 1, 800 4, 250 84, 096 | 
Leon Taffae Co., Ine 500 1, 250 80, 037 | 
Stein Hall & Co., Ine... 11, 287 11, 559 | 77, 621 
Volkart Bros., Inc. 8, 835 6,134 | 176, 894 | 33, 843 





See footnotes at end of table, p-88. 
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Leading importers of coffee into the United States, 1953—Continued 


United 











Importer States on —— otal 1953 | Total 1952 
Atlantic 4 — 

General Grocery Co 63. 996 63, 996 63 g 
Cafevita Co., Inc 250 57, 250 22, 400 
Haas Bros 0 750 OOS 4), O48 42 249 
Woolson Spice Co 56, 43 AO. 435 71, 832 
Swanson Bros., Ine 12, 970 $Y, 11K 1 AG, 369 tf ; 
M.J. B. Co 17 70, 602 
DeHope Goldschmidt Cory 44, 287 7,7 1, 253 20 {2 274 
Cain’s Coffee Co 0), 3 2.8 t 123 
First Nat | Store 1, 705 64, 74¢ 
A. L. Ransohoff 19, S7¢ 2 Bf 2t ; 
Nash & O' Bric 19, 477 19,4 270 
Excello Coffee Co 18, 650 18, 650 11. 900 
Wessel, Duval & Co 44 4 2, 750 00 47. 764 45.4 
Reamer, Turner & Co 45, 308 2K 1, 500 47, O58 19 
Old Judge Cotfee Co 16, 824 16, S24 68, 32 
I , th & ( (Of } q 1 16 
i W. Phyfe & ¢ 1 41, 459 

Fleetw ( flee ¢ “ 28, (24 &. 32 ‘ 
Albert Ehlers, Inc 83, O78 53, O78 13 
Hendrickson & Kammer 2,012 32, 12 8 
M. Cowe 843 1, 843 20, 7 
Anell Trading Cor s7t 19 QA. OM 
The Grand Union ¢ 20, 957 2 st, f 
Dannemiller Coffee Co 28, 73K Qs 0 

Ph. Wechsler 12, 279 12, 279 j 
Walter B. Carswell 2,117 12,11 2, 97¢ 
W. H. Kunz & Co 4, 000 OO 6, 2H ] xn x) 
H. M. Newhall & C 192 2 0, Ot 
E. B. Ackerman Co ( 0, 096 10, 846 s30) 
Max Gordon 10, 604 10, 696 ] 108 
H. E. Botzow, Inc 10, 67 10, 677 268 
Alex Sheppard & Son 10, 28 10, 28 10, 297 
Westfeldt Bro 4,125 10, 2 ) 
Star Coffee Co 10, 27 10, 27 23, 962 
Alfred Kramer & Co., Inc 10, 228 10, 22 “ 

Fr. W. Hinz & Sons 1, 60 9, 60 14 0 
Hafner Coffee Importer Co 9, 600 9, 600 2, 500 
American Tea & Coffee Co 9, 500 1, 500 14, 000 
Blue Ribbon, Ltd 8, OL &, 916 15, 050 
F. D. Wilcox Co., Ine 1,375 8, 809 1, 250 
Brownell & Field Co 8, 178 8.178 8 659 
S. L. Jones & Co & O19 8. O19 23, 651 
Cok il Coffee Co., Ine 7,726 726; 9, 700 
John Sexton & Co 3, 500 4, 203 7, 703 12, 250 
U. & J. Lenson Corp 7, 38 7, 385 10, 942 
W. Ferd Dahlen 7,019 24 7, 369 9 O86 
A. P. Coffee Co 7, 357 7. 357 9. 664 
Stewart & Ashby Coffee Co. 7, 000 7, 000 a) 
Greenwich Mills, Inc 6, 850 6, 850 4.163 
‘“‘Ceimsa”’ 6, 796 

Far Eastern Commodity Co 3 564 1, 938 1, 289 6, 791 4. 5S] 
Geo. W. Caswell Co 6, 750 6, 750 11, 787 
Felix J. Vaccaro 2, 250 4, 327 6, 577 2. 978 
Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp 6, 549 6, 549 > Q47 
Arnold. & Aborn 6, 548 6, 548 11, 400 
National Tea Co-__. 6, 532 6 2 12, 620 
Schwabach & Co 6, 056 6, 056 13, 763 
Stop and Shop, Inc : 5, 750 5, 750 6, 744 
Poons, Inc 5, 37 250 5 16, 844 
Mecke & Co 4 500 2.051 
Lowry Coffee Co 5, 325 6 3 
R. C. Wilhelm Co 5, 153 3, 400 
J. E. Carret & Co ; 4,794 8, 73 
Wm. Montgomery & Co 4,750 7. 750 
Porcella, Vicini & Co 4,379 200 6, 448 
Red Ow! Stores 4 565 000 
Ziel & Co 725 3, 752 11, 187 
Delta Coffee Co 4, 000 13, 250 
Louis Seitz 4 000 6. 167 
Roberts & Simpson, Inc 3, 800 71. 900 
Atwood Coffee Co 3, 750 RAK 
Araban Coffee Co 3, 750 6. 500 
Bursley & Co., Inc 3, 725 275 
Irving R. Boody Co 3. 725 9’ 550) 
Balfour Guthrie & Co., Ltd 3, 415 250 3, 721 
H. O. Knecht & Co 3, 646 002 
Selma Mercantile Corp 3, 591 1, 497 
The Titus & Martin Co 3, 500 550 
A. Besse, Ltd 

D. Hecht & Co 3, 361 , 2 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 88 
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Leading importers of coffee into the United States, 1953—Continued 





| 

| United 

| States 
Atlantic 


Importer 








A og. cwasennenannaeuos | 250 
North American Ligol Co----.--...--- Seats 3, 188 
NN 3, 162 
Inter Provincial Corp - - 


New 
| Orleans 


Commercial Importing Co-- -.......-.---...- Dx cipaacde vale 


NN al inccecnasehaanemmnwianues } 3, 000 
ND Ge NE IO 6 oon encase aces Qe 
I ais cie ins Senior new iv oeadonnss | 
er gs capone omasnnceln bee 
SE ID RI olen co onxnnesncecnnnnccdccwnns | nuaiaeeines 
OS See 
Industrial Cafetalera, 8. A.--.....--...--.-- sae 
Lafaye & Arnaud_- oe Soka aetna 
New England Tea & Coffee Co.....-.-...-----| 2 
Ame a ‘ 2, 375 
Ronnoco Coffee Co...........------------ eae 
I eae nnmmeiretenn 2,3 
W. M. Stone & Co.__.-- phadnaaksn Wekees 2 
Jas. J. O’Connor Coffee Co....-.--------------|------- 
O. F. Bayer & Co_.--.-.---- See ee alae ae 2, 181 
Edward Alfasso__.--.---- Beit kceekstacen aoe 2. 050 
Industrial Sales Co--------- raeatwae ree 
We EEG soe waco nsen ee Sejaedade 1, 875 
en  - nncatpbeccowanbuwadasnlavcesbnnwn< 
Dickson Importing Co-_----------- , ; 
Reaud Geck Trading Co_. ._---------- ; 1, 500 
Ragland Potter Co_-_-- eight ; acted : 
Hulman & Co a bic teetoals ; 
T. H. Estabrook - --- seeks 
White Villa Grocery Co., ek go: a 
Bargreen Coffee Co__.---- icin Picts cohol olka a 
General Importing Co_--- ciuanannwul 1, 225 
North American Continental Co____-- ; 1, 045 
enn ccecnenatnnen seb aaeuelitnnnenae a 
ns Oe Ne So canuskiwennoebaeeese 1, 150 
RO” Sn ee ee E 1, 150 
Carlos Trueba...--.-..--- Sere Maiid aatokinarg ane 1, 150 
oe a ee ; 1, 120 
es SONNE CIO. once cncicn ears aaiaieilia 
Se saci mibchaeeiiinn 
a Ng eeniaweerneannrn sane edad 
(ame Cor. of Amerios............-.--<2200---- 250 
es kein iiencesudenennsoknenns 
ee dalek uchnicelh Globaninistnn teed 
Nr OD Oe GS CD nec ccraccnnsnccsncacss 750 
Chris Hoerr & Son Co-___---- Db iiierededicetencbaaiete 
ie netinmicendriemibeenmwe 
NS aa a ee : 
Ufinindo International 
Lux, Inc_-.. z 
Harrison & Crosfield____-- Diecincuncneinepennré 
Irwin Green Coffee Co sifpiaets 
I I Go onnnivind shams meennhown 
a ecanlicwaenieuieane 
ee | aaa 
Besar & Rammer... .................-- 
Cia. Proveedora de Cafe, 8, A-.....--------- . 
ee wal 
CE NO os ncnnkt cantassesbunem ‘ 
Milliken Tomlinson Co_-_-__--- ineeuneeingaue 3 
Te  ensepeanennt ; 
No, annscaneameointinnnns cel clen 
Ni cc ccncknnhneianinaeendmee | 
ON, NE OD. 6 oon wednccensconvcces ‘ 
ie. ees OO.......- 
Geo. H. Hathaway & Co 
io altel 

















West 
coast 


















Total 1953 


RENN PPNPNN 


~~ 


798 


BSSeke 








Total 1952 





1 Includes estimated arrivals at Houston. 


Note.—The foregoing tabulation is based on the most reliable information available but no guaranty is 


made as to its completeness. 
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102 STUDY OF COFFEE 


PRICES 


Recapitulation for year 1953 cargoes of 89 vessels, Brazilian coffees imported through 


LOCAL IMPORTERS 


J. Aron & Co., Inc 

Order 

The Great A. & P. Tea Co 
Otis McAllister 

Leon Israel & Bros., Ine. 
Standard Brands, Inc 

W. D. Roussel & Co., Inc 
Hard & Rand, Inc 

Stewart Carnal & Co., Ltd_- 


Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc 


Zander & Co., Inc 

J. A. Folger & Co 

W. R. Grace & Co 

H,. L. C. Bendiks, Ine 
Bright & Co 


Local total, 1953 
Interior total, 1953_. 


Grand total, year 1953 
INTERIOR IMPORTERS 


The Kroger Co 

The Jewel Tea Co 

©, A. Mackey & Co., Inc 
Paxton & Gallagher Co 
Cain's Coffee Co 
General Grocery Co 
Old Judge Coffee Co 
Fleetwood Coffee Co_. 
Swanson Bros., Inc 


Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co-_- 


E. B. Millar & Co 2 
Andresen Ryan Coffee Co___- 
Bunge Corp ; 
The East Asiatic Co., Inc_-- 
Star Coffee Co 

American Tea & Coffee Co_-- 
F. W. Hinz & Sons Co 
Richheimer Coffee Co 
Continental Coffee Co 

B. C, Ireland Inc 

Colonial Coffee Co 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc_. ; 
Stewart & Ashby Coffee Co___- 


A. C. Israel Commodity Co., Inc_- 


National Tea Co 

H, P. Coffee Co___- 

E. A. Johnson & Co 
Schaefer Klaussmann Co., Ine 
Red Ow] Stores, Inc- 

John Sexton & Co 

Atwood Coffee Co : 
The Titus & Martin Co__- 
Winston & Newell Co-_. 
H. G. Hill Co 

Oliver Finnie Co 

Ronnoco Coffee Co 

8. F. Pellas Co 

Jas. J. O’Connor Coffee Co 
Hulman & Co 

W. Ferd Dahlen Co 
Ragland Potter Co 

White Villa Groceries, Inc 
Empire Coffee Co 

The Janszen Co 

Tone Bros 

Weldon H. Emigh, Ine 
Chris Hoerr & Sons Co 
Irwin Green Coffce Co 
King Importing Co 

W.H. Kunz & Co 
Fletcher Coffee Co 
Internatio Rotterdam, Inc... 
Truebner Voelbel Co 

Geo. H. Hathaway & Co 
Fletcher Wilson Coffee Co. 


Santos 


87, 551 
39, 050 
84, 000 
50, 659 
41, 375 
59, 000 
32, 713 
42, 800 
31, 455 
31, 100 
18, 150 
11, 341 
6, 900 

1, 750 





537, 844 
440, 654 


978, 498 


65, 000 | 


a 


1, 500 
1, 250 
1, 000 
300 
750 
250 
250 


275 


250 


500 
500 


250 





Rio de 
Janeiro 


56, 045 
6, 474 
32, 500 
25, 242 
31, 686 
8, 300 
11, 779 


1, 000 | 


3, 440 
5, 625 
7, 050 
5, 000 

810 


284, 951 
70, 502 


355, 453 


8, 800 


3, 000 | 


15, 445 
6, 250 
1, 000 
1, 688 

12, 500 
3, 000 

500 


5, 000 


200 
3, 090 
2, 750 


1, 889 


250 
500 


2, 065 | 


500 


1, 000 


250 


250 
275 


300 


the port of New Orleans 


Victoria 


51, 250 
29, 850 


58, 875 
10, 500 


7, 750 
5, 950 


7, 025 


2, 000 
500 


173, 700 
6, 417 
180, 117 


3, 667 


1, 250 


500 


250 


500 


Para- 
nagua 


41, 897 
32, 397 
77, 000 
41, 666 
32, 862 
22, 769 
22, 260 
9, 068 
14, 732 
16, 204 
21, 261 
3, 000 

2, 500 

1, 750 

1, 500 
340, 866 
261, 847 


602, 713 





43, 266 
15, 621 

9, 250 
35, 178 
31, 050 
20, 542 


10, 154 
7, 820 
12, 904 


~ 6, 000 
1, 920 
275 

1, 750 
9, 350 
7, 265 
5, 500 
2, 240 


2, 000 
1, 000 


250 


1, 000 
875 
1, 000 
250 
750 


250 


500 


500 
125 
250 





Angra dos 
Reis 


5, 000 | 


11, 817 
3, 600 


1, 000 


21, 417 
5, 500 


26, 917 


~ 3,000 
2) 000 


250 


236, 743 
202, 771 
193, 500 
176, 442 
128, 240 
93, 669 
74, 502 
58, 818 
56, 652 
52, 929 
49, 461 
19, 341 
10, 210 
4, 000 

1, 500 


| 1, 358, 77 


784, 920 


136, 974 
97, 963 
83, 917 
78. 673 
48, 300 
41, 292 
33, 750 
24, 313 
23, 154 
16, 270 
14, 404 
12, 500 
11, 750 
11, 070 
10, 275 

9, 500 
9, 350 
9, 240 
9, 140 

7,990 

7, 250 

7, 125 

7, 000 

6, 639 

6, 532 

5, 500 

5, 264 

4, 622 

4,315 

4, 203 

3, 750 

3, 500 

3, 000 

2, 750 

2,145 

. 100 

000 

, 000 

500 

, 560 

, 500 

, 250 

175 

, 000 

000 

, 000 
750 
550 
550 
500 
500 
500 
500 
375 
250 


See ee ee ett 
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Recapitulation for year 1958 cargoes of 89 vessels, Brazilian coffees imported through 
the port of New Orleans—Continued 


























Santne Rie a Victoria Par \- Angra dos rotal 
aneir nagua Re 
INTERIOR IMPORTERS—Continued 
Coffee & Tea Importing Co 250 |_.. 250 
Ortega & Emigh, Inc 250 250 
Grocers Wholesale Corp 25 250 
A. L. Ransohoff & Co 250 250) 
Interior total, 1953 440, 654 70, 502 6, 41 261, 847 () 784, 920 
SHIPPER 
Leon Israel Agri. e Exp. S. A 106, 982 30, 250) 64, 575 15, 817 
American Coffee Corp 84, 000 30, 500 77. 000 
Marcellino Martins Filho & Cia 123, 900 46, 625 5, 250 
Anderson Clayton & Cia Ltda 41, 37 14, 700 22, 667 46, O31 10, 600 
Hard Rand & Cia 64, 12 250 22, 150 $3, OOO 
5S. A. Levy Com. e Exp. de Cafe 97, 675 430 
Jabour Ex] 4 9, 840 75, 62 8, 121 
S. A. Comercial E. Johnston 55, 076 29, LOO 
Malzoni & Cia Ltda 71, 637 1, 000 
A. M. Parreira & Cia Ltda 47 
Vicente Felicio & Comp { ; 2 003 37 
4 Nogu Com. Exp. 8. A 41) 
x 18, OY 20, 313 
1 $4, SOO 
sco Ltda 29, 350 
3, 700 
e Exp 13, 771 
& Cia Ltda 23, 250 4, 810 
Ratto & Cia Ltda 26, 500 
1 Freire & Cia 21, 500 5, 250 
+ Exp. Naumann Gepp ss. A 18, 837 2, 455 §, 250) 
iro Carvalho & Cia Ltda 22, 250 2, 000 
10 Guimaraes 8S. A. Com. Exp 16, 000 7, 500 490 
G. Lunardelli 8S. a, Agri. Com, Exp 3, 250 1,777 i7, 19 
Millon Barrioneuvo 8. A. Com, E Exp 9. 000 12.014 
Standard Brands of Brazil, Inc 19, 250 
Pinto Lopes Exp. Ltda 18, 650 
Soc. Moygana Exp. Ltd 1, 000 17, 470 
S. A. Rebello Alves Com. e Exp. de Cafe 10, 000 5, 600 500 
Exp. Santos Paranagua 8. A 16. O18 
Cia Nunes Medina Co., e Exp 15, 500 
Comercial Antonio Perez 8, A 1, 500 13, 619 ] 
A. Villela Cafe 8S. A 9, 652 4, 100 549 14 
Lima Nogueria 8. A. Com, e Exp 6, 400 810 6, 749 13, 
Vidigal Prado Com. e Exp. 8. A 11, 000 2, 750 13, 750 
Usropa 8. A. Exp. Imp. e Rep 10, 500 2, 500 13. 000 
Reynaldo Massi 12, 820 12, 829 
Figueiredo Abreu & Cia Ltda 12, 000 00 12, 500 
Luis Ferreira S. A. Com. e Exp 8, 555 472 3, 325 12, 352 
Com. e Exp. Londrina Ltda 11, 600 11, 600 
H. La Domus Com. e Exp. 58. A 10, 388 1, 000 11, 388 
Toledo Arruda Com. e Exp 3, 750 500 6, 500 10, 750 
Bley Canet & Cia 9, 361 9, 361 
Cia Comercial Paulista de Cafe 8, 425 8, 425 
D. Stockler S. A. Com. e Exp. de Cafe 8, 345 8, 345 
Ricafe 8. A. Com 8, 07 8,075 
Castro Silva Com. 8S. A 7, 570 250 7, 820 
Lima Azevedo Com. de Cafe S. A 7 7, 679 
Barros Leite Com. e Exp 250 1, 250 5, $ 7, 425 
Comp. Financiadora Com, e Exp 7,159 7,159 
Rosato S. A. Com. Exp 7, 150 7,150 
Comp. Agri. Paes de Barros 4, 250 2, 897 7,147 
Cia Santa Fe de Exp. e Imp 6, 400 00 6, 900 
Comis. e Exp. Barros 8. A 6, 375 6, 375 
Coop. Agr. e Exp. Norte do Parana Ltda 6, 350 6, 350 
Gabriel de Paula 8. A. Com. e Exp 3, 200 1, 550 1, 210 5, 960 
Yamaguchi & Cia Ltda 5, 87 5,875 
Almeida Prado 8. A. Com, e Exp 4,750 1, 000 750 
Soc. Comercial Exp. e Imp. Ltda , 900 5, 750 
Feliciano Guimaraes & Cia », 750 5. 750 
Comp. Brasileiro de Caf 5, 552 “ 
Guarneri, Machado & Cia 250 », 250 
Irmaos Perreira 8. A 3, 250 1, 500 4, 750 
Cafe Alvorada 8, A 1, 11 00 3, OS4 4, 699 
Soc. Rio Preto de Cafe Ltd 4, 500 4 500 
Vieira & Meneze 3, 936 3, 936 
Este Asiatico Com. e Nav. Ltda 1, 650 2, 170 3, 820 
Leite Barreiros 8. A, Com, Exp 2, ¥L0 371 3, 281 


A. Cesar & Filhos Ltda 3, 150 150 
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Recapitulation for year 1953 cargoes of 89 vessels, Brazilian coffees imported through 
the port of New Orleans—Continued 








SHIPPERS—continued 


Jose Lamacchia & Cia Ltda 
Berger Exp. e Imp. Ltda____..___----- 


Moura Andrade 8. A. Com e Agri---_-_---- 
Comp. Santa Cruz de Cafe_____....-...-- 
Exp. Com. Barros Camargo 8. A_--_--_-- 


Cia Nacional de Comercio de Cafe_____- 
Maciel Ribas & Cia___..........-.-.---- 
Cafes Fines do Brasil Ltda_-_-- 
Junqueira Salles & Cia Ltda_ 
Sergio Paes de Barros Com. de C afe S 
Ricardo Lunardelli 8. A. Agri. e — 
Alianca Cafeeira 8. A_.._.....-.....- 
Inter Americana Imp. e Exp 


N. V. T. V. V. D. Kon. Hollandsche 


Lloyd___- 
Luiz Nogueira Monteiro_______- 
M. Alberto Silva & Cia_..___..____-- 
Soc. Nacional Exp. 8. A..............--- 
ko! UU} 
Gomm & Cia Ltda_- 


Mercantil de Cafe Ltda_..-_---___-- eels cee 


Celso Faria & Cia 


Rocha, Barros & Cia 
Maciel Gomes & Cia Ltda_- — 
Comercio e Industria Sahao 8. A_____- 
Sampaio Bueno 8. A. Com. e Exp. ont 
Soc. Santista Exp. Ltd___-- a 
Djalma Branco 8. A-_---.._-------- 
Abreu Filhos a e Imp. 8 Res 


E. F. Saad & Cia Beene ae 


McKinlay 8. A 


Nioac & Cia Ltda---_- spans edicnk 


H. Goncalves Filhos & Cia--_--- 
Xavier Nogueira & Cia Ltda 


Exp. Sao Paula 8. A__---- ee 
Hermann Gaih & Co_--..-____.--- 
Damasi, Marques Ltda_-_--___----- 
SNE isle iewtosmer enue 
Ferreira Be waette & Cia_. 

Nolasco & Cia 








NN 8 a ee ee 


Van Nievelt Goudriaan & Co___-_.-.-..-- 





Para- 
nagua 


Reis 




















Angra dos 


PPPPPNPPNPNNNS 


ZESSZESLEZ SE 


Ph ek fe fet pet pet pet pt 


SSSSSSSSSSSE 





Total 


JSSE8 


7 


SS88583 


S 
S 


466 
250 
250 
250 


26,917 | 2, 143, 698 





Note.—For comparison, grand total year 1952, 2,529,896. 
Source: Green Coffee Association of New Orleans. 
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No. 1128—-Annual.summary of exports from Brazil to United States Atlantic ports, 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1953 








Exporters Santos Rio | Paranagua | Others | Total 
ee | + --— ef a | tens 
American Coffee Corp 388, 259 | 112, 700 496, 700 |.....- | 997, 659 
Anderson, Clayton & Cia., Ltda_-- | 87, 466 11,770 | 264,851} A 7, 291 ; 

|B 1,000 | 

— noel 372, 378 
Leon Israel Agr. e Exp. 8/A ‘ | 149, 125 20, 750 | 93,451 | A 2,000 | 265, 326 
Silveira Freire & Cia., Ltda | 174, 500 7, 550 78, 650 |...... 260, 700 
8/A Com. E. Johnston... -_. . SE rd 67, 400 c 176, 977 
Lima Nogueira 8/A Com. e Exp | f 2, 500 45, 126 165, 936 
Casa Exp. Naumann Gepp §/A- 11, 525 18, 500 | 
Malzoni & Cia., Ltda 
Via Holland 
H. La Domus Com, e Exp. 8/A--- 119, 621 4, 500 | : 
Hard, Rand & Co 83, 661 28,417 | B 500 | 112, 578 
Millon Barrionuevo 8/A Com. Exp | 42, 274 56, 433 | | z 
Mareellino Martins Filho & Cia 65, 650 25,345 | B 2,500 | 93, 
Souza Dantas Forbes & Cia., Ltda_- 87, 500 1,000 |_. | &8 
Ferreira Da Silva & Cia 63, 554 19, 767 83 
Mellao Nogueira Com. Exp. 8/A ‘i 80, 150 - 80 
Vicente Felicia e Cia 18, 780 500 58, 585 77, 
Cia. Nunes Medina Com. e Exp 74, 818 oe } 74, 
Cia. Santa Fe de Exp. e Imp ‘ 12, 650 60, 000 72, 65 
Pinho Guimaraes 8/A Com, Exp 66, 765 1, 892 990 69, 6 
Reynaldo Massi 1, 200 66, 442 67 
Exp. Sao Francisco Ltda 67, 600 67 
G. Lunardelli 8/A Agr. Com. e Exp 14, 815 392 47, 438 62, 
Via Belgium 60, 310 2, 125 62 
Cia, Leme Ferreira Com. Exp 24, 721 33, 452 58, 
A. M. Parreira e Cia. Ltda_-_-- 51, 652 51, 6! 
8/A Levy Com. e Exp. de Cafe 47, 994 47, § 
Standard Brands of Brazil, Inc 44, 900 me 44, § 
Ribeiro Carvalho e Cia. Ltda 40, 300 2, 000 oe | 42, 
Cia. Paulista de Expto-- 41, 578 | : 41,! 
F. B. Ratto e Cia, Ltda. ae 40, 675 | = | 40, 6 
Cia. Prado Chaves Exp | 18, 371 | 21, 898 40, 26 
Usropa S/A Exp. Imp. e Rep | 38, 250 | 1,000 |. | | 39, 25 
Almeida Prado 8/A Com. Exp 39, 100 | . | 39, 
Jabour Exp. S/A bs 23, 525 | 9,629} B 5, 263 | 38, 
Vidigal Prado Com. e Exp | 23, 247 | 15, 125 38, : 
Com. e Exp. Londrina Ltda 7 38, 019 | 38, 
Gabriel De Paula 8/A Com. e Exp 22, 735 2, 550 11, 286 | 36, ! 
Cia. Com, Paulista de Cafe 30, 725 30, 
Rosato S/A Com. e Exp 2 30, 410 30, 
Cia. Financiadora Com. e Exp 23, 047 6, 420 29, 
Com, Antonio Perez 8/A-- | 12, 375 17, 000 29, ¢ 
Caio Guimaraes e Cia : 28, 300 28, : 
Jose Lamacchia e Cia. Ltda | 23, 225 4, 750 27, 
Pinto Lopes Exp. Ltda 27, 300 i 
Cia. Agr. Paes de Barros 19, 704 6, 500 26, : 
E. F. Saad e Cla 2h, 641 2 
Toledo Arruda Com. e Exp. 8/A 13, 150 12, 250 25, 
Com. e Exp. Barros 8/A_. 24, 000 24, 
Este Asiatico Com. e Nav. Ltda 15, 961 6, 978 22 
Lima Azevedo Com. de Cafe S/A 22, 736 22 
D. Stockler S/A Com. e Exp. de Cafe 1, 750 19, 980 21 
Barros Leite Com, e Exp. 8/A 4, 800 2 550 14, 292 21. 
Luiz Ferreira S/A Com. e Exp 13, 275 3, 600 4, 250 21 
Exp. Sao Paulo 8/A | 21, 000 21 
Irmaos Pereira 8/A Com. e Exp | 18, 289 | 1, 750 20 
Via Uruguay | 19, 945 | 19 
Yamaguchi e Cia. Ltda | 18, 333 18, 33% 
S/A Rebello Alves Com. e Exp. de Cafe | 15, 875 1, 375 A 1, 000 18, 25 
Via Cape Town, South Africa | 17, 704 17,7 
Cia Brasileira de Cafe | 16, 696 } 16. 
Soc. Mogyana Exp. Ltda | 500 13, 525 14 
Exp. Santos Paranagua S/A | 1, 400 12, 250 13, 
E. G. Corzaao e Cia. Ltda.....-- 13, 000 aa 13, 
Cia. Nacional de Com, de Cafe....-.-- - 10, 250 |_. A 1, 753 12, 
Soc. Santista Exp. Ltda_.....-...... 8, 000 ; 3, 500 | 11, ¢ 
Moura Andrade S/A Com. e Agr 11, 372 — 1l,; 
Soc. Rio Preto de Cafe Ltda 11,085 |_. iia i 11, 
Alberto Ferreira Dos Santos e Cia 10, 625 a | 10, 62 
Figueiredo Forbes e Cia J 10, 500 sted = 10, £ 
Via Germany i 9, 812 ae - 9, 
Via England 9, 534 =e . 9 
Cafeeira Paulista Ltda 9, 500 | 9,! 
Nioac e Cia, Ltda 8, 581 ~ 
Xavier Nogueira e Cia. Ltda 8, 250 s 





Exp. Com. Barros Camargo S/A----- 7, 945 
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No, 1128—Annual summary of exports from Brazil to United States Atlantic ports, 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1953—Continued 














Exporters Santos Rio Paranagua Others Total 
Figueiredo Abreu e Cia. Ltda 1, 043 6, 250 7, 293 
Guarnieri Machado e Co 7, 000 7, 000 
Irmaos Peres Come Ind. S/A 6, 500 6, 500 
Ricafe 8/A Com. e Exp 6, 370 6, 370 
Sergio Paes de Barros Com. de Cafe S/A 6, 250 6, 250 
Maciel Ribas e Cia. Ltda 6, 065 | 6, 065 
Leite Barreiros 8/A Com. e Exp 5 750 6, 000 
Queiroz Ferreira Com. Exp. S/A 5, 776 
Vierra e Meneses 5, 560 5, 560 
Ferreira Barreto e Cia 4, 000 1, 500 5, 500 
Rinzaburo Imano 5, 460 5, 460 . 
Via Italy 4, 861 4, 861 
Alianca Cafeeira S/A 4, 786 4, 786 
Castro Silva e Cia. 8/A 4, 750 4,750 
Ricardo Lunardelli S/A Agri. Ind. e Com 4, 750 4, 750 
Sociedade Com. Exp. e Imp, Ltda 3, 550 1, 000 4, 550 
Exp. Centola Ltda 4,029 4, 029 - 
S. Caetano e Cia 4, 000 4, 000 
Portieri, Souza, Pinto e Cia, Ltda 3, 850 3, 850 
Feliciano Guimaraes e Cia 830 3, 830 
Com. e Ind. Sahao S/A 3, 262 3, 262 
Exp. Cafe Brasil Ltda 2, 875 250 3, 125 
Henrique R. Michelis e Filho 3, 000 3, 000 
Cafe Alvarado S/A 2, 671 2, 671 
Demasi Marques Ltda 2, 657 2, 657 
Herman Gaih e Co 500 2, 000 2, 500 
Djalmo Branco S/A 2, 370 2, 370 
Bley Canet e Cia 2, 150 2, 150 
Fred H. Cox e Cia. Ltda 1, 796 1, 796 
Coop. Agr. e Exp. Norte de Parana Ltda 1,612 1,612 
Luiz Nogueira Monteiro 1, 400 1, 400 
Mercantil de Cafe Ltda B 1, 125 1, 125 
Junqueira Salles e Cia. Ltda 1, 000 1, 000 
Rocha Barros e Cia, Ltda 1, 000 1, 000 
Via British East Africa 895 895 
Cia. Santa Cruz de Cafe 750 750 
Kannebley, Assumpcao Com. Exp. 8/A 125 583 708 
Meckinlay S/A 500 500 
Cafe Finos do Brasil Ltda 250 250 
Ramiro e Cia B 250 250 
Raphael Sampao e Cia. Ltda 231 231 
Gloria e Cia 200 200: 
Total 3, 010, 617 454, 530 1, 831, 999 22, 682 5, 319, 828 
1 
RECAPITULATION 
1953 1952 | 1950 
Santos 3, 010, 617 3,651, 912 | 3, 862, 822 
Rio de Janeiro | 454, 530 600, 230 519, 201 
Paranagua 1, 831, 999 1, 416, 673 1, 111, 430 ‘ 6 
(A) Angra dos Reis 12, 044 24, 380 57, 859 
(B) Victoria oe 10, 638 7, 926 19, 780 
Pernambuco 6, 330 
Total 5, 319, 828 5, 701, 121 6, 034, 959 5, 577, 422 


Source: Green Coffee Association of New York City, Inc., manifests. 
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STUDY OF COFFEE PRICES 111 


Senator Braty. How about 1953? Do you have such a list? 

Mr. Loso. The list for 1952 was published in April of 1953. We 
may assume that in April, more or less, of 1954, there will be a similar 
list available for the year 1953. The records just simply have not 
had time to be compiled from the manifests of the customers’ 
department. 

Senator Beaty. What we are particularly interested in is November, 
December, and January trading. 

Mr. Loso. I think you will probably find that the names of the 
importers who brought in coffee during that period, during the latter 
part of 1953, are included in the list I have here. Certainly, all the 
major ones would be included in this list, without any question. 

Mr. Israret. Excuse me for interrupting. I think we could furnish 
the monthly ones perhaps a little earlier. I think we could furnish 
the November and December monthly. They may be subject to 
some slight inaccuracies, but essentially they would be correct, giving 
the list of importations for the months of November and December. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Recapitulation of Brazilian coffees imported through the port of New Orleans for the 
month of November 1953 


Rio de 




















. ¥ - . Para- Angra 
Santos Tenairo Victoria nagua | dos Reis Total 
VESSEL 
8.8. Del Mar 61, 475 17, 885 |_- ; .| 79, 360 
8. 8. Del Viento 15, 984 10, 762 7, 750 10, 273 1,000 | 45, 769 
S. 8S. Loide Chile . 4, 250 1,000 1, 500 3, 490 ‘ 10, 240 
8.8. Del Valle 20, 160 18, 000 8,150 | 34,090 1, 500 | 81, 900 
8. 8. Del Norte_. 25, 125 7, 250 |_- 32, 375 
126, 994 54, 897 7, 400 853 2, 500 | _ 249, 644 
LOCAL IMPORTERS } 

J. Aron & Co., Ine a 16,013 10, 090 4, 500 | 2, 500 33, 103 
Otis McAllister 7, 246 4, 272 5, 400 , 750 | 21, 668 
Hard & Rand, Ine : 13, 450 |_- 2, 250 | 500 | 16, 200 
Standard Brands, Inc J 2, 250 3, 300 |__ 8, 500 | | 14,050 
Leon Israel & Bro., Inc 3, 250 | 4, 935 ; | 2, 840 2, 500 13, 525 
The Great A. & P. Tea Co... -.-.----- | 5, 000 | 5,000 | __ ms | | 10, 000 
Order 3, 535 1, 500 , 250 | 2, 375 8, 660 
Stewart Carnal & Co., Ltd ; 3, 750 | 1, 290 1,500} = 1, 500 | 8, 040 
W. D. Roussel & Co., Inc_-. 2, 875 | 500 1,000 | 3, 500 | | 7, 875 
Zander & Co., Inc d 2, 000 2, 750 |.- | 750 | | 5, 500 
Rufiner, McDowell & Burch, Inc__._- 3,250} 1,125 773 | 5, 148 
J.A. Folger & Co ; 1,000 | 2, 000 | | 3, 000 
W. R. Grace & Co ae 750 | 810 | | 1, 560 
H. L. C. Bendiks, Inc_--- 250 | | | 750 
cae oa eee el 
Local total, Nov. 1953 | 64, 619 37, 572 15, 900 2, 500 149, 079 
Local total, Nov. 1952 | 25, 297 11, 546 7, 691 | 3,250 65, 080 

: . | aa aaa 

INTERIOR IMPORTERS | | 
| 

The Kroger Co. ___- __...| 8,250 4,000 | | 3,780 |.- | 16,000 
The Jewel Tea Co_. | 13,750 | iz 1,000 | | 14, 750 
C. A. Mackey & Co., Inc 10, 000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | | 13, 000 
The East Asiatic Co., Inc 8, 500 secon 8, 500 
Paxton & Gallagher Co : 1, 500 5,000 | 6, 500 
Cains’ Coffee Co___. | 500 4, 000 | | 4, 500 
General Grocery Co 4, 000 | | 4, 000 
Old Judge Coffee Co 3, 500 | 3, 500 
Bunge Corp... 3,000 f | | | 3, 000 
Fleetwood Coffee Co__-- 2, 250 250 250 | 2, 750 
F. W. Hinz & Sons Co | 2, 500 | 2, 500 
Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co ee 750 750 | 75) 2, 250 
Swanson Bros., Inc Dadi 1, 750 | 250 | 2) 000 
Continental Coffee Co i : 1,000 | 1,000 | 2 000 
E. B. Millar & Co 1, 500 | 1, 500 
Andresen Ryan Coffee Co 1, 500 | | 1, 500 
B. C. Ireland, Ine 1,000 | 490 j | 1, 490 
American Tea & Coffee Co 1, 250 | | 1, 250 
Colonial Coffee Co__.. 3 . | 1,000 | 1,000 
National Tea Co . | y 1, 000 1, 000 
Star Coffee Co | 1,000 | 1,000 
Stewart & Ashby Coffee Co - ; 1,000 |.....- | ; 1,000 
Richheimer Coffee Co____. | 125 | 200 625 |-- | 950 
Red Owl Stores, Inc te | 250 | 500 | | 750 
White Villa Grocery, Inc - ? 250 | | 500 | 750 
Ragland Potter Co : ‘ | |) 250 |.- | 500 
Winston & Newell Co_-. | | 500 |_. pee xe | 500 
H. P. Coffee Co | 500 aaa . | 500 
W. H. Kunz & Co | ae oe 250 ae 250 
Tono Bros . 250 |_..... & eae me. "e 250 
John Sexton & Co ; 250 ; 7 ; 250 
Empire Coffee Co 250 i 250 
Atwood Coffee Co | | 260 |.... 250 
Chris Hoerr & Sons Co- - 250 he dee | { 250 
Jas. J. O’Connor Coffee Co-___-- 125 enna sal el 125 
Interior total, Nov. 1953 --| 62,375 17, 325, 1, 500 19, 365 | 100, 565 


Interior total, Nov. 1952 27, ' 211 10, 563 625 18, 989 250 57, 638 
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| 


Recapitulation of Brazilian coffees imported through the port of New Orleans for 
month of November 1958 


SHIPPERS 


Leon Israel Agri. e Exp. 8. A 
Anderson Clayton & Cia, Ltda 
Hard Rand & Cia 

Marcellino Martins Filho & Cia 
8. A. Comercial E. Johnston 
American Coffee Corp 

S. A. Levy Com e Exp. de Cafe 
Vidigal Prado Com. e Exp. 8. A 
Malzoni & Cia, Ltda 

Jabour Exp. 8. A 

Souza, Dantas, Forbes & Cia, Ltda 





F. B. Ratto & Cia, Ltda 
Pinho Guimaraes 8S. A. Com. Exp 
Mellao Nogueira Com, Exp. §. A 


Ferreira da Silva & Cia 

Cia Leme Ferreira Com. e Exp 
Figueredo Abreu & Cia, Ltda 
Castro Silva Comp. S. A 
Comp. Brasileiro de Cafe 
Comp. Prado Chaves Exp 
Casa Exp. Naumann Gepp S. A 
Pinto Lopes Exp., Ltda 
Vicente Felicio & Comp 
Toledo Arruda Com. e Exp 
Caio Guimaraes & Cia 

H. La Domus Com. e Exp. S. A 
Standard Brands of Brazil, Inc 
Cafes Finos do Brasil, Ltda 
S.A 
Lima Nogueira 8. A. Com. e Exp 
Comercial Antonio Perez 8. A 

Silveria Freire & Cia 

Millon Barrionuevo S. A. Com. e Exp 
Rosato S. A. Comis. Exp 

Gabriel de Paula 8. A. Com. e Exp 

A. Cesar & Filhos, Ltda 

Ribeiro Carvalho & Cia, Ltda 

A.M. Parreira & Cia, Ltda 

Almeida Prado 8. A. Com. e Exp--- 
Leite Barreiros 8. A. Com. Exp 

Cia Nunes Modina Com, e Exp 
Ricafe 8. A. Com 

Exp. Santos Paranagua §, A 
Guarneri, Machado & Cia 

Usropa 8. A. Exp. Imp. e Rop 

Soc. Comercial Exp. e Imp., Ltda 

Soc. Rio Preto de Cafe Ltda 

G. Lunardolli 8. A. Agri. Com. Exp 
D. Stockler 8S. A. Com. e Exp. de Cafe 
Comis. e Exp. Barros 8. A. 

Reynaldo Massi 

Nioac & Cia, Ltda- 

Cafe Alvorada S. A 

Luis Ferreira 8. A. Com. e Exp 

Exp. Sao Paula 8. A 

Celso Faria & Cia ; 

Jose Lamacchia & Cia, Ltda. 

Berger Exp. e Imp., Ltda_. 

Este Asiatico Com. e Nav., Ltda 
Inter Americana Emp. e Exp 


Shippers total, November 1953 
Shippers total, November 1952-. 


Rebello Alves Com, e Exp. de Cafe 
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Senator Payne. May I ask a question, please? 

Senator Brau. Yes. 

Senator Payne. This information that I understand we may be 
asking these gentlemen for is basically for the purpose of making an 
analysis insofar as the committee is concerned to arrive at certain end 
results as to whether or not there appears to be speculation. 

My reason for asking that question, and I understand from your 
answer that is correct, is whether or not, in view of the relationship 
that these gentlemen hold with their customers, that information 
couldn’t be submitted to the committee for its review, scrutiny and 
analysis in executive session. Then if we find that some of them are 
out of line, if there should be a case where it is out of line, that matter 
is a matter that I think properly should be brought out in open hearing. 
But up to that point, at least, we should give recognition to the fact 
that these gentlemen naturally want to retain complete and 
harmonious relations with the people who they do business with. 

To bring it out in the cepen might be revealing trade workings that 
would not necessarily fit into this picture at all. I wonder under that 
basis if it couldn’t be made available for analysis? 

Senator Breau. I am glad you brought it up. We of the committee 
want to make it very plain that we do not want to disturb any 
pleasant relationship between customer and broker. We do not 
want to misjudge anybody. 

We want you to feel we are not trying to embarrass you or any other 
broker. We just want the facts. U nless, as Senator Payne pointed 
out, there is something that we should reveal, we do not want to do it. 

Mr. Isrart. Under those circumstances we would be perfectly 
willing to furnish you that information tomorrow. I haven’t the 
information with me. 

Senator Payne. I thought that might change the attitude of Mr. 
Aron and any other gentleman who might be in that same position 
in connection with making that information available, or, if they still 
desire, they could be subpenaed in order to make it available. 

Senator Brau. It is up to those gentlemen as to how they feel 
about it, of course. 

Mr. Loro. Mr. Chairman and Senator, I don’t know whether Mr. 
Aron and Mr. Boedtker would be prepared to answer immediately or 
not. They might want to consult counsel. But for the rest of the 
members of the exchange, obviously it is something that those of us 
who are here could not answer. I think probably it would be accept- 
able to the great majority, if not to everyone. But I do not believe 
we could give you a definitive answer offhand, do you? 

Mr. IsrAkL. No; but I do think in fairness to one that all members 
that submit—— 

Senator Breau. If we have to subpena one, you feel all members 
should be subpenaed? 

Mr. Israeu. Yes, or should submit. 

Mr. Loso. Perhaps we can develop in New York, when we get 
back, as officers of the exchange, the unanimous willingness of the 
clearing members to submit their information on a confidential basis 
to the committee for study. 

Mr. Isragu. In executive session. 


Mr. Logo. Yes. 
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Senator BEaLL. We do not want to detain you after today. Do you 
mind taking that message back to the members of your exchange, 
what we have discussed this morning, and then let us know how they 
feel about it? 

Mr. Loro. We will have a meeting tomorrow on that matter and 
see if we can get an immediate decision for the committee. 

Senator Payne. The reason, Mr. Chairman, I mentioned this is 
because sometimes people who come before committees are very 
agreeable to giving information. We had an instance of that rather 
recently, where a gentleman who appeared before this committee on 
another matter was asked to give his opinion in this connection, and 
for some reason or another, | hope not because of any statement that 
he made here, was retired from the position that he then held with 
the company. 

I certainly do not want to see any individual who is in business and 
enjoying an opportunity to work and earn a living placed in an 
embarrassing position where perhaps they lose all that they have just 
simply because they tried to be cooperative and help this committee 
in its efforts to try to find out what the real facts are behind this 
coffee situation. 

Mr. Loro. Senator, I think it is an excellent point. I have done 
very little trading in coffee—my firm has—for clients. We did noth- 
ing during the second half of 1953. So I have nothing to hide at all. 

‘But I do know that in investigations in 1950 and 1951 before the 
Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee some names were re- 
vealed, not on an overall basis, but on a selective basis, and that some 
brokers did lose customers because they revealed them. Another 
member who was not called before the committee did not reveal 
them. So I think in fairness to all, it should be done on an overall 
basis as to the members of the exchange. 

In that connection, I would like to point out, if I may have the 
patience of the committee for a minute, that the functions of the 
exchange were thoroughly investigated by the Department of Justice 
in 1950 and 1951, and that as far as we know they did not find any 
cause for action. We only know that negatively because no action 
was taken. But a thorough investigation was made. 

I have with me a report of the exchange to the counsel for the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice, which is rather 
voluminous, and I do not necessarily want to make it a part of this 
record at this hearing, but such a report is available for study by the 
committee or anyone else who is interested. 

I think it contains a good many of the relevant factors that enter 
into trading on the exchange. 

Senator Bratt. Will you leave that for the record? 

Mr. Loso. We will. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Avcust 15, 1951, 
Louis PeruMvuTteRr, Esq., 
Antitrust Division, Department of Justice, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Pertmurrer: When Mr. Mackey and Mr. Nelson, accompanied 
by Mr. Brenner and Mr. Smith, Jr., of Messrs. Van Vorst, Siegel & Smith, counsel 
for New York Coffee & Sugar Exe hange, Inc., had a confere nee with you and 
Mr. Hoffman at your office on August 8, 1951, they were told-that in your opinion 
it would be helpful if you could be furnished with a statement clarifying several 
matters which you had discussed with them. I am the president of the exchange 
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and while I am a sugar man 





.er than a coffee man, I feel able to respond to 
your inquiries because the general matters in which you are interested have been 
under discussion for such a long time, not only with vour office but also before 
congressional committees, that I have had occasion to make myself familiar with 
them. While most of what I will sav is not 





sed upon ny direct personal knowl 
edge, I believe that it may be relied upon Yo 1 have had personal conversatlo 


with Mr. Chandler A. Mackey, who has been a member of the exchange since 
1920, and with Mr. Phillips R. Nelso who has been a member of the exchs 





since 1925; both of those gentlemen are coffee men of great experience 





believe that what I am about to say will, for the most part, be a repetition or an 
elaboration of what they have already told you. 
Before responding to yvour specific questions [ sh vuld like to make a gene ral 


statement of several matters which I know are familar to vou but which must be 


borne in mind as part of the background of anv specific activity or function of 





the exchar As vou know, the exchange does not, itself, do any trading in 
commodities It affords facilities for a free and open market in which anvone in 
the world, acting through an exchange member as his broker, can buy and sell 
coffee and sugar for future delivery Prices on the exchange represent and 
register the sum-total effect of bargaining between many buvers and many sellers 
in the competition of the market place From time to time the prices which are 
so registered on the exchange are higher or lower than others—for whatever 
reason or upon whatever theory believe that they properly ought to be.” 
Thev are the cumulative result of the judgments of many buyers and sellers 
in a free and open market. It is not the function of the exchange to decide how 
high or how low prices properly ought to be. Indeed, | am advised that the 
Department of Justice would view with an unfavorable eve any effort on the part 
of the exchange to set or regulate prices The exchange, however, does have a 





lively interest in maintaining the integrity of exchange contracts and their due 
performance. It has a general disciplinary power over the business conduct of 
its members and under section 110 of its bylaws it has general power, and under 
sections 17 (a) and 35 (d) of its bylaws it has additional specific power, to deal 
with any situation (as, for instance, an attempt to create a “‘corner’’) which might 
jeopardize the normal functioning of the exchange or be detrimental to the best 
interests of the State. The very existence of these powers stands as a preventive 





of manipulative efforts which might call those powers into operation. 
Just as the prices which are registered on the exchange represent competition 


between buvers and sellers, it is equally true that the preference for one form of 


exchange contract over another represents competition between the various forms 


of contract. In order that there may be trading, there must be a standard form 
of contract or several standard forms of contract I understand that you are 





primarily interested in the significance and effect of a so-called universal contract 
under which a large number of different kinds of coffee may be delivered, as 
compared with a contract which calls for a single tvpe of coffee. The exchange, 
in its long historv, has had standard contracts of both types, just as it has had 
forms of contracts which differed from one another in respect of other matters 


A buver is free to use anv form of exchange contract for which he ean find a seller 














and a seller is free to use any form of exchange contract for which he can find a 
puver If there should be anv substantial demand for some new and additional 
form of contract the exchange will give careful and unbiased consideration to the 
idvisabilitv of adopting anv such new form. When, however, some form of 
contract has fallen out of use so that there is no longer a market for that form of 
contract, the excnance CustoMmariuv suspel ds trading in that form of contract, 
but ean order the resumption of such trading if, at ar ime, there should be any 
l j tion of ern igh demand for it » Indica e tha l if rep! ent a al 1 Kel 
lor instance, at the reque of two members, the bi Lof managers at its meeting 


of April 16 in this vear, reinstated trading in the No. 5 sugar contract, in which 





trading had been suspended since January 29, 1951 Subsequent experience 
showed, however, that there Was very little inter in the No. 5 sucts contract 
I enclose a tabulation ((exhibit A) showing the history of a number of exchange 


coffee contracts from the standpoint of the distinction in which you are interested. 
It is to be noted that the S contract is, in substance, a modification of the 
A contract, and that the U contract corresponds, roughly, to the A contract. 
When the exchange introduces a new form of contract or suspends the use of an 
old form of contract, its action is not arbitrary nor is it based on any theoretical 
considers.tio f whet form of contract people ought to prefer, in order to fulfill 
its funetion of being an open world merket the exchange must offer forms of 


contract which people will in fact use 


413303—54—pt. 1 9 
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In this preliminary statement I should like to include an explanation of a 
technical detail which is more or less involved in any discussion of the various 
forms of coffee contract used on the exchange. These various contracts differ, 
principelly, in three respects. First, they require delivery or permit delivery of 
coffee originating from one or more ports or countries; these different coffees have 
different characteristics and are different commercisl articles; I shell elaborate 
on this point leter on in this statement. In the second place, the different con- 
tracts ell for different grades of coffee. The grade of a ‘‘lot’’ of coffee is deter- 
mined by the amount of admixture of twigs, pebbles, leaves, hulls, defective 
beans, ete. Grades are numbered from 1 to 8, No. 1 representing ideally perfect 
coffee and No. 8 representing coffee with the highest degree of defects which may 
be legelly imported into this country. Coffee is graded by graders who are 
licensed by the exchange, and while the process is one which cells for some amount 
of judgment, it relates to the relative presence or absence of tangible and visible 
defects. The third mejor point as to which the various contracts differ hes to 
do with the quality or ‘‘cup” of the coffee. This is something which cannot be 
me*sured or tested in a scientific lboratory; it is, essentizlly, a metter of t>ste 
and personel judgment and vet it is a feetor which very precticelly end sub- 
stantially affects the commercial velue of a “lot”? of coffee. The distinction 
between Soft and Strictly Soft (2s used in the D end § contracts) is a distinction 
of this sort. When coffee is tested for this sort of quelity, a sample of the coffee 
is rossted, ground, and brewed, and the licensed graders teste it in very much the 
same way as testasters or winetasters determine the quelity of tes or wine. 
The bylaws of the exchange provide various procedures for appeals from the 
determination of the licensed graders. It would, of course, be very much ore 
satisfactory for everyone if some positive, mecheanicel, scientific test could be 
devi-ed for the determination of these quelities, but there seems to be no present 
possibility of this being 2cecomplished. 

This brings me to a matter of the utmost importance, which has perhaps been 
misapprehended through all of the recent discussions. There seems to be a mis- 
understanding of the requirement of the D and § contracts that coffee must 
be Santos coffee—i. e., shipped out of the port of Santos in Brazil—in order to be 
good delivery; there is apparently a disposition to regard this requirement as some 
kind of artificial discrimination between perfectly equivalent shipping centers. 
Any such idea is totally erroneous. Brazil is a huge country; practical, factual 
considerations of geography and transportation facilities produce the result that 
Brazil has few, but large and well-developed ports, each of which is the shipping 
center for coffee which is grown within a fairly well-defined geographical area. 
Practically all the coffee raised in the State of SAo Paulo flows through the port of 
Santos and constitutes the bulk of Santos coffee, but some coffee from diamant 
areas is shipped from Santos. Specifying Santos as the port of origin is, therefore, 
a method, historically tranditional in the coffee trade, of designating coffee that 
is raised in a certain geographical area in Brazil, and coffee from that area has a 
distinctive taste and quality as compared with coffee which is grown in other 
parts of Brazil and is shipped from other Brazilian ports which are the natural 
shipping points for those other areas. For instance, the bulk of the coffee which 
is shipped out of Rio de Janeiro has a characteristic quality which the trade calls 
Rio-y. The exchange did not invent these distinctions; they are distinctions which 
have been made for years by the entire coffee trade. offee is not shipped in 
bulk, like oil or coal; it is shipped in bags, and each bag is required by our customs 
laws to be marked with the port of shipment. A bag of Santos coffee, therefore, 
is a different commercial article from a bag of Rio coffee. 

So far as concerns coffee, therefore, the distinction between different ports of 
origin, even though all those ports are within Brazil, is a substantial and not a 
merely arbitrary distinction. It is a distinction between different kinds of coffee. 
The situation with respect to sugar, for instance, is entirely different. Sugar 
can be, and is, mechanically tested in a scientific laboratory for compliance with 
standards of purity and polarization, but sugar is sugar having a fixed chemical 
composition. Sugar from one Cuban port is the sane as sugar from any other 
Cuban port. Under the No. 4 sugar contract delivery can be made in Cuba 
from any one of 11 ports specified by the exchange as having proper warehouses 
and capable of accommodating vessels of deep dra‘t. Today only two of these 
ports have licensed warehouses; the others may be licensed upon request. Sugar 
under this contract is not to be imported into the United States but is for ship- 
ment abroad. Cuba is a country geographically different from Brazil in that 
it has many small ports each with definitely limited facilities. The buyer must 
be assured that he will receive his sugar in a port with proper facilities which 
will not necessitate his resorting to unknown additional expenses to move this 
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sugar. With the exception of Habana and Santiago, it is probable that the 
facilities of the port of Santos exceed the combined facilities of all the other 
permitted Cuban ports; therefore a larger number becomes necessary. Sugar 
from all of these ports is identical, whereas coffee from Rio de Janeiro or other 
Brazilian ports is different coffee from Santos coffee, producing a beverage of a 
different taste and quality when it is brewed by the housewife who is the ultimate 
consumer. ‘The difference is greater and more real than is a difference between 
mere brands or trade names. It is not like the difference between Jones’ whisky 
and Robinson’s whisky ‘it more nearly corresponds to the difference betweet rye 
whisky and bourbon whisky. Rye and bourbon, though both are made in At 
differ between themselves, and both are different, in turn, from Scotch 
whisky. 

Finally I should like to mention briefly two points relating to specific features 
of coffee contracts which I shall develop at greater length in the body of this state- 





ment. First, the feature of the S contract which limits coffee deliverable there- 
under to coffee of a certain type, originating from a single port, is nothing new or 
arbitrary; ever since December 1927, the D contract was a contract of the same 
nature, and the S contract is merely a revision of the D contract to a changed 
consumer demand. Secondly, any universal contract gives the seller a wide op- 
tion as to what kind of coffee he will deliver, with the result that the buyer never 
knows, until the actual delivery date, what type of coffee he will be compelled to 
receive; the buyer has no way of protecting himself against the risks of the situa- 





tion, and so far no one has been able to devise any adequate and satisfactory 
means of equalizing the situation by the specification of differentials for the various 
types of coffee. Over the years the exchange has had contracts of both types 
(as I show in more detail below) and only the D or § type of contract survived. 


Several of your questions at the conference on August 8, 1951, are very closely 
related to one another, and can best be answered together. I understand that 
you asked for information about the hi tory of several of the coffee contracts: 
the difference between the S and the D contract; the economic justification of a 
form of contract calling for a single type of coffee; and the reason why the § con- 





tract was adopted despite certain criticisms or apprehensions that were voiced 
by various members. 

The enclosed exhibit A shows the history of the various exchange contracts. 
In the earlier days of the industry, coffee Was bought and sold, for the most part, 
simply upon the basis of its appearance, without discrimination for quality. For 
many years, therefore, the A contract was entirely adequate, permitting delivery 
of a wide variety of types of coffee. As the tabulation indicates, the A contract 
was changed from time to time, in relatively minor details, in order to conform it 
to the practical needs of the coffee industry. In the course of time, as public 
taste began to change, there developed a substantial consumer demand for coffee 
which possessed certain qualities—the qualities which were possessed by Santos 
Soft coffee. That was the kind of coffee which the consumers wanted and the 
coffee industry had to gear itself to the popular demand 

In December 1927, therefore, the exchange adopted the D contract. This 
called for Santos coffee, Fair to Good Roast, Soft. The following figures show the 
comparative popularity of the two contracts (250 bags per contract). 





Volume of sales (in | Volume of sales (in 
bags) bags 
Year a Year 


Contract A| Contract D Contract A| Contract D 


, 462, 500 5, 257, 500 





1928 9 1938 792, 750 4, 311, 250 
1929 , 490, 000 | 7, O88, 250 1939 227. OOO 3, 256, 000 
1930 { 5, 500 7, 736, 25 1910 40, OOO 1, 953, COO 
1931 : 250) 6, 295, 500 1941 397, 590 7, O91, 750 
1932 1, 238, 750 2, 982, 590 1gt2 24, 500 658, 500 
1933 1, 501, 000 3, 569, 750 1943-45 1 

1934 1, 796, 500 | 4, 462, 500 1916 | 3, 250 415, 250 
1935 l, #, 38 |, 250 1947 16, 5) 4, 639, COO 
1936 3, 6, 283, 250 1918 22 000 3, 491, £50 
1937 2, 6, 929, 500 





1 Trading suspended due to World War IT. 
2 Trading suspended November 1948, 
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The simple fact is that buyers and sellers, having a choice between the D contract 
and the universal A contract, definitely preferred the D contract. 

Whatever may be the theoretical considerations, there is a rational basis for 
this preference. As I have already pointed out, Santos coffee is an entirely differ- 
ent commercial article from Rio coffee and it goes without saying that it is also 
an entirely different commercial article from any kind of coffee that is produced 
in a country other than Brazil. The preponderating demand on the part of the 
American publie is for Santos coffee. The American housewife and her family, 
who are the ultimate consumers, may not know that the kind of coffee which they 
prefer is called Santos coffee in the trade but the kind of coffee which they prefer 
to drink, and which, therefore, they will buy, is the kind of coffee which it known 
in the trade as Santos coffee. Santos coffee, therefore, is the standard or staple 
article in the coffee trade and it has become the standard of value. 

In general, over the years, the price trends of other types of coffee tend to 
follow the price trends of Santos coffee. The D contract, therefore, lent itself 
to use for purposes of hedging even by people who were interested in other types 
of coffee. Its greater advantage, however, arose from its specific nature; both 
buyer and seller knew what they were contracting for. A universal contract, on 
the other hand, is in all substance a contract for whatever type of coffee happens 
to be least valuable during the delivery month. It is the seller who has the 
option to choose what type of coffee he will deliver. The buyer has no choice in 
the matter and he cannot know what kind of coffee he will receive until the time 
comes when the coffee is actually tendered to him. He may have to accept 
coffee of a type which he cannot use and does not want. And because of this 
total uncertainty, he cannot take any measures, in advance of the delivery day, 
to protect himself. The terms of a universal contract, of course, can provide 
differentials to be added to, or subtracted from, the delivery price in order to 
adjust for differences in value between grades and growths at the time of delivery. 
(See, for instance, schedule 1 (c) (p. 85 of the bylaws) for variations under the 
A contract and schedule 7 (p. 87 of the bylaws) for variations under the U con- 
tract. Variations for grade (i. e. amount of physical defects) present no special 
sroblem, because the commercial practice in respect of them is relatively stable. 
Put it is exceedingly difficult to deal, months in advance, at the time when the 
contract is made, with the prospective differences in value between different 
growths of coffee at the time of future delivery. Under the A contract, schedule 
1 (c) provided fixed differentials; they are necessarily more or less arbitrary, and 
may become entirely unrelated to the facts. Under the U contract, schedule 7 
provides for flexible differentials, with which the coffee trade has had no experi- 
ence, and which present problems of their own. But no matter what attempts 
be made, through the use of differentials, to make a universal contract a fair- 
contract between the parties, its inherent nature presents difficulties and uncer- 
tainties which are not present in a contract which calls for a specific kind of 
coffee. A universal contract is inevitably weighted in favor of the seller, who 
has the option of what he may deliver, and against the buyer, who has no option 
as to what he may be compelled to receive. 

Because of World War II, all coffee trading on the exchange was suspended 
from December 9, 1941, to December 12, 1941, when trading was resumed under 
ceilings. In September 1942, all trading was suspended and open positions were 
liquidated. Trading was resumed in October 1946, and, as you know, the resump- 
tion of trading was preceded by a great deal of discussion as to the form of con- 
tract that would be appropriate to the changed conditions in the industry. Pend- 
ing the outcome of these discussions, trading was resumed in the A and D con- 
tracts. So little use was made of the A contracts, however, that trading in it 
Was suspended in November 1948. The $ contract was adopted in November 
1948, but trading continued in the D contract until July 1950, when its use was 
suspended for deliveries beyond December 1950. The original S contract has, 
since then, been superseded by a new § contract, effective for deliveries in Sep- 
tember 1951, and thereafter. Eoth $8 contracts, like the D contract, called for 
Santos coffee. These several contracts differed with respect to the permissible 
grades. The D contract called for coffee grading No. 2 to No. 6, inclusive, 
provided that the average was not above No. 3, nor below No. 5. The old § 
contract called for coffee grading from No. 2 to No. 5, inclusive, with an average 
not below No. 4/5. The new 8 contract, effective for deliveries in September 
1951 and thereafter, calls for coffee grading from No, 2 to No. 6, inclusive, with 
an average grade not below No. 5. So far as concerns the matter of grade, 
therefore, the old 8 contract was slightly tighter than the D contract, while the 
new S contract, in substance, goes back to the provisions of the D contract. 
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These matters of grade, however, are of relatively minor importance. The more 
substantial difference is that, while the D contract called for delivery of soft 
coffee, both of the 8 contracts required the coffee to be strictly soft. 

The coffee men differ among themselves as to the significance of the difference 
between soft and strictly soft coffee. Some of them assert that during the war 
and postwar period, the graders became somewhat lax and passed coffee as soft 
which was not really up to the standard; they say that the term soft had, therefore, 
lost its meaning, and that it was necessary to specify strictly soft in order to get 


coffee which, before the war, would have been regarded as soft. Other coffee 
men deny that the graders relaxed their standards and assert that what is now 
called strictly soft is a higher quality coffee than the prewar soft coffee. They 


say that during the war the effect of OPA and coffee rationing was to induce 
roasters to concentrate on their higher quality brands, and that the increased 
amount of consumers’ spending money made it possible for the consumers to 
become accustomed to better quality coffee. They say that the preponderating 
demand of the American public is now for a coffee which is strictly soft and of a 
higher quality than the prewar soft coffee. Whichever may be the correct view 
of the matter, there is general agreement that the preponderating demand of the 
American public is for coffee which possesses 





the quality which is now commercially 


known as strictly soft Softness of coffee depends not only on the conditions of 
soil and climate where it is grown, but also on the manner in which the coffee 
cherry is processed in the country of origin, before being shipped. With modern 


methods of processing, the bulk of Santos coffee conforms to the description of 
“strictly soft 

I am told that 8 o’Clock coffee, the popular brand of the A & P stores, is mostly 
Santos strictly soft coffee. It was testified before the Gillette committee (p. 1517) 
that the type of coffee called for by the S contract is the only type of coffee that 
the Maxwell House division of General Foods Corp. ‘“‘are interested in, and that 
is in general use by the general public.”” The armed services of this country buy 
only Santos strictly soft coffee, No. 4 or better, and with additional specific 
qualities—all of which constitutes a description even more stringent and calling 
for a higher quality of coffee, than does the S contract. 

Subject to this distinction between “‘soft”’ and “strictly soft’’, the S contract is 
substantially the same as the D contract. The reasons and the economic justi- 
fication for the $ contract are the same as the reasons and the economic justifica- 
tion for the D contract. 

In the discussions which preceded the institution of the S contract, a great 
many widely differing views were expressed, as you know, with respect to the form 
of contract that was most appropriate for the conditions which then existed. 
Apprehensions were expressed that the proposed 8 contract would be too restric- 


tive. Others in the trade argued equally insistently for a contract that would 
call for an even higher quality of coffee. The S contract, when it was adopted, 
did not represent an extreme view in either direction. The exchange’s long ex- 


perience with the D contract was a strong argument that it would not be found 
too restrictive. The exchange’s subsequent experience with the U contract indi- 


cates (see V below) that buyers and sellers in fact prefer the 5 contract I shall 
describe below, in more detail, the manner in which the decision was made to 
institute the S contract. At this point, I will only add the self-evident fact that 


for every buver there is a seller and for every seller there is a buyer. If the so- 
called restrictive nature of the S contract gives an improper advantage to the 
buvers, the sellers, at least, do not seem to be afraid of it. If it gives an unfair 
advantage to the sellers, the buvers, at least, do not seem to be afraid of it. If it 
is equally advantageous to both buyers and sellers, it is an equitable contract. 
The competition of the market place between the two forms of contract, clearly 
indicates that buyers and sellers, dealing at arm’s length, prefer the 5 contract to 
the U contract, just as they previously preferred the D contract to the A 


I] 


The various forms of exchange contracts are prescribed by section SS of the 
bylaws. The procedure for the adoption or amendment of bylaws is that any 
proposal for a new bylaw or an amendment to the bylaws is referred to the law 
committee (largely for draftsmanship and general consideration); it is then sub- 
mitted to the board of managers; a copy is sent to each member of the board, and 
thereafter it is voted upon by the board of managers upon a second reading. If it 
is approved by two-thirds of the board of managers present and boting, it is sub- 
mitted to a vote of the membership at an election held for the purpose, of which 
10 days’ notice shall have been given, stating specifically the alteration or amend- 
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ment proposed; and its ratification requires a majority vote of members voting by 
ballot at such election (see sec. 108 of the bylaws). 

The discussions which eventuated in the adoption of the S contract were offi- 
cially originated at the meeting of the board of managers of July 7, 1948. (See 
sheets 0098, 0099, and 0100 of the exhibits submitted by the exchange and 
especially Mr. Gardner’s memorandum for oral presentation to the board which is 
found in sheets 0101 to 0106, inclusive.) Mr. Gardner, who instituted these dis- 
cussions, was then the president of the exchange, but a sugar man not a coffee 
man. 

The preparation of the S contract was the work of the coffee committee which, 
at that time, consisted of Mr. Fromm, Mr. Walbridge, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Nelson, 
and Mr. Mackey. They are all coffee men of long experience and of high repute. 
You have raised the question (and I realize that it is your official duty to do so) 
whether these gentlemen had any personal interest or motivation in causing the 
adoption of the S contract. I am sure that any such suggestion would be regarded 
as preposterous (to say the least) by every member of the exchange or of the 
coffee trade— including those who were originally opposed to the idea of the S 
contract and any who may now be critical of it. 

Mr. Fromm has been a member of the exchange since 1912. During World 
War II he was employed in the office of the Quartermaster General in Washington 
as a buyer of coffee, cocoa, and tea for the Armed Forces. In connection with his 
activities on the exchange he is and has been a floor broker. This means that on 
the fioor of the exchange he executes orders which come to him from other members 
of the exchange or possibly from a nonmember who gives up the name of an 
exchange member who is carrying his account. A floor broker does not carry 
accounts for customers and normally does not know whether an order which he 
receives from another member is for that member’s own account or for the account 
of acustomer. In short, a floor broker does not know the origin of an order or the 
identity of the principal. 

Mr. Walbridge became a member of the exchange in 1896 and gave up his 
membership in February 1951. At the time when the 8S contract was being dis- 
cussed and formulated Mr. Walbridge was semiretired and it was generally 
understood that his principal business connection was the representation of a 
domestic roaster. 

Mr. Murphy became a member of the exchange in 1910 and is still a member 
but has more or less retired from active business. At the time when the S contract 
was being discussed and formulated his business activities were rather limited 
and related, for the most part, to the actual importing of coffee. 

Mr. Nelson became a member of the exchange in 1925 and has been in the 
coffee business for 31 years. He was vice president of the National Coffee Asso- 
ciation. His firm has its head office in Chicago and is the United States and 
Canadian agent for prominent exporters in Brazil, Guatemala, El Salvador, and 
Costa Rica. 

Mr. Mackey became a member of the exchange in 1920, has been in the coffee 
business since 1905 and has been seven times president of the exchange. At the 
time when the S contract was being discussed and formulated the business of his 
firm consisted of importing coffee for its own account from all the coffee-producing 
countries. 

The recommendation of the coffee committee was submitted to and considered 
by the board of managers, consisting of 15 members. Of the 5 members of the 
coffee committee, only Mr. Walbridge, Mr. Fromm, and Mr. Mackey were mem- 
bers of the board of managers. The board is elected by the members of the 
exchange, and in order that it may hold the respect of the membership (as I believe 
it always has done since the exchange was founded), it must be a truly representa- 
tive board. Moreover, amongst the members of the board, just as amongst the 
general membership, there are coffee men and sugar men. ‘The sugar men nat- 
urally are not, and do not claim to be, expert in the specialized technicalities of 
the coffee business. Nevertheless, like all the members of the board, they are 
jealously sensitive of the integrity and the repute of the exchange. 

After the form of the S contract, as recommended by the coffee committee and 
approved for form by the law committee, was approved by the board of managers, 
a notice, of which a copy is annexed as exhibit B, was sent out to all the mem- 
bers of the exchange, and, on the vote of the members held pursuant to section 
108 of the bylaws, the S contract was approved by a vote of 102 in favor and 10 
against. The membership of the exchange includes both buyers and sellers. As 
I have suggested above, if the S contract was unduly weighted either in favor of 
the buyer or in favor of the seller, one would have expected a larger dissenting 
vote. 
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Ii 


I understand that you asked for an elaboration of the statement that the S 
contract was adopted pursuant to the views of the trade. This statement is 
substantiated by the description, which I have just given, under heading II, of 
the procedure by which the 8 contract was adopted. It must be noted that many 
me nbers of the exchange, as well as their custo ners, are interested in coffee trans- 
actions made in the usual course of trade, but not on the exchange. Beyond that, 
however, I may add that a very large part of the coffee trade is located in New 
York City, with most of it concentrated in a very small area. As soon as any 
action is taken or even contemplated by the exchange, everyone knows about it, 
whether he is or is not a member of the exchange, and freely expresses his opinions 
to both members and nonmembers. People connected in various ways with the 
coffee industry, but not members of the exchange, presented their views to the 
coffee committee in New Orleans as well as in New York. While the 8 contract 
was under discussion, it is probable that a member of the coffee committee could 
not walk down the street in the coffee district without being buttonholed by some- 
one who had ideas on the subject. 


IV 


I understand that vou asked for an explanation of the proposed K contract, 
which was being considered by the exchange prior to the commencement of the 
investigation by Senator Gillette’s committee and of the relation between this 
proposed K contract and the U contract which was eventually adopted. 

Beginning in the fall of 1949 the coffee committee had had under consideration 
the adoption of a new contract which would be based on Santos No. 4, fair to good 
roast, soft (as compared with the strictly soft basis of the S contract) but would 
permit the delivery not only of Santos soft but of coffee from the other Brazilian 
ports of Paranagua, Angra dos Reis, and Rio de Janeiro as well, with discounts 
for deliveries from the ports other than Santos. After considerable discussion 
within the committee there was transmitted to the membership on January 31, 
1950, a draft of a K contract tentatively agreed upon by the committee. The 
draft contract permitted deliveries from the ports above mentioned and provided 
for fixed differences between growths and grades. The members were requested 
to have their comments or suggestions in the hands of the committee by February 
15, 1950. Letters were received from some 13 member firms, but there was 
diversity of opinion as to whether the differences should be fixed or changed 
periodically, and, if fixed, at what amounts they should be fixed. The committee 
then called a meeting of the membership for March 6, 1950, for the purpose of 
further discussion of the proposed contract. Only 19 members or representatives 
of member firms attended and, while those present purported to be in favor of a 
new contract, there was great difference of opinion as to the manner in which 
differentials should be set. As between fixed and changing differentials the vote 
was 9 to 8. No further steps were taken toward the adoption of the proposed 
contract, because, as I am advised, the committee felt that only a relatively small 
number of members had shown an interest in the contract, that among the few 
who had shown interest there was no agreement as to the manner of determining 
differentials, and that it was at any rate advisable to await the conclusion of the 
hearings of the Senate subcommittee before proceeding any further in the matter. 
The U contract, as eventually adopted, was of course very much broader than 
the tentative K contract in that it was not limited to Brazilian ports. 

I understand that you also asked why the S contract is currently preferred to 
the U contract. This preference is shown by the fact that since the U contract 
was adopted on September 5, 1950, and up to and including the month of July 1951, 
the volume of sales was only 6,750 bags in the U contract as against approximately 
6,847,250 bags in the S contract during the same period. The reasons for the 
preference of the 5 contract over the U contract have already been indicated under 
heading I. The U contract may very well be compared with the former A con- 
tract, which was also more or less a universal contract. 


Vv 


I understand that you bave asked to what extent the exchange is open to and 
availed of by the general public. 

In the first place, I refer you to sections 36 to 43 of the bylaws, with respect to 
membership in the exchange. Section 37, for instance, provides that “‘all persons 
21 years of age, resident or nonresident, of good character and commercial stand- 
ing, may be elected members of the exchange.” Section 41 limits the membership 
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to 350; there are 344 outstanding memberships held by somewhat over 300 mem- 
bers. Pursuant to section 40, a member-elect must, within 20 days after his 
election, pay the required initiation fee (sec. 41) or secure the transfer to himself 
of an outstanding membership (paying the exchange a transfer fee of $1,000 
pursuant to sec. 43). For many years it has been possible to purchase outstanding 
memberships for much less than the initiation fee. Enough members hold more 
than one membership (frequently holding the excess memberships as investments) 
to afford a readily available supply of memberships with which to qualify a mem- 
ber-elect; moreover, as members die or retire, additional memberships sre avail- 
able for purchase. Sinee the exchange opened after the war the memberships 
have been bought and sold at prices ranging between $6,000 and $1,900; the most 
recent sale, on August 14, 1951, was at $2,850; the current quotation is $2,300 
bid, $2,900 asked. Therefore, any person who satisfies the membership commit- 
tee and the board of managers as to his personal and business qualifications, may 
become a member of the exchange at a cost of approximately $4,000. 

Only individuals may be members of ‘he exchange, but a member may obtain 
exchange privileges for a firm in which he is a partner or a corporation in which 
he is an officer. Individual members, member firms, and member corporations 
represent a wide variety; there are Americans and foreigners; some trade for their 
own account, some effect transactions for account of customers, and some do 
both. Some are directly interested in actual coffee—in whatever branch of the 
coffee industry— while others confine themselves to futures transactions, whether 
for their own account or for account of customers. J know that you are interested 
only in coffee, but this description applies equally to the members of the exchange 
whose majer (or sole) interest is in sugar. There is no demarcation between 
coffee members and sugar members; a member of the exchange may deal in either 
or both of the commodities. 

Of course, only members of the exchange may buy and sell upon the exchange, 
but any member of the general public may trade on the exchange through a 
member as his broker or agent; all that is necessary is that he comply with the 
member’s margin requirements, for which minimum standards are set by the 
exchange (see coffee trade rule 33). 

Like other businessmen, ex¢hange members do not disclose to their competitors 
the details of their own business. The exchange does not know, therefore, whether 
anv ccntract is entered into by a membet for his own account or for account cf a 
customer. Except in those emergency situations in which the provisions of 
sections 17a and 35d may be properly invoked by the board of managers, it is 
impossible to know at any time just who is in the market or the extent of any 
individual’s position. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is not possible to state factually the proportions 
in which different classes of people actually engage in exchange transactions. 
The exchange, however, is the principal coffee exchange in the world; it seems 
safe to assume that the bulk of the hedging operations in coffee are carried on on 
the exchange. The fact that the exchange affords a wide enough market to 
make hedging feasible, indicates that there is a substantial amount of activity 
which is speculative in the economic sense, i. e., every hedging transaction means 
that some businessman with a direct interest in actual coffee relieves himself of 
the speculative risk of the future course of prices by making a trade with someone 
who is willing to assume that speculative risk (just as everyone who insures his 
life casts upon the insurance company the speculative risk of just when he will 
die). It is, however, the general consensus that the small speculator, the man 
in the street does not trade in coffee, but is more likely to do his speculating in 
stocks, or in the more familiar commodities like cotton or grain. 

At pages 1424-1429 of the Gillette committee’s report reference is made to 
letters received from 11 coffee roasters; for the most part, their names are not 
given: some of them do and some do not use the exchange. It is, however, the 
fact that 15 roasters, at least, including Dennemiller Coffee Co., General Foods 
Corp. and Standard Brands, Inc. are members of the exchange, in addition to 
whatever number of roasters may deal on the exchange without themselves being 
members. 

VI 


Pursuant to your request I enclose as exhibit C a chart which compares spot 
prices in New York with exchange prices during the period from January 1949 
through March 1950, and also the spot prices in Brazil and the prices on the 
Santos Bolsa during the period from July 1949 through July 1950. A copy of 
this chart will be found in part 3 of the minutes of the hearings before the Gillette 
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committee and is the second chart following page 1462. This chart shows that 
exchange futures prices (S contract) were consistently below spot prices, and that 
New York prices were consistently below Brazilian prices. 


Vil 


In conclusion, I should like to mention the well-known and indisputable fact 
that coffee is wholly a foreign product, that the countries in which coffee is grown 
have a direct interest in the price which it commands in the world market, and 
that those countries have the power, which they frequently exercise, to control 
in one Way or another the amount of coffee which flows into the stream of com- 
merce and the price at which it will be sold in the world market. 


Ropert EK. ATKINSON, 
Preside nt, Ne w York Coffee & S igar Exchange, Ine. 


Exnispir A 
CHRONOLOGICAL History oF Corres CONTRACTS 


June 2, 1885: Charter granted by the State of New York to the Coffee Exchange 
of the City of New York. 

1886: Contract A effective, calling for delivery of Rio and Santos coffees only. 
Basis “low-ordinary,”’ grade deliverable from “‘common type’ to “prize type,” 
inclusive. 

1891: Contract A amended to call for delivery of coffee from the growths of 
North, South or Central Americas, East or West Indies. 

1894: Contract A amended to basis type No. 7 grade; type No. 9 to type No. 1, 
inclusive, deliverable. 

1902: Contract A amended. Average grade deliverable to be not below type 
No. 8. 

1914: Contract A amended. No delivery of grade below type No. 8. 

1915: Contract A amended to provide that where Brazilian coffees were de- 
livered deliveries averaging above type No. 3 to be paid at the No. 3 grade rate. 

December 18, 1923: Contract A amended by changing differences. 

January 15, 1925: Contract A amended by changing differences and to permit 
delivery of washed Robusta coffee from any of the localities covered. 

December 28, 1927: New contract D effective. Described Santos No. 4 con- 
tract. Santos coffee only. Grading from No. 2 to No. 6, inclusive, average not 
to be above a No. 3 nor below a No. 5 but not prohibiting a delivery averaging 
above a No. 3 at the No. 3 grade rate. Fair to good roast, soft. 

September 30, 1929: Contract A and contract D grading differentials estab- 
lished at five-one hundredths of a cent. 

September 30, 1929: New contract F effective—mild coffee contract—first 
quality Colombian coffee from specified districts. ‘‘Sweet’’ in the cup, good bean, 
good roasting quality. 

July 10, 1983: Contract F eliminated 

July 10, 1933: New contract H effective. Colombian coffee contract—coffee 
of specified districts at differentials provided. Mild type No. 1. “Sweet’’ in 
the cup, good bean, good roasting quality. 

July 10, 1933: Contract D—change in grading differentials for contracts for 
delivery in September 1934 and thereafter. 

July 10, 1933: New contract D effective. Coffee of North, South, Central 
America, West Indies or East Indies excluding Surinam—Natural Robusta and 
any coffee of new or unkown growths. Basis grade No. 7 

September 4, 1935: Contract R trading suspended. 

March 6, 1936: Contract L eliminated 

May 1, 1936: New contract A effective. Delivery of coffee of growths of 
North, South, Central America, Africa, West or East Indies, or washed Robusta 
grown in any of those localities except Surinams, Javas, Liberian or Abyssinian, 
etc., for delivery July 1936 and thereafter. 

March 31, 1939: New contract A effective, limiting African deliveries to 
Usanda, Kenva, Tanganvika, and Portuguese West Africa, unless grown from 
Liberian seed, for delivery during July 1939 and thereafter. 

December 9, 1941: All contracts trading suspended. 

December 13, 1941: All contracts trading resumed at ceiling prices fixed by 
OPA, 

September 23, 1942: Final transactions liquidated as result of suspended trading 


for the duration of World War II. 
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October 21, 1946: New contract A effective. Basis changed to No. 4 instead 
of No. 7 for delivery during December 1946 and thereafter. 

October 21, 1946: Contracts A and D—trading resumed. 

November 4, 1948: Contract A—trading suspended. 

November 29, 1948: New contract 8 effective—described Santos strictly soft, 
No. 4 contract. Coffees No. 2 to No. 5, inelusive. Average not below four- 
fifths—strictly soft, fair to good roast, solid bean. 

January 3, 1949: Contract D—change in differences for contracts for delivery 
January 1950 and thereafter. 


July 6, 1950: Contract D suspended for trading for delivery after December 
1950. 

September 1, 1950: Contract S (old)—trading suspended for deliveries beyond 
August 1951. 


September 5, 1950: Contract S (new) effective—trading commenced for de- 
livery September 1951 and thereafter—average grade lowered from four-fifths to 
5 and grade deliverable lowered from type No. 5 to type No. 6. 

September 5, 1950: New contract U effective—basis Santos No. 4, strictly soft, 
fair to good roast, solid bean. Brazilian coffees from ports of Santos, Paranagua, 
Angra dos Reis or Rio de Janeiro, and washed coffees of North, South, or Central 
American countries, including Mexico; Africa, West or East Indies with the ex- 
ception of Robustas, ete. 

Senator Brau. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Busn. Mr. Chairman, I missed the last part of the hearings 
yesterday morning. I do not want to ask anything that would be 
repetitious in the record. Are these gentlemen about to conclude 
their testimony? 

Senator Bray. Yes. 

Senator Busu. Is it a fair question to ask Mr. Lobo—I don’t want 
to embarrass anybody—to summarize his own views, or either of the 
other gentlemen, too, if they care to, on what we are really trying to 
get at, as Senator Payne says. Not just the question of whether 
there is speculation in the coffee market in New York, but why the 
price of coffee is so high. That is what we are really interested in. 

Would the gentleman care to make any summary statement 
respecting that main point? 

Mr. Lozo. I would like to make a summary statement, as you say, 
by stating it is our feeling that the present price of coffee is due in a 
very great measure, if not in its entirety, to a changing statistical 
situation of the world picture of supply and demand. 

We indicated, I think, yesterday certain of those changes. I 
would like to put into the record now, or have Mr. Israel explain, some 
of the basic statistical changes which we believe have led to these high 
prices 

Mr. Israrr. I would like to put in the record the official Brazilian 
Coffee Institute estimate of the loss suffered by the 1953-54 and the 
1954-55 crop, which shows a loss of 2,900,000 bags, approximately, 
for the 1953-54 crop, and 5,200,000 for the 1954-55 crop. 

Senator Payne. That is out of a total of how many? 

Mr. Isragu. The 1953-54 crop was estimated at 16,900,000; it is 
now estimated at 14,000,000. The 1954-55 crop was estimated at 
17,900,000; it is now estimated at 12,700,000. 

Senator Busn. Those are the figures on Brazil? 

Mr. Isragw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. I move those be placed in the record. 

Senator Frear. Could we get the same figures for the 1952-53 
vear? 

Mr. Israrn. 1952-53? 

Senator Frear. Yes. 











t 
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Mr. Isragu. Yes, sir; I don’t believe I have them with me, but I can 
get them very, very quickly. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Brazil: Crop estimates—Green coffee production in bags of 60 kilos 


1953-54 crop—exportable production 1954-55 crop—exportable production 

Percent Percent 

Before frost After frost Loss reduc Before frost After frost Loss reduc- 

tion | tion 

8, 049, 000 6, 060, 300 1, 988, 700 25 8, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 1, 590, 000 19 
3, 800, 000 2, 096, 000 804, 000 21 5, 045, 000 1, 500, 000 3, 545, 000 70 
5, 090, 000 4, 950, 000 140, 000 3 4,855, 000 4, 700, 000 155, 000 3 
16, 939, 000 14, 006, 300 2, 932, 700 17 17, 900, 000 12, 700, 000 5, 200, 000 29 


Source: Brazilian Coffee Institute 


Senator Frear. As a guess, would the production equal 16.9? 

Mr. Loso. We have the 1952. The 1952-53 Brazilian exportable 
production was 16,046,000 bags. 

Senator Frear. Then the production in 1953-54 will be higher; is 
that right? 

Mr. Loso. No, sir. The estimated production for 1953-54 orig- 
inally was 16,900,000, which would have been higher than the 1952-53 
production except that there were losses estimated at 2,900,000, which 
brings the 1953-54 exportable production, after the frost, to 14 million 
bags against 16 million in 1952-53. 

Senator Payne. That is about a 17-percent loss? 

Mr. Logo. That is a 17-percent loss from the estimate; approxi- 
mately a 12-percent loss from 1952. 

Senator Payne. Your 1954-55 estimate of 17.9 million as projected 
is now estimated at 12.7 million and is about a 28-percent loss? 

Mr. Loso. Yes, on the estimate. 

Senator Frear. Was the estimate made for 1953-54 previous to the 
frost? 

Mr. Loso. The estimate for 1953-54 was as of July 1, 1953, which 
is the beginning of the crop year, and the frost occurred on July 4. 

These, of course, are estimates. You never know what the actual 
loss was because your original crop failure was an estimate. We do 
know the figure of 14 million bags of exportable production is very close 
to the truth. There may be a few hundred thousand bags that dis- 
appear in the statistics. That is a very close figure. So whether the 
loss was 2 million or 2.9 million is impossible to say. It certainly is a 
change from the estimate, which is vital in the economic picture of the 
commodity. 

As a matter of fact, if the committee wishes, we have here figures 
from the 1949-50 crop to the 1953-54 crop, giving stocks in Brazil 
as of July 1, Brazilian production, Brazilian exports, United States 
Department of Agriculture world exportable production, Brazilian 
exportable production, trade estimates of world exportable produc- 
tion, United States stocks as given by the Bureau of the Census up 
to December 31, 1951, when the Census discontinued its figures on 
stocks and trade estimates after that date, world imports and United 
States imports. If the committee would like, we would make that 
available. 
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Senator Bratt. We would like very much to have that available. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Stocks of coffee on indicated dates 
[All figures in bags of 60 kilos] 


Brazil stocks July 1: 
At port a 
In transit__- 


1949-50 


3, 003, 000 
4, 282, 087 


1950-51 


2, 410, 000 
3, 417, 671 


1951-52 


2, 459, 868 | 


2, 469, 092 





1952-53 


2, 489, 507 
525, 326 


1953-54 


| 2, 898, 101 
68, 738 


2, 966, 839 


Total_- eee 7,285,087 | 5,827,671 | 4,928,960 | 3,014,833 | 
Braz‘! (1 KC) production !_. é 16, 303, 100 | 16,649, 100 | 14, 962, 063 16, 016, 653 | 2 14, 006, 300 
Brazil exports..................-..-..-..-.| 16, 935,094 | 16,592,765 | 16,332,965 | 14,968,382 | 39,012, 000 
USDA world exportable production | 29,311,000 | 30,062,000 | 29, 262,000 | 31,791, 000 = 2am 
USDA Brazil exportable production_- | 14,950,000 | 15,750,000 | 14,300,000 | 14,700,000 |_....-_-___- 
World exportable production (Paton esti- | | 
mate) ee. 30, 025, 000 | 30,773,000 | 30,977,000 | 32,201,000 | 30, 887, 667 


United States stocks July 14. __--.--__- 


| §3, 868 000 


5 3, 233, 000 







| 5 3,873, 000 





6 3, 218, 800 


6 3, 236, 321 





World imyorts (Paton estimate) __- | 30, 718, 000 | 3 9,000 | 31,333,000 | 33, 120, 739 | 3 16, 400, 000 
United States imports (Customs) - 19, 387, 855 21, 225,119 | 19, 747,470 | 20, 455, 921 | * 10, 360, 000 
| | 
asst re Pewee ae eee ONE Bey © 
| 1949 1950 1951 | 1952 1953 
— ‘ —— 
were exports (Pate) ..............<..<.. | 34, 095, 000 | 29, 192,400 | 31,820,263 | 32,330,064 |_....._..__. 
Wy OR ORRITES CUDA) «nw odicscccesscdnvces | 34,377,000 | 29, 029, 000 | 3l, 711,000 | 31,951,000 |_._- SS ania 
World imports (Paton)...............-.... 32, 925, 000 | 29, 309,000 | 31,418,000 | 32,299,000 | 33, 620, 000 
United States imports (Customs)......._._| 22,059,603 | 18,424,484 | 20,301,386 | 20, 266,045 20, 891, 732 


Coastwise shipments and port consumption of approximately 900,000 bags to be deducted. 


January 1954 estimate. 
July-December. 


Census Bureau. 
Paton estimate. 


1 
2 
a 
4 Stocks in band of roasters and importers, green and roasted, green basis. 
& 
6 


Coffee—Estimated exportable production in specified countries 
{In thousands of bags of 60 kilos] 




























| | 
~ 1935-36 to|1940—-41 to 194546 to) i sie ihe an & | ah o 
Country 1939-40 1944-45 1949-50 1950-51 ! | 1951-52! | 1952-53! | 1953-54 1! 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | 
| | 
Brazil ‘ 14, 205 15, 550 14, 120 15, 150 | 14, 100 
Colombia i ce 5, 436 4,450 5, 150 5, 300 5, 250 
Costa Rica . 307 295 302 420 370 
Dominican Republic 190 241 370 300 365 
Ecuador sheul | 207 307 | 245 363 340 
El Salvador 1,016 | 1, 128 975 | 1,175 | 975 
Guatemala 1 894 | 818 950 | 1, 000 1,000 
Haiti | 434 | 407 400 | 440 467 
Honduras 65 131 139 | 152 155 
Mexico | 622 1,010 | 935 1, 150 | 1, 020 
Nircaragua 205 266 311 | 322 325 
Peru 25 22 | 32 | 45 47 
Venezuela 470 | 338 408 | 590 470 
Total 2 os 24,129 | 24,963 | 24,517 26, 547 25, 051 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE | | 
Angola zs 297 371 | 814 | 775 665 | 833 
Belgian Congo__ : 310 458 | 532 | 5 576 | 567 
Ethiopia 148 178 | 318 | 475 | 317 | 608 
British Fast Africa . 752 712 900 | 1,054 1, 259 1,043 
Madagascar and French Africa 795 978 | 1, 481 1, 400 1,710 1, 630 | 
Total 3 ee 2. 362 2, 794 4,170 4, 393 | 4, 707 | 
Others, including all Asia and | | | 
Oceania a iittatnene 1, 700 180 474 507 | 340 
World total._...-.._..- 36,237 | 27,644 | 28,773 29,863| 29,564 


1 Foreeasts based on crop years. 


2 Total adjusted to include allowances for Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago, 


Martinique. 





Surinam, Guadalupe, and 


3 Total adjusted to include allowances for Liberia, Cape Verde, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, San Thome 


Principe, and Spanish Africa. 





ore 





4 
i 
te 


HA 


et ed bet et he 


DNs '7'7 ms 


Country of origi 





Costa Rica 


inican Republic 


British Eas 


COFFEE 


Estimated world imports 


In ports of green coffee ento the Unite 


s of 60 kilo 


, «44 
ISI] 


20, 969, 161 














179 

68 

0 

30,177 
) 

100, 728 

456, OO1 

139, 768 


861, O86 


781, 138 
443, 930 
295. 698 
418. 796 
279, 697 
366, 128 
263, 054 
23), 184 
165, 480 
22, 586 


122. 342 
215, 734 
18, 952 
221, 227 


153, 517 


20, 266, 046 
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1951—January 
February - 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August ‘ 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1952—January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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PRICES 


Monthly coffee prices*in the United States 


Santos No. 4, 
Green Spot, 
Market, 
New York 


To 
a 


a 
Se bo orn 


Colombian 
Manizales, 


Excelso 


Green, 


Ex Dock, 


New York 











pack, Mild 
and Santos, 
price to 


Vacuum 


wholesaler 


Imports of green coffee into principal importing countries 


Country 


Western Hemisphere 
United States 
Argentina 
Canada 
Chile 
Uruguay 


{In thousands of bags of 60 kilos] 


Total, Western Hemisphere 


Europe 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark 
Finland 


France 

Western Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Swede 
Switzerland 


United Kingdom 
Other Europe 


Total, Europe “ 
Africa: 


Algeria 7 
Egypt 


Union of South Africa ---.- 
Other importing countries- - --- 


Total, world coffee imports - - 


1 Not available. 


1935-39 
average 


1940-44 
average 


13, 900 16, 378 
401 485 
302 | 447 
60 | 129 
38 | 48 
= 
| 14,701 17, 487 
844 ) 
511 (1) 
375 () 
3, 036 O65 
2, 663 190 
568 57 
618 (‘) 
311 (‘) 
92 | 93 
209 | 195 
837 | 321 
289 165 
273 546 
RS4 (1) 
|} 11,510 2, 232 
(4) 
149 
374 


20, 242 





Retail aver- 
age price in 
large cities 














59.0 82.2 | 85. 6 
60.4 82.8 | 86.4 
59.7 82.8 86.3 
59.7 82.8 | 86.6 
5 82.8 | 7.2 
4 | 82.8 | 87. 3 
57.6 82.8 87.1 
57. 82.8 87.1 
58.4 82.8 | 86.9 
58.5 82.8 | 86.8 
59. 2 82.8 | 86.9 
58.9 82.8 | 86.9 
59.2 83.8 | 86.8 
58. 2 83.8 | 87.0 
57.8 83.6 | 87.0 
56.0 83.0 | 87.0 
56.8 | 86.8 
56.3 86.8 
57.3 5 86.7 
67.3 86.7 
59.0 86.7 
57.8 86.6 
57.5 ‘ 86.5 
57.3 86. 6 
1948 1949 1950 1951 
| 
20, 945 22, 050 18, 425 20, 301 
726 308 504 | 485 
662 742 625 | 669 
40 258 110 87 
62 59 | 64 | 46 
22, 436 23,417 | 19, 728 21, 588 
1, 505 | 996 | 912 
269 265 | 272 
i89 249 | 246 
1, 458 2,451] 2, 542 
438 443 | 674 
800 759 | 7bA 
401 372 | 283 
277 245 | 257 
164 105 | 140 
139 120 | 102 
576 567 | 695 
305 421 | 331 
745 675 | 722 
422 | 361 | 39% 
7,688 g, 
235 131 
| 176 160 
| 4()1 BO 
| 1,231 1, 
a see 
31,519 32, 902 29, 309 31, 458 





meme 


ee, 
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Coffee—Estimated exportable production in specified countries 


{In thousands of bags of 60 kilos] 


Country 1935-36 to! 1940-41 to) 194546 to 1950-51! | 1951-52! | 1952-531 









1939-40 1944-45 1949-50 
Western Hemisphere 
Brazil 21, 995 14, 114 14, 205 13, 600 13, 958 15, 000 
Cc nbia 4. 492 5 11 436 ». OOO 400 500 
Costa Rica 330 857 307 27 270 2%) 
Dominican Republic 225 197 190 270 20) 00 
Ecuador ied 225 17 207 23 i75 300 
El Salvador ssi 1, 096 1,020 1, 016 985 y2 1, 150 
Guatemala 903 912 R94 R20) 9 O75 
H 138 371 454 14 427 140 
Honduras i) se] 6 70 134 125 
Mexico 953 903 622 726 875 900 
Nicaragua 2 186 2 230 2H 275 
Peru 45 47 25 17 20 
Venezuela ; 946 650 170 410 475 425 
Total 2.1 4, 670 24,129 23, 176 24, 234 25, 773 
I rn Hen her 
Angola 207 $71 S14 S40 800 950 
Belgian Cx ) 310 $98 52 62 ASO 600 
Ethiopia 148 178 318 37 160) 130 
Br East Africa a2 712 YOO 930 1,013 1, 100 
Madagascar and French Africa 795 98 1, 481 1, 48 1, 67 1, 750 
Total 3 2, 362 2, 794 4,170 4,313 5, OO4 5, 330 
Others including all Asia and Oceania 1, 700 180 474 325 2 
World total 6, 237 27, 44 28, 773 27, 814 29, 571 31, 369 
1 Forecasts based on crop years 
2? Total adjusted to include allowances for Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago, Surinam, Guadalupe, and 
Martinique 
lotal adjusted to include allowances for Liberia, Cape Verde, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, San Thome 
Principe, and Spanish Africa 


Mr. Loso. | would like to point out that these figures show, 1949, 
1950, and 1951, that the crop year is figured from July 1 to June 30 
of the following year. 

Senator Busu. Is it possible to have some estimates, then, con- 
cerning the consumption on the world basis, or any basis, whereby 
we could compare to see? Has there been an increase in consumption? 

Mr. Lozo. There has been an increase in consumption by the 
figures which we have—perhaps the best figures are some trade 
fizures—which show estimated world imports by calendar years, 
setting forth that in 1951 there were imports of 31,400,000; 1952, 
there were 32,300,000: and in 1953, there were 33,600,000. There is 
a gradual increase in consumption. 

Senator Busu. Those are estimates of all the importing countries? 

Mr. Lono. Yes. 

Senator Busu. They are stepping up at about a million bags a 
year? 

Mr. Loso. Half a million to a million bags a year. 

Mr. IsrarL. Excuse me. ‘That increase has been due to the 
European market, which started from a postwar low of about 3 
million bags, has gone up steadily and is now at about 10 million bags. 

Mr. Loso. Actually, the American imports over the last 3 years 
have varied only about a half-million bags, have increased only about 
a half-million bags. 

Senator Bus. So the increased demand is largely from Europe? 

Mr. Loso. That is right. 
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Going back again to the Brazilian crop weather situation, we also 
have an estimate of damage to trees in the main producing areas 
which were affected by the frost as against those which were not 
affected by the frost, which show in total that in the State of Sao 
Paulo, which was lightly touched by the frost, comparatively, about 
17 percent of the trees were damaged. 

In Parani, which is the very heavily damaged section, 65 percent 
of the trees were damaged, and basically all the trees less than 2 
years old and most of the trees 3 to 5 years old were completely 
destroyed. The mature trees would not bear for 2 to 3 years. 

As to the other areas of Brazil, the total of the other areas which 
were not hit by the frost, it is estimated that not more than 1 percent 
have been damaged. 

It is concentrated in those two areas. Those two areas produce 
over two-thirds of the entire Brazilian crop. If the committee wishes, 
it can have those figures. 

Senator Busu. I move they be accepted. 

Senator Beaty. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Brazil—Coffee tree population, 1953 


[Thousands of trees] 


Estimated damage caused by frost, number of trees 





Total In pro- ee = = as fail a 
» “ti | 

| number duction Less than! 3to5 Over 5 eae 1 Fareenit 
| 2 yearsold) years old | years old _ \damaged ! 
Sfio Paulo___-_- wowe=) 3,822,700 1, 294, 870 31, 825 45, 775 141,040 | 218, 649 17 
Parané__.___- .._| 1,050, 670 845,000! 313,112 186, 802 186, 173 686, O87 65 
a 1, 026, 570 754, 433 () (?) (?) } 11,315 1 
eae 3, 490, 000 2, 895, 000 344, 937 232, 577 327, 213 916, 042 | 27 


1 Percentage figured from total number of trees. 
2? Breakdown of data by ages is not available for others. 


Source: Brazilian Coffee Institute (February 1954). 


Senator Payne. There is one question, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would like to get absolutely clear in my mind, so that the record will 
be absolutely clear. Let us go back to the farm. We talked yester- 
day of the two different bases of Brazilian money, so-called. 

Am I correct in assuming that in Brazil there may be an individual 
who serves as, let us say, a middleman between that farmer and the 
time that that coffee reaches the exporter as such? 

Mr. Isragu. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Let me get this clear. When that farmer is paid 
the money by, we will say, this broker or middleman in Brazil, who 
perhaps is a Brazilian national, does he pay that farmer based upon 
the Brazilian rate, so-called—I have forgotten what you called it 
yesterday—— 

Senator Frear. Official rate. 

Senator Payne. Does he pay that farmer on the official rate? 

Mr. Israru. The rates of exchange do not enter into it. 

Senator Payne. They do not enter into it at all? 


Mr. Israeu. No. 
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Mr. Loso. Maybe we could clarify that. The middleman in Brazil 
buys from the farmer in Brazilian currency. So that is a definite 
price. It is the same thing as if you go to a farmer in the United 
States and buy a bushel of wheat for $1.50 

Senator Payne. Allright. He buys in Brazilian currency. Trans- 
lated in dollars, based on the value of Brazilian currency, that is at a 
rate of—-what was it you said vesterday, Senator Frear, 46? 

Senator Frear. They gave the official rate as 23.36, I believe. 

Mr. Israry. Correct, Senator Frear. 

Senator Frear. But the unofficial rate or the free rate was 54 or 55. 

Mr. Isragu. In effect, it would amount to the unofficial rate 
because that is the purchasing power of the cruzeiro within Brazil. 

Senator Payne. If he buys on the unofficial rate of 54 and pays 
the farmer, and then it comes down through to the exporter 

Mr. Lono. He doesn’t buy, Senator, if you will, at any rate. He 
buys in cruzeiros and he will, in turn, sell to the exporter in cruzeiros, 
in Brazilian currency. The rate of exchange doesn’t enter into the 
transaction at that stage. 

Senator Payne. Does it enter into it at all? 

Mr. Isranu. No. 

Mr. Loso. It enters into it when the exporter exports the coffee. 

Mr. Israrv. But only, let us say, that the exporter is interested in 
the rate of exchange to see how many cruzeiros he will get for dol- 
lars 

Senator Payne. You know what I am trying to get at here. I am 
just trying to find out whether or not something happens in here = 
this translating back to what Senator Frear said, this so-called | 
whatever figure you want to use in there, down to this 23. 

I want to know whether the farmer gets dollar-for-dollar, and I am 
talking just in dollar-to-dollar terms, or whether there is somebody 
in between there that perhaps does very well for himself and results 
= this price of coffee, when it lands in the hands of the exporter, 

roing up to a price that the American consumer has to pay. 

Mr. Logo. I think we can say unequivocally that as of any given 
moment no factor in the chain from farmer to retailer, or to house- 
wife, has anything that might be called a windfall or a currency 
profit. 

Obviously, when there was a change in the currency rate somebody 
might well have profited at that period, and if he knew there was 
going to be a change 

Senator Payne. You mean, just during the transition? 

Mr. Loro. Yes, which is something that always happens when a 
currency is devalued or revalued. Somebody may stand to make 
money in the currency as such, but it has nothing to do with the 
commodity. 

Senator Payne. It would be reflected in the commodity price, 
though, would it not? 

Mr. Loro. Not in the dollar commodity price, no, sir. It would 
be reflected in the cruzeiro price. In other words, if the man had 
bought coffee in cruzeiros in Brazil, which he expected to export at 
the rate of 18.36, and when he went to export he found he got 23.36 
cruzeiros for each dollar when he sold it, and he had contracted to 
sell it in dollars, he found he had more cruzeiros when he got through 
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with it. And I assume in many cases when that did happen there 
was money made by that change. 

Mr. Israrx. You can’t dispute that. 

Mr. Loso. But that was a thing which, as I say, happens whenever 
you have a fixed currency rate which is changed by governmental 
regulation. It happened in England when they devalued the pound; 
it happened in France whenever they made a change in the rate. 

It does not affect, as I see it, at all the dollar value, nor does it 
after that effective rate of exchange permit of any profit other than 
a normal marketing profit to any individual in the entire chain of 
distribution from farmer to consumer. 

Senator Frear. I don’t know whether Senator Payne has com- 
pleted his question or not. 

Senator Payne. I am about as confused as I ever was. 

Senator Frear. I suspect I am, too, but if the chairman will permit 
I would like to ask a question. 

In the stocks of coffee, either in the hands of the exporter or the 
middleman in Brazil, when coffee is sold on the futures, do they pay 
at time of sale or at time of delivery? 

Mr. Lorno. Time of delivery. 

Senator Frear. Then, if you bought coffee at the official rate of 
18.36 back there, and you didn’t pay for it until after the official rate 
had changed to 23.36, somebody would be buying more pounds of 
coffee with the same amount of dollars, would they ‘not? 

Mr. Loso. Buying fewer pounds of coffee. 

Senator Frear. They would be buying fewer pounds of coffee, if 
they paid 23 and bought if for 18? 

Mr. Loso. They would be using, if vou will, fewer dollars to pay 
for the pounds of coffee that they bought. 

Senator Frear. That is the same thing I said, I thought. 

Mr. Loxso. You said, if they had bought so much at—— 

Senator Frear. It would cost them less dollars? 

Mr. Loxso. Yes. 

Senator Frrear. Then there is a difference somewhere in that line 
between the producer and the consumer. I don’t say that somebody 
had knowledge of when the exchange was going to go from 18 to 23, but 
you could possibly tell me if there were very many long sales or short 
sales, whichever conform at that time, within your knowledge. 

Mr. Loso. I believe that the records of the exchange would indicate 
that there were not. I introduced into the record yesterday—— 

Senator Frear. If there were not on your market, then the dif- 
ference took place in Brazil, did it not? 

Mr. Isrnaxu. It did. There was a big difference. 

Senator Frear. Your coffee exchange had no effect from the official 
rate going from 18.36 to 23.36; whatever benefit was derived was not 
derived by any American broker in your exchange? 

Mr. Loso. As far as we know; no. I think the records of the ex- 
change would speak for themselves. We have submitted as evidence 
a record of the daily transactions in the exchange during the period 
from July 1 to date. 

The date of the change of the cruzeiro was announced a few days 
before. 

Mr. Isragev. There was rumor on October 9. 
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Mr. Loso. On October 9 there was rumor that there was going to 
be a change. Up to that time the daily volume of trading had been 
quite small. 

Senator Frear. On October 9, 1953, were the stocks of coffee pro- 
duced in Brazil in the hands of the traders, the exporters or the middle- 
man in Brazil, to the best of your knowledge? 

Mr. Loso. Mr. Israel, do you think you could answer that? 

Mr. Isranv. I think I can answer it by saying that the Brazilian 
Government has stated that one of their reasons for altering that rate 
was to try and get more stocks of coffee from the farmers and make 
the farmers more willing sellers. 

Senator Frear. I think you made that same statement yesterday, 
but you didn’t tell me what percentage of the coffee was in the hands 
of the producer as compared to any other year at that time. 

Mr. Isranv. This would be purely a guess on my part. 

Senator Frear. I think we could assume it would be a guess, and 
we will not hold you to it. 

Mr. Israxnu. I would say a larger percentage was in the hands of 
the producer at that time than normally at that time of the season. 

Senator Frear. Just as a rough guess, what percentage would be in 
the hands of the producer? 

Mr. Isragv. | wouldn’t even care to hazard that guess, except I do 
believe there was more. 

Senator Frear. You were a producer down there, | think you said, 
or your company was at that time. [am not trying to put you on the 
spot, or anything. We are trying to get at the source of this. 

If you do make a guess and it happens to be wrong, I am sure the 
chairman will permit you to correct any error that you want to make, 
wr that you did make. There must be some idea as to how much was 
in the hands of the producer, whether it was 10 percent or 90 percent. 

Mr. Israev. I would make a guess and say more than 50 percent. 

Senator Frear. Was in the hands of the producer? 

Mr. Israrv. In the hands of the producer. 

Senator Frear. That could still be 99? 

Mr. Israev. No, it wasn’t that much. 

Senator Frear. Mr. Lobo, in your opinion, do the members of your 
exchange derive most of their gross profit from the work that is handled 
through your exchange, that is, through coffee and sugar, or do they 
have other interests that would give them income? 

Mr. Loso. I think there are very great variations among the mem- 
bership of the exchange. To some of them, the income from their 
membership on the exchange is very incidental or, as a matter of fact, 
to some of them you can basically say they have no direct income from 
the exchange because they are members to use the exchange for their 
own operations, such as a roaster or a producer. 

Senator Frear. I don’t think my question was clear. What I 
meant to say was: Are the people who deal in your exchange pri- 
marily coffee and sugar people, or are they oil ilies or mining people 
who deal in coffee as a sideline? 

Mr. Loso. I haven’t made a compilation of the various categories, 
but with very few exceptions they fall into three categories, coffee 
merchants, sugar merchants and commission houses. 
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A commission house makes basically all of its profits, all its money 
from the commissions that it makes on transactions on various 
exchanges. 

Senator Frear. They deal primarily, the majority of these people, 
in sugar and coffee? 

Mr. Lono. The commission house? 

Senator Frrar. Yes. 

Mr. Lono. No. Their primary volume may be in stocks, or it may 
be in wheat or other grains or in cotton, or in some cases it may be 
sugar. But their business is purely the business of buying and selling 
of commodities, of which sugar and coffee are only two, on a commis- 
sion basis. 

Senator Frear. Do you have any members of your exchange, any 
great number of the members of your exchange, whom you would say 
whose primary, or the largest part of whose volume comes from the 
sale or exchange of coffee and sugar? 

Mr. Loso. There, again, that is a question that I don’t know that 
I can make a direct answer on, for this reason: My own firm, of which 
I am a partner, are members of the exchange and members of the 
clearing association. We do practically nothing but a commission 
business in sugar. The ine ome of my partne rship i is almost 100-per- 
cent sugar brokerage, commission on transactions on the future 
exchange. However, that is only a part of our overall operations, 
because we have another company that are sugar merchants. 

Senator Frear. To the best of vour knowledge, are there companies 
and concerns whose primary business is dealing in coffee? 

Mr. Loso. In coffee futures? 

Senator Frear. In coffee in any way, buying or selling? 

Mr. Loso. Very definitely. 

Senator Frear. There are such houses whose interests are primarily 
in coffee, as | may assume yours may be in sugar? 

Mr. Lozo. Very definitely. 

Senator Frear. I think yesterday Mr. Israel said that the profit in 
the coffee industry was less than 1 percent as far as the Brazilian opera- 
tion was concerned; is that right as to the exporter? 

Mr. Isragv. That is correct. 

Senator Frear. To follow it on through and get it to the place where 
they sell it, dispose of it, what would be their entire profit, in 
percentage? 

Mr. Isrart. You mean, the importer here? 

Senator Frear. If it isn’t the same person— - 

Mr. Israev. I mean, the greater part of the coffee that is exported 
is exported directly to roasters. We touched yesterday on the subject 
and said we weren't qualified to talk about the profit that the roaster 
operates on. I would say that the importer considers himself very 
fortunate, indeed, if he can make 1 percent. 

Senator Frear. Then, if the Brazilian exporter makes 1 percent 
and the importer makes 1 percent, that is really only about 2 percent, 
or at the present rate only about 2 cents on a pound of coffee; is that 
right? 

Mr. Israev. That is right. That is what they hope to make. 

Senator Frear. They don’t always make that? 

Mr. Israeu. Very often it is a loss. 

Senator Frear. Are vou familiar with the profit and loss state- 
ments of any of these people who deal primarily in ¢ offee, the American 
institutions that deal primarily in coffee, for instance? 
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Mr. Israru. The only one that I am at all familiar with is our own. 

Senator Frear. Mr. Chairman, certainly if Mr. Israel does not 
want to answer this question, if he does not want to expose the opera- 
tions of his company, | would certainly not press for it, but if he cares 
to answer I shallask it. The question is: What was the profit of your 
company? 

Mr. Israrv. I haven’t the figures with me. 

Senator Frear. Was it less than 1 percent? Do you want to say 
that? 

Mr. Israrv. Less than 1 percent of our gross volume. 

Senator Frear. Your gross profit was less than 1 percent? 

Mr. Israru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frear. Do vou feel that is comparable to other companies 
in the same position that you classify yourselves? 

Mr. Israrv. | wouldn’t know. 

Senator Frear. You wouldn’t want to speak for the other com- 
panies, but it would be rather fantastic that they could make 5 percent 
when you made less than 1 percent? 

Mr. Isragz. That is right. 

Senator Frear. Generally speaking, they would be practically the 
same? Some might be more efficient and have a little better profit 
than others? 

Senator Busu. I suggest that Mr. Israel’s company is as ably man- 
aged as any of them, and he probably makes as much as any of them 
on a percentage basis. 

Mr. Loro. I think that is a fair statement. I am not in the coffee 
business, so I can make that without prejudice. 

Senator Frear. Does your company also buy as well as sell on the 
Coffee Exchange? 

Mr. Israru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frear. Do you sell any of your Brazilian production to a 
country other than the United States? 

Mr. Israrw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frear. To European countries? 

Mr. Israeu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frear. Are you in the fortunate position of receiving 5 to 
10 cents a pound more for that whick you sell to Europe than you do 
to the United States? 

Mr. IsrarL. Our own production was so pitifully small this last 
year. But I would say, as with anything, we try to sell it where we 
can get the best price. 

Senator Frear. I believe you stated yesterday that the merchants 
in Brazil were receiving 5 to 10 cents a pound more for coffee going 
going to Europe than they were to the United States. Is the reason 
for that that they are limited in the amount they can purchase from 
Brazil, or can you sell Europe almost any quantity of coffee? 

Mr. Israru. I would say they are limited as to the quantity. I 
would say, roughly, the United States takes 20 million bags and 
Europe 10 million bags. 

Senator Frear. Of the Brazilian production? 

Mr. Isragu. No, sir. 

Senator Frear. Total world supply? 

Mr. Isrant. Yes. That is an approximate figure. 

Senator Frear. In other words, we would consume about two- 
thirds of the total world supply of coffee? 
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Mr. Isragu. Yes, and Europe one-third. There are other countries, 
other South American countries, nonproducing countries, Africa, Aus- 
tralis, Canada—— 

Senator Frear. Can I say that for 1953-54, out of the 30 million 
bags of coffee produced Brazil produced 14 million of them? Is that 
about 50 percent or a bit less of the total world production? 

Mr. Isragv. A little less than 50 percent. 

Senator Frear. Then that would compare to approximately 
to over 50 percent for previous years; would it not? 

Mr. Israex. Yes. sir. 

Senator Frear. About how much more have these other countries 
been producing previous to 1953-54 of the world production? Is it 
above 50 percent? Have they been producing 55 percent of it? 
Forty-five percent of it? In reverse, has Brazil been producing 55 
percent of the world supply, or 60 percent? 

Mr. Israrx. I would say Brazil was producing almost 80 percent. 
Senator Frear. Up until when? 

Mr. Israev. Up until 1938 or 1939. 

Senator Frear. Who has been taking part of the increase? 

Mr. Isragv. I think the biggest increase has been in Colombia. 
Senator Frear. What was Colombia’s production in 1952 and 1953, 
you have that handy? 

Mr. Loro. Five and a half million bags. 

Mr. Israrv. That is what it says there. 

Mr. Loro. Do you have something else? 

Mr. Israrv. No. 

Senator Frear. The total world production in 1952-53 was 
approximately 30 million bags, is that right? 

Mr. Loso. Yes. 

Senator Frear. Of which Brazil produced 16 million and a fraction? 

Mr. Loso. Yes. 

Senator Frear. So they produced a little more than 50 percent 
in the 1952—— 

Mr. Loso. No, actually, it is a little confusing, perhaps, but that 
is the Brazilian exportable production which was 16 million. That 
is the amount of coffee which moved down to the ports in Brazil. 
Of that amount an estimated 900,000 bags were exported from one 
Brazilian port to another Brazilian port; in other words, coffee is 
produced in one section of Brazil and the Brazilian statistics of 
exportable production include domestic consumption. They actually 
exported about 15 million bags in 1952-53. 

Senator Frear. There was actually exported across country lines 
30 million bags in 1952-53, of which Brazil exported 15 million? 

Mr. Loxro. That is right; 31 million bags is the figure. 

Senator Frear. | think you said just now that Colombia produced 
5% million of that 30 million bags? 

Mr. Loro. Yes. 

Senator Frear. They were the second largest producer of coffee for 
world supply? 

Mr. Loro. That is correct. 

Senator Frear. What was the third country? 

Mr. Loro. El Salvador. 

Senator Frear. How much? 

Mr. Loro. One million one hundred fifty thousand. 

Senator Frear. What is the anticipated production of Colombia 
for 1953-54? 


— 


i 
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Mr. Lono. | do not have that figure. Do you have that, Mr. 
Israel? 

Mr. Israev. That is approximately the same. We would say 
5% to 6 million bags. 

Senator Frear. Then, may I ask the question: Of the 15 million 
bags, or something in that neighborhood, that is now being produced 
in Brazil but which is used on the world market, how much has the 
increase been in 1953-54 over 1952-53? 

Mr. Losro. I don’t believe it is possible to get any idea of what the 
1953-54 figures are going to be until approximately June 30, 1954. 
The estimate is that, as ‘understand it, it is not going to be very much 
greater from other areas; is that right? 

Mr. Isragu. That is neht. 

Senator Frear. We have heard that Colombia would export more, 
as well as Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa Rica and some other coun- 
tries, but you can’t give the exact figures. 

Of course, when you say ‘‘more,”’ it might only mean 100,000 bags, 
and it may not be as great as we would like it to be under these c ondi- 
tions, perhaps. 

Mr. Lorno. We cen assume, perhaps, that certainly certain growers 
in Brazil have been hurt by weather factors and the other countries 
will take advantage, if that is the proper word, by shipping all they can. 

Senator Frear. Your exchange handles coffees all other the world, 
not just Brazilian coffee? Any coffee that comes into the United 
States can be handled through your exchange, if it so desires. You 
do handle coffee from places other than Brazil? 

Mr. Loso. No. The exchange actually has handled very little 
coffee other than from Brazil on the exchange, but the members of 
the exchange handle coffees from all over the world, and at times use 
the exchange for » hedging medium for other coffees. 

Senator Frear. Just what do you mean by “hedging”? Can that 
be said briefly? 

Mr. Loso. Yes, I think so. In the example that I used at the 
beginning of the testimony today, if an importer buys 250 bags of 
coffee from an exporter in Brazil, and he does not want to take a 
market position on that coffee, he can and does immediately go out 
and sell one contract for delivery, let us say, in March 1954, on the 
exchange. He sells that asa hedge. In other words, he is using that 
as price insurance against any fluctuation in the market. That is the 
essential basis of a hedge. There are several types of hedges. 

That isn’t the only person that can use a hedge. But that is the 
easiest, if you will. 

Senator Frear. Is that what the exchange is primarily set up to do? 

Mr. Lopo. Exactly. That is the primary function of an exchange, 
to provide insurance in the form of hedges. 

Senator Frear. Suppose that the people start selling and there is 
no buying through the exchange, continuous selling, or vice versa, 
continuous buying. Would that be outlawed as not being in the 
definition of hedging? 

Mr. Loso. There must be the same number of purchases that there 
are of sales. You can’t have a transaction unless there is a buyer and 
a seller. If there is greater desire on the part of the sellers to sell than 
there is on the part of the buyers to buy, the exchange goes down. 

Senator Frear. To get at what I am trying to get at, just suppose 
hypothetically that some brokers or people who are members of your 
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exchange came in and offered for sale 15 million bags of coffee, and 
you knew that they had no way of offering 15 million bags of coffee 
for sale because there was not in the foreseeable future that number 
of bags that would be brought to that market. Would you take any 
position on that? 

I realize if they offered 15 million bags for sale that somebody would 
probably buy 15 million bags, so there would be no sale. I understand 
that. But what I am trying to get at is, what do you determine as 
hedging as against speculation? 

Mr. Loxso. The exchange does not determine or attempt to deter- 
mine 

Senator Frrar. You don’t police it, in other words? 

Mr. Lozso. Whether any particular transaction is a hedge or specu- 
lation. We would police if we had any reason to believe that an 
unduly large number of total contracts outstanding were in the hands 
of 1 buyer or 1 seller, as the case may be, which might make for an 
unhealthy situation. 

Actually, the greatest position that the exchange has had, open 
position at any one time in the last 5 years, has been approximately 
3,200 contracts, which volume was reached in November 1950 and 
December 1953. But 3,200 contracts, which was the high in 1953, is 
approximately 800,000 bags. 

Senator Bratu. Do you yield for a question? 

Senator Frear. Yes. 

Senator Brau. I wonder, Mr. Lobo, in other items such as corn 
or wheat, would there be any policing of buyers if they were in buying, 
to see if they could buy it on an available market? For instance, the 
Commodity Exchange, the board of trade 

Mr. Loso. Not in advance of any trade. The difference is that the 
grains or cotton have a limit placed on the speculative position. 

Senator Brau. Who places that limit? 

Mr. Loso. The Commodity Exchange Authority places the limit 
on the speculative position that can be taken. 

Senator Bratt. The Commodity Exchange Authority has no 
er over coffee, so they couldn’t place a limit on that, could 
they? 

Mr. Loxso. That is correct. I would like to say something on that. 
We have testified, as you know, before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry in connection with that. We feel that it would be 
difficult for the Commodity Exchange Authority to properly police 
coffee, and that we can do at least as good, if not a better job with 
our own regulations, which goes not only for coffee but any imported 
product. 

I have a statement that I made to that committee which could be 
made a part of the record. 

Senator Bratt. Then you don’t think the bill that Agriculture 
worked out is necessary? 

Mr. Logo. I don’t believe so, no. 

Senator Bratt. Do you think it is workable? 

Mr. Loro. I have serious doubts. Put it this way: It is workable 
in that the information that would be required, the reports that would 
have to be made, could be just as easily made for coffee as for cotton, 
or grains or cottonseed oil, but it wouldn’t mean nearly as much 
because you have the traders in imported commodities beyond the 
borders of the United States. 
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Senator Brau. What effect does the price of Brazilian coffee have 
on our other imports from the other countries? 

Mr. Lono. Of other commodities? 

Senator Breau. Of coffee imported from the other countries, other 
than Brazil? Brazil exports about 50 percent of the coffee that we 
use; does it not? 

Mr. Loro. That is right. 

Senator Beat. Do they control the price in Colombia? 

Mr. Loro. They do not control the price. 

Senator Breau. Does it have an effect on what you obtain? 

Mr. Loro. The market is a market for green coffee, not neces- 
sarily for Brazilian coffee. If a changing statistical situation in Brazil 
affects the market as a whole, it cannot only affect the Brazilian price 
but affects the price of the commodity in its entirety. 

Mr. Isragu. | would like to add to that that from the middle of 
March 1953 to the middle of August 1953 Colombian coffees and 
Brazilian coffees were selling on the same basis. From the middle of 
August Colombian started going to a premium, and reached a premium 
of about 7 cents a pound in November. 

Senator Busa. Why was that? 

Mr. Israru. Lack of availability of Colombian coffee. It was the 
end of the Colombian crop. 

Senator Brati. Do you have any other questions? 

Senator Busu. No. Mr. Chairman, I think these witnesses are to 
be congratulated in their very excellent presentation of a very difficult 
subject. 

Mr. Isranv. Thank you. I would like to add one thing for Senator 
Payne concerning the question about some of this free exchange. | 
thought it might be of interest to note that on August 10 there was a 
modification in exchange regulations whereby they set a $68-bag rate 
that had to be negotiated at the official rate of 18.36, and that any- 
thing over that realized could be sold on the free market. At that 
time the free market rate was 56 cruzeiros to the dollar. The free 
market then went, on August 20, to 37.80 buyers versus 38.80 sellers 
for a dollar, showing what happened when dollars could be sold on 
the free market. 

Senator Payne. Let me go through and get my mind straight on 
this. If I understand correctly, the Brazilian farmer sells to a 
srazilian exporter, is that right? 

Mr. Israru. That is right. 

Senator Paynre. And the Brazilian exporter sells to an American 
importer is that right? 

Mr. Israrn. That is right. 

Senator Payne. The American importer pays for his coffee in 
dollars? 

Mr. Isranu. Correct. 

Senator Payne. That transaction goes through the Brazilian Bank, 
is that right? 

Mr. Israrv. That is correct. 

Senator Paynr. That money is then converted? 

Mr. Israrv. Correct. 

Senator Payne. The Brazilian Bank receives the dollars on the rate 
of 23.36, is that right? 

Mr. Israrv. Now, yes. 
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Senator Payne. So it is exchanged on the rate of the expensive 
cruzeiro?) When I say “expensive,” you know what I mean. The 
Brazilian bank turns around and pays the exporter; is that right? 

Mr. Israrv. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. When it pays the exporter, it pays that exporter 
in Brazil on the rates of the 

Mr. Israru. No, sir; on the 23.36. 

Senator Payne. That is what I wanted to get straight. He gets 
the same rate on the 23.367 

Mr. Israev. On the 23.36. 

Senator Payne. Thank you. 

Senator Frear. That still is not clear as far as I am concerned. 

Senator Payne. It is not clear as far as | am concerned. 

Senator Frear. I think we have quite a lot that we will bring out 
with further witnesses here. 

The chairman has been most lenient on us this morning. 

Senator Breatu. You have been most helpful. 

Senator Frear. And so have our witnesses in answering questions. 
I appreciate that very much, Mr. Chairman, and appreciate the 
witnesses’ cooperation. There is just one final question and then I 
will not ask any more of you, while you are appearing now. 

As far as your policing, so to speak, of the exchange, if you thought, 
or the board of directors thought that there was speculation on the 
exchange, you would attempt to do something about it? 

Mr. Lozo. If we thought there was unwarranted speculation—we 
feel there is always speculation on our exchange, as on any other 
commodity exchange—if we have any reason to feel that the volume 
of speculation is getting out of hand, where it could have a harmful 
effect on the market, either up or down, we would take steps to police it, 

Senator Frear. If it gets out of the purely hedging definition, 
you would take steps? 

Mr. Loso. That is right. 

Senator Frear. Thank you. 

Senator Breau. Senator Bush, do you have any questions? 

Senator Busu. No. 

Senator Brau. Senator Payne, do you have any more questions? 

Senator Payne. No. 

Mr. Loso. I have figures that we didn’t get into the record of world 
exports and imports by countries which might be of interest to the 
committee. 

Senator Beaty. We would like to have those for the record. (See 
pp. 134, 135.) 

Senator Beaty. We want to again thank you gentlemen for your 
cooperation in coming down here and for the time you have given us. 
I do not know if I understand it myself, but it has been most 
interesting. 

Let me ask you if you will tomorrow have a meeting with your 
board and members and let them decide whether they want to sub- 
mit a list of their customers voluntarily, and write us accordingly. 

Mr. Loso. We will do that. 

Senator Brau. This will wind up the hearings for the time being. 
The committee will stand in recess. Our next meeting will be, we 
hope, with some of the large buyers as soon as we can get them in. 
The committee stands in recess until further notice. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman.) 
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Unitrep States SENATE 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON COFFEE PRICES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, Senator J. Glenn Beall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Beall, Bush, Payne, Frear, and Douglas. 

Also present: Walter H. Moorman, counsel; Donald L. Rogers, 
assistant counsel; and John R. Hancock, staff assistant. 

Senator Beaty. We will come to order. We are now going to 
resume our hearings on the coffee investigation. 

We feel we are very fortunate to have with us today 3 of the 4 ladies 
who went to Brazil and made a little investigation on their own. 
I as one member of the committee feel quite fortunate they are here 
today. Ihave never personally been to South America; I don’t know 
about the other members of the committee. I think the ladies can 
tell us something about the coffee situation there. 

Mrs. Schroeder, Mrs. Swanbeck, and Mrs. Loebs, will you come up? 
We want you ladies to feel free to tell us anything you want. We 
will be glad to get your impressions. 

If one of you wants to act as spokesman, that is all right. We will 
ask each of you to say something. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ZAIO WOODFORD SCHROEDER, INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS CHAIRMAN; MRS. GILBERT F. LOEBS, 
CONSUMER CHAIRMAN; AND MRS. CARL E, SWANBECK, AMERI- 
CAN HOME CHAIRMAN, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


Mrs. Scoroepger. My name is Zaio Woodford ScHrogepEer. With 
your permission, I will read our statement. 

Senator Bratt. You may do so. Will you identify yourself for 
the record? 

Mrs. Scurorper. I am Mrs. Zaio Woodford Schroeder, the inter- 
national affairs chairman of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The other chairmen’s names appear in the statement. As 
they speak, they will introduce themselves, Mr. Chairman. 

This is a statement to be presented before your subcommittee on 
observations made and reports given to us during a tour of Brazil on 
the coffee situation. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was chartered by the 
United States Congress in 1904 and has a membership of more than 
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5 million women in the United States of America. These women are 
for most part homemakers. 

This joint statement is made by the three of us who represent the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, as indicated by our titles listed 
above, and we are in agreement with the principles set out in this 
statement. 

We were invited by the IBC (Institute Brasileiro do Cafe), which 
we understand has Cabinet status under the Brazilian Government. 

On February 12 we left New York City by Pan American Airways, 
arriving in Rio de Janeiro at 1:30 p. m., February 13. We were met 
by representatives of the IBC and were taken to the Copocabana 
Hotel, where we were greeted by Minister Chavez, president of the 
Brazilian Coffee Institute. From there we went to the United States 
Embassy for briefing. 

At various times during the trip we were the guests of the IBC, 
Government officials, and coffee interests for social functions. 

The morning of February 14 we flew to Londrina (Parand), where 
we were briefed by coffee experts and growers and for the purpose of 
observing there the frost damage to the coffee trees; and also to discuss 
with coffee farmers their problems as well. 

The party making this tour of 9 full days included representa- 
tives of the IBC, coffee technicians, the press, and photographers. 
Portuguese interpreters were assigned to the group. 

On February 15 a motorcade drove inland covering 500 acres where 
we saw the trees damaged by the frost of July 4, 1953. We were told 
these trees had also been damaged by drought which caused premature 
and uneven ripening so that green and dry cherries were stripped 
simultaneously at harvest. We were also told that in some cases 
there was a heavy early fall of cherries, causing serious loss and poor 
quality after lving for some time on the ground. 

We were informed that in Parand there were 7 million trees. Of 
this amount 5 million were new trees and 4 million of the total number 
were burned by frost—that term “burn” is one which is commonly 
used in reference to frost in Brazil—which did the major amount of 
damage. At various points we walked through the red mud and 
examined the burned trees. The trees were completely without 
leaves, showing no sign of green except at the base where there were 
a few shoots coming up from the ground. The branches were brittle 
and dead and broke easily upon pressure. There were row upon row, 
some 4 feet or more in height, standing barren and bare as if burned 
by forest -fire. 

On February 16 we flew about 200 miles in Parand observing both 
burned coffee trees and producing trees. 

We also visited the Agricultural Institute at Campinas in the State 
of Sao Paulo. There we were informed that coffee cultivation, in 
spite of its vast importance, has, however, failed to be modernized in 
keeping with necessity. Labor productivity has not been increased 
through the years. Improved varieties are not being widely used; 
cultural methods have been little changed or improved; mechaniza- 
tion is almost unknown, and harvesting, marketing, and financing 
methods are still crude. 

Coffee cultivation has remained in its backward state primarily 
because, as a crop, it has never been subjected to a thoroughgoing 
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industrywide study by competent technicians with adequate facilities 
for the job. 

The Agricultural Institute, of which Mr. Carlos Krug is director, 
is working on improvements of cultural methods which include control 
of insect and leaf disease, fertilizer applications, pruning, new planting 
methods such as contour farming, irrigation, genetics, and cleaning 
methods. 

On February 17 we drove by motorcar from Sao Paulo to Santos. 
At Santos, we were told, 66.66 percent of all the coffee in Brazil is 
exported. Fifty percent of this coffee is sent to the United States. 

We were received at the board of commerce—which is really 
known as the commercial association—by the president where we 
registered. We were later received by the United States consul. 
We then were accompanied to the Coffee Stock Exchange which was 
crowded with buvers and brokers We were escorted to the dais by 
the president, and Mrs. Theodore 5. Chapman, our first vice president, 
responded to the welcome. The buyers were bidding on January and 
February futures 

Mr. Carlos Wisling, secretary of the board of commerce, told us: 

There are approximately 25 public and 25 private warehouses in Santos, and 
there are 12 major exporters in Santos—4 Brazilian, 5 North American, 2 of 
English origin, and 1 of German origin. 

The delegation, on its own initiative, visited the Coffee Corporation 
of America’s warehouse, purportedly a subsidiary of the A. & P. and 
at the time of our visit it was empty. The total capacity of the 
warehouse at Santos was stated to be 2!) million bags. 

We heard unofficial rumors that there were approximately 1,876,000 
bags in Santos that day which, we were informed, constituted the 
working stock. 

We visited the docks and talked with the manager of the stevedores 
who stated there were no labor difficulties since the recent 59-percent 
increase In wages. 

Our visit to Santos concluded with a roundtable discussion at the 
board of commerce. Among other things we were told that during 
World War II the Brazilians made a gift of 400,000 bags of coffee 
to the United States Army as their contribution to our war effort. 
At the time of the gift, allegedly, the Brazilian economy was suffering 
but, nonetheless, they gave 10 cruzeiros per bag to the farmer to 
improve the quality of the coffee. 

The general conclusions reached from the research in Parand can 
be presented as follows: 

1. Present retail prices of coffee to the United States consumer are 
due to a grave deficiency in world supply, and | would like to add, 
particularly in reference to present reserves and anticipated decrease 
in production 

2. This deficiency has been caused by steadily increasing consump- 
tion in the United States and a renewal of consumption in Eurepean 
markets, and increased demand that has not been matched by in- 
creased production. 

3. This deficiency is further complicated by the fact that the crop 
was overanticipated and trade agreements made. 

i. The frost of 1953 destroyed most of the anticipated 1953-54 
vield in Parana State of Brazil. 
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5. Coffee cultivation has failed to be modernized in keeping with 
its importance. Labor productivity has not been increased; improved 
varieties have not been widely used; agricultural methods have not 
been improved; mechanization is unknown in this region; and harvest- 
ing, marketing, and financing methods are still crude. However, 
some progress is under way. 

6. Production costs have risen sharply; labor is miserably paid, 
yet has increased somewhat; imported articles are very costly, par- 
ticularly from the United States, and taxes have increased. The end 
result is that even with today’s high prices, the average coffee farmer 
still has a lower net return per acre than he would have with other 
crops. 

7. There is no immediate panacea for solving the present supply 
situation. The improvement of production on areas in Paran& now 
under cultivation could be achieved by planting new trees to replace 
those lost by frost; by using more efficient materials such as organic 
fertilizers and newer methods of cultivation. 

8. It would seem that a permanent solution to the coffee supply 
situation must come through maintaining a stable economy in coffee- 
producing countries—by implementing a project for research and for 
technical assistance to increase production. It is further suggested 
that newer areas outside the frost belts be developed for coffee 
production. 

This concludes our written statement. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Mrs. Schroeder. That is a 
very splendid statement. Thank you so much for presenting it. 
You said you were in the American warehouse, which is better known 
as the A. & P. Were you in any other warehouses? 

Mrs. Scurorper. Our report only indicates that warehouse at 
Santos. We saw no others in Santos. But I believe Mrs. Loebs can 
answer as to the warehouse we saw in Campinas. 

Mrs. Lorns. We saw that warehouse empty at that time. We 
visited two warehouses in Londrina besides the A. & P. warehouse. 
Those warehouses were empty. 

Senator Beau. There was no coffee at all in them? 

Mrs. Lorrs. There was no coffee there at all. 

Senator Brau. I just wondered if you had had the opportunity, 
since you came home and before you went down, to check the actual 
supply in the United States. Have you had the opportunity since 
you came home? 

Mrs. Loess. We have had no opportunity to actually check the 
supply. I would like to make this comment, however, that after we 
visited the warehouses in Santos and in Londrina, which were empty, 
I had occasion to see the paper which was published in Sao Paulo on 
the day of our visit to Santos. The shipping news gave the informa- 
tion that there were 1,876,000 bags of coffee in the port of Santos on 
that day. We didn’t see them. 

Senator Beaty. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. Mention has been made here with reference to the 
lack of facilities to carry out irrigation methods down there. I 
wonder whether or not during your observations you did note that 
irrigation methods were being used at all? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. Mrs. Swanbeck will answer that question. 
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Mrs. Swanseck. I am Mrs. Swanbeck, representing the American 
home department. Yes, we visited the Agricultural Institute at 
Campinas. There we found that Dr. Carlos Krug was doing a fine 
job of carrying out the work on the cultivation problems, the irriga- 
tion problems, the fertilizing problems, and the genetics of new 
plants. However, this part of the cultivation we find has failed to 
be modernized, as was stated in the statement, in keeping with its 
great importance in other parts of Brazil, and especially in the State 
of Parand. They are experimenting with this at the institute. 

Senator Payne. On the actual farms themselves did you note 
irrigation being utilized? 

Mrs. Swanpeck. We did on some but not on all of them. As an 
overall picture we did not find it. 

Senator Payne. In the areas where you saw the trees, where they 
are very brittle and could be broken very readily, was there any 
irrigation provided in those sections? 

Mrs. Swanpeck. Senator, the frost—they call it the burn—had 
destroyed the bushes. We did find that some of them were shooting 
up from the bottom, they had green shoots coming up, and that they 
were not entirely destroyed. But most of it through the frost area 
was completely destroyed, and irrigation would not play a great part. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask, if I may, Mr. Chairman, one other 
question with regard to whether or not the ladies had an opportunity 
to talk with the producers—I am speaking now of the farmers them- 
selves—who raise the crop? 

Mrs. SwANBECK. Yes; we did. 

Mrs. ScoroepeR. We saw as many producers as time permitted. 
As the committee will realize, we were restricted as far as time was 
concerned. 

Senator Payne. What, if anything, was their feeling with regard 
to the amount of money, let us say, they were receiving for their 
efforts? Did they feel they were getting a pretty fair amount of the 
money that was being realized from the sale of coffee to this country 
and to other nations? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. There was no comment of great dissatisfaction 
as to the amount they were receiving. There was a great deal of 
distress expressed because of the frost. Probably one of the reasons 
why they did not comment upon the dissatisfaction was that in some 
instances, I understand, the arrangement of the IBC was that they 
were loaned money on their farms to tide them over this emergency. 
That is purely a personal conclusion, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Payne. Did any of you secure any information as to what 
happened in the utilization of the different rates of exchange that are 
now in effect? 

Mrs. Lorss. I can make one comment in that regard. As we were 
leaving Londrina one of the producers talked to us. He said that it 
constituted a great hardship because he sold his coffee on a fixed price 
of the cruzeiro, and when he wished to buy imported goods of any kind 
he had to buy them on a different exchange value of the cruzeiro. He 
said that that constituted a great hardship to him. 

Senator Payne. That was one of the growers? 

Mrs. Lorrs. Yes. 

Senator Payne. So far as the grower is concerned, he does get hit 
some as a result of some of this difference in the rate of exchange? 
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Mrs. Lonss. He certainly does. It was very hard to pinpoint this 
person down to actual figures. He said that he lost $5 million, and 
after we did a little figuring, and he did a little figuring, he figured he 
lost about $500,000. It is very hard to pinpoint the figures. 

Senator Payne. Did anyone enlighten you in any way as to what 
happened then, taking into consideration this rate of exchange, as to 
who did benefit? Certainly from that indication the grower dcesn’t 
benefit from it. Did they give you any information as to who does 
benefit from that difference in the rate of exchange? 

Mrs. Loess. No; I don’t think they did, Senator Payne. 

Mrs. Scproreper. I think—I will use a personal conclusion—insta- 
bility of the currency affects the question of their buying power as far 
as the United States is concerned. 

Since | am not an economist or expert in that field, | would say as a 
lay person that it certainly affects the trading with our country. How- 
ever, one of the things that we were most cautious about was not to 
comment to any great extent as to internal affairs within Brazil 
because of the forthcoming Ministers’ Conference at Caracas. I think 
you feel with us that our relationship with Brazil, and all of South 
America, is of great importance at this particular point. 

Senator Payne. We have had very friendly relations with Brazil. 

Mrs. ScHroepeErR. Yes. 

Senator Payne. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator BreaLL. Senator Bush? 

Senator Busu. This is a very interesting statement you ladies have 
made but not a very encouraging one as to the price of coffee. Do 
you agree with that? 

Mrs. Scuroreper. | am afraid we must. 

Senator Bus. You say mechanization is unknown in this region 
and that harvesting, marketing, and financing methods are still crude 
and elementary. That would suggest that as more modern methods 
came in perhaps the cost of production might be reduced some? 

Mrs. Scuroreper. That is right. 

Senator Busu. On the other hand, labor is very badly paid. 
Despite some recent increases it is still miserably paid. Taxes have 
increased, and the net result has been a lower net return for the 
farmer on his crop, a lower net return than he could get otherwise 
on other crops, perhaps. That suggests to me that perhaps the next 
move in coffee might be up rather than down. Do you ladies fear 
that might be the consequence? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. That is right. That would be our conclusion. 

Senator Busa. It is a very unhappy conclusion, but you can’t very 
well escape it. 

Mrs. ScuroEpER. We are very sympathetic with the problem of the 
American housewife but we must be realistic. 

Senator Busx. I think you will agree with what we are trying to do. 
You went down there to arrive at the facts and the truth of this thing 
and, therefore, in a meeting like this it is well to bring out, if we can, 
what the real truth is. 

The real truth is that because of all these things, because of increased 
demand here and in Europe, and the decreased supply down there, or 
certainly no increase, and the actual cost, that we are faced with a real 
squeeze on the price of coffee. The law of supply and demand has it 
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in a vise and we can’t really look in the future to any decrease in the 
price of coffee here at home. Do you agree with that? 

Mrs. Scuroreper. I do agree. May I add just one word of en- 
couragement? 

Senator Busn. That is what we need very badly. 

Mrs. Scuroeper. I think as our American people begin to realize 
the work that can be done in the scientific field, particularly the 
agricultural field, they will realize something can be done. It was our 
good fortune yesterday to talk to Mr. Claud L. Horn of our Agricul- 
ture Department. Ihave here a list of things that could be done under 
short courses at Campinas at the Agricultural Institute. 

(The list referred to follows: 


ConpvuctT oF Snort Coursets, Appirrionat ACADEMIC CouRSES, INSERVICE 
TRAININ¢ UnitEpD StTatTEs DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SHORT COURSES 


\ssignment of United States technicians 
Fellowships for specialized training in United States 


EXAMPLES OF JOBS TO BE DONI 
Variety trials 
Planting density demonstration 
Use of chemical and other fertilizers 
Nursery Management 
Plantation age control 
Diseases and insects control 
runing and shade management 
Weed control 
mie agement and cultivation 


W orl simplification 
I 


Soil 


abor utilization and management 
Mechanization of cultivation, harvesting, and processing 
Crop estimation and trade forecasting 


Soil surveys and analyses 
Leaf analvses for fertilizer reeommendations 
Fungicide, insecticide, and herbicide testing 


Coffee, chemistry development and byproducts utilization 


Biometric services for experimentation and testing 

Sanitary control of international movements of plant materials 
Information preparation and dissemination 

kquipment development and testing 

bpreeaing 

Mrs. ScuroepErR. It seems to me that this is a problem for the 
American people, to implement the advances in agricultural and scien- 
tific methods. Not only are we implementing it there, but we are 
also helping our own self-interest in doing it. 

Senator Busu. I would like to bring that out a little further. What 
do you mean “implementing’’? 

Mrs. Scuroreper. It seemed to us from our conferences with the 
Department of Agriculture with their very limited circulation of their 
material, which is excellent, that many of the American people are 
not aware of what we can do in South America. Mrs. Swanbeck 
would probably say that the Institute, under the direction of Dr. Car- 
los Krug, is making great advances with the South American people 
in teaching them the processes and improvements in agricultural 
methods. I think the American people are very factual people but I 
don’t think they have all the facts to go forward in that regard. 
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One of the things we hope to do in our organization in the forth- 
coming year is to disseminate some of that information. Far be it 
for me to talk about appropriations, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Busx. I was wondering where this implementation thought 
was leading you in your own thinking on the matter. You mean, as 
your thinking suggests, that we should increase our technical aid in 
those areas so as to improve their knowledge of scientific farming— 
that type of thing? 

Mrs. ScurorepER. There is a very wonderful institute, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, that is functioning and 
has been functioning for about the last 5 years, and which hopes to 
develop a charter. Its base, I believe, is in Costa Rica. They hope 
to develop a charter in order to combine and coordinate those efforts 
and eliminate the confusion as to these agricultural problems. I think 
if we could encourage this through public opinion, as well as through the 
support of our Senate and Congress, it would be most helpful. I think 
that this is the kind of implementation we are thinking of. I will 
turn it over to my colleague. 

Mrs. SwansBeck. You spoke, Mr. Senator, of technical assistance. 
After talking with Dr. Carlos Krug at the Institute, we found that 
even with the assignment of United States technical assistance or 
fellowships for those who have specialized training in giving short 
courses in planting, use of chemicals and other fertilizers, which are 
really new are only known at the Institute; we didn’t find them being 
used back in the interior and on the plantations. We found the soil 
would lend itself to it. 

Also, disease and insect control is really a very important thing. 
Weed control, soil management, cultivation, and simplification of the 
work in general would help in this matter. 

Senator Busn. There is nothing new about these advances in this 
country. They have existed for many years. And with our close 
relations with Brazil and with our dependence so to speak, particularly 
in coffee, and in some other ways, too, how is that that information 
hasn’t been disseminated down there? How do you account for the 
fact that it didn’t get back into those areas, that the great interests 
on these producing plantations didn’t see that it got back there? 

Mrs. ScoroeDER. May I pass that to Mrs. Loebs, please? 

Mrs. Lorss. I think that is a moot question, Mr. Senator. In the 
State of Parana we found the coffee trees planted very close together 
to produce as much yield as possible. I asked them about the in- 
cidence of frost. I found out they expect a slight frost every 6 years 
and a really bad frost every 10 years. 

So I said to these producers, “W ell, why do you plant coffee beans 
there? It looks like a very bad bet. 

They said that the soil is so very fertile that the anticipated yield 
overcompensates the frost, which they have every 6 and 10 years. 

I have in mind that in our own country sometimes our production is 
not according to the latest methods of using fertilizer and contour 
farming. In other words, we have people who are very anxious to get 
as much yield as quickly as possible. 1 felt that might be true there 
also because a great many of those producers have been to the United 
States and have studied in our universities. They must know modern 
methods. 
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Mrs. ScHROEDER. May I add just one more word? I! think as far 
as mechanization is concerned there is a note of discouragement in 
Brazil. They say you cannot mechanize the growing of Brazilian 
coffee. The problem, as we have been told, is one of developing the 
variety or strains which can or could be mechanized. In turn, I think 
they need information as to how they can move on to unoccupied land 
in Brazil, and in South America, where coffee could be grown in 
varieties that would thrive in that particular phase. 

Just one more comment and I will say no more. One of the ad- 
ministrative blocks seems to have been that we have sort of super- 
imposed our knowledge upon them rather than giving them short 
courses and in-service training. 

Mrs. Logss. I will add a comment. One of the reasons they 
haven't mechanized their coffee fields down there is this: They say 
the tractors of the United States cost too much. 

Senator Busu. Did you get any facts concerning coffee producing 
methods in other Latin American countries than Brazil? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. No, only from our own agencies of government 
upon our return; nothing there. 

Senator Busu. Do you think the Brazilian coffee interests are look- 
ing to the United States to give them additional assistance of the 
nature that you spoke of, or not? 

Mrs. Scurogeper. | think perhaps, like many countries, they 
don’t know yet quite what they want. I think they are most eager 
to increase their coffee production. But I don’t think perhaps they 
have the know-how and the way to go about it. There is some re- 
sistance because of this superimposing of our scientific methods; 
psychologically, that may be the block. 

Mrs. SwanBeck. After talking with Dr. Carlos Krug at the In- 
stitute, the Director of the Institute, he said very definitely that 
they were looking for these various technicians and various helps to 
come, and they did want to get it out into the plantations. 

Senator Bus. I have no further questions. 

Senator Breauu. I would like to suggest that if you have anything 
you want to insert in the record, any statistics that you may have, 
you may do so. For instance, did you get the names of any of the 
growers down there? Did you get any names on the coffee farms? 

Mrs. ScnorogeperR. We are conferring for a moment. I think we 
have the name of one man who is called the king of the coffee pro- 
fession, Mr. Geremias Leonardelli. 

We visited fazendas and obtained the individual’s names, but most 
of the information, Mr. Senator, was on the basis of hearsay. 

Senator Beatu. You don’t know whether there are any American 
growers down there or not? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. We could give you the information on exporters 
but on American growers we cannot. 

Senator Brau. As to the increased consumption, did you elicit 
any information concerning the coffee imported by European coun- 
tries? Did you go into that at all? 


Mrs. Scuroeper. Yes: we did. 

Senator BeaLu. Do you want to comment on that? 

Mrs. Scurogeper. We have the information as to the increased 
consumption by certain countries within the world. I have before 
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me a table that was compiled by our United States Embassy for the 
month of November. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


TABLE 3.—Coffee: Exports from Prazil, by port of origin and destination, November 
1953 


{In bags of 60 kilograms] 


Rio de Bahia | Total 




















Destination Santos Janeito Paranagua Vitoria 

United States 541, 886 148, 454 398, 295 21,075 ¥ --| 11,113,877 
Germany | 67, 139 17, 877 5, 946 1, 250 1, 625 | 295, 492 
Denmark | 30, 950 4, 398 | RN eh ah ate tee ie 36, 348 
Netherlands. 26, 043 37, 146 12, 140 | 250 ph eiiatol 75, 57 
Italy 18, 724 13, 931 6, 588 | 8, 646 2, 582 | 
Norway -- 12, 250 13, 250 | Ea 
Sweden 44, 362 | 1, 875 6, 085 : 
France 9, 201 | 47, 936 9,493 | 27, 555 2, 701 | 
Belgium 2, 800 10, 446 2, 861 1, 488 250 | 
ae eae 3, 736 6, 304 |...... stl tell ee tn oe - 
Se 1, 592 SO Mi bens died tanelieleelh are wdlabacsech ase RD sto Setuiceahiorie 
I is eee oa meal 5, 099 | 38, 142 446 6 BIO fi ctiacancc 
Canada is 24, 727 2, 380 RNIN hdd ed cued oh 
Union of South Africa_ -- 50 Rae tunceras . Senin ae aesb cies 
Chile_. cae 155 700 wall 14, 485 | a. 
Uruguay 60 2, 748 | 100 : 
Trieste Pe, 750 2, 100 | 625 | 1,110 225 | 
New Zealand 25 pa ene ee saad 
Egypt ; 4, 083 | 416 
Mozambique. -- 125 125 
Curacao - --- 100 100 
Cyprus 50 = 
Libano._._- ; 1, 666 1, 666 
Syria : _ | 4,999 |. 4,999 
Turkey........ | 16, 514 | 16, 514 
Jordania | 92 92 
Finland é 55, 219 ‘ | 55, 219 
United Kingdom _-. 2, 000 6, 800 250 | 9, 050 
Greece Sales 1, 062 | | 1, 062 
Iceland 750 750 
Yugoslavia -- - 488 488 
Poland . 2, 166 | 2, 166 
Cvechoslovakia ___ 2, 668 | | 2, 668 
Canary Islands. - - | 1, 783 | 1, 783 
French Morocco... 5, 137 | 5, 137 
Tangier _____- 1, 133 1, 133 
Philippines | 707 707 
Malta | 200 200 

Total 789, 549 428, 572 90, 334 7,383 | 41,791,814 


469, 154 








! Includes 4,167 Angro dos Reis. 
2 Includes 1,655 Angra dos Reis, 
3 Includes 1,000 Angria dos Reis. 
4 Includes 6,822 Angra dos Reis. 


Source: Brazilian Coffee Institute. 


Mrs. Scuroeper. We also have other information on total world 
consumption which was supplied from another source. 

However, it seems to us there isn’t any question but what there has 
been this rise in consumption, particularly in reference to Germany 
after the 10-percent tax was removed. Would you like those facts? 

Senator Beaty. Yes; if you have them. You can insert them in 
the record or you can read them. 

Mrs. Scuroeper. The facts which we have are these: From 1949 
to 1952, during the time that controls were lifted in our country and 
Europe had reopened its doors for trade, the world consumption 
increased to 30,700,000 bags, which is an increase of 16 percent. Our 
prewar consumption was 26,500,000 bags. 
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Of course, the decline in production and the increase of world con- 
sumption left a shortage of 1,700,000 bags, which reduced the carry- 
overs, which is a factor in this problem. 

The depletion of carryovers, plus world consumption, plus a year 
in which drought and insects affected the crop, in addition to frost in 
Parana and Sao Paulo, probably are the economic factors which have 
affected this law of supply and demand, as we understand it. 

Senator Breauu. This is Senator Frear of Delaware. 

Senator Frear. I am rather envious of the enjoyable time you had 
in going to Brazil, I can assure you. 

Mrs. Scoroeper. Thank you. 

Senator Frear. In your visit to Brazil did you have the oppor- 
tunity of learning whether we were granting any assistance to the 
coffee producers of Brazil under the point 4 program? 

Mrs. Scororeper. Yes. They are most grateful for it. We do not 
have the figures as to the extent of the assistance. One of the things 
that was said many times, and almost a parting word, was that they 
hoped that the United States would continue its assistance both under 
point 4 and technical assistance under the United Nations. They 
seem to favor both bilateral and multilateral aid, Senator. 

Senator Frear. Is that done through the Institute that Mrs. 
Swanbeck mentioned, headed by Dr. Carlos Krug? 

Mrs. Scnroeprer. Well, there seems to be 2 approaches, one which 
is done through the question of scientific research, and then the one 
that is done under the bilateral arrangement with the 2 signatories 
administering them, which of course is one of the issues before the 
Minister’s Conference, at Caracas, which I would rather not discuss. 

Senator Frear. | am sure you enjoyed your visit to the plantations. 
What is the average size of the coffee-producing unit in Parand? 

Mrs. ScuroeprER. At the present time they say it is about 600 
acres. May I make the comment that we enjoyed the trip very much, 
but the red dust and the mud in Parand turned our fair-haired, white- 
haired lady into a strawberry blond. 

Senator Frear. Maybe I should not comment on that. 

Mrs. SwanBeck. That is all right, Senator. 

Mrs. Scuroreper. Being typical women, we can say our clothes 
will never be the same. 

Senator Frear. How many coffee trees per acre or hectare, what- 
ever the unit of measurement is, do they normally have? Did they 
give you any information? 

Mrs. ScoroepeEr. I don’t believe we have that. 

Senator Frear. What is the age when a young tree can start pro- 
ducing coffee commercially? 

Mrs. SwANBECK. The age that the coffee tree starts producing is 
from 5 to 7 vears. 

Senator Frear. What is the average production per tree? 

Mrs. Swanspeck. Approximately, after it is shelled and dried, 1 
pound of coffee. 

Senator Frrear. Do those trees which are the producing units in 
Parana have to have coverage? Can you plant them out in the open 
or do they have to have covering trees? 

Mrs. SwansBeck. Are you speaking of shading? 

Senator Fruar. Yes. 
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Mrs. Swanspeck. No; they are out in the open, shading isn’t used. 

Senator Frear. So they can use new areas that are open, in that 
altitude, that would produce coffee? 

Mrs. SwANBECK. Yes. 

Senator Frear. And there is acreage available for that? 

Mrs. SwanBeck. Yes; and very fine soil. 

Senator Frear. Is it anticipated that they will increase their 
production by increasing planting? 

Mrs. Swanseck. It is. Speaking of the fertilizer, if we may go 
back to the honorable Senator’s statement, in these new areas they 
fell the trees and just leave them upon the ground. They burn them 
and then use the ashes for the fertilizer, for the potash in the soil. 

May I turn to my colleague, Mrs. Loebs, who covered the Parana 
area in her report? 

Mrs. Lorss. In Parana they overanticipated their crop, for one 
thing. They also anticipated that it would perhaps produce one-third 
of the coffee exported from Brazil. The frost of 1953 had destroyed 
that anticipation. 

Senator Frear. That cut production in Parana for this coming 
season approximately what percentage? 

Mrs. Lorss. It cut the production from about 6 million bags of 
coffee to about 1,200,000 bags. 

Senator Frear. Were the other two-thirds of the producing area 
of Brazil injured by frost? 

Mrs. Lorss. In the southern part of Sao Paulo it was. I think 
there is estimated about 4 million trees in the State of Parana and 
perhaps around 400,000 trees, approximately, in the southern part of 
Sao Paulo. 

Senator Frear. This may be rather technical and not too much 
to the subject. You can stop me anytime, Mr. Chairman. You 
stated that where frost injury had been severe and the trees had been 
killed, that the shoots were coming up from the roots. Would you 
expect coffee production at an earlier date from those sprouts than if 
you had complete new production? 

Mrs. Scurorper. The sprouts were probably a foot in height. 
We were given some figures as to the recovery of those particular 
areas. It is estimated that in 1955 those trees that were burned by 
the frost will produce 3 million bags; in 1956, 5 million to 6 million 
bags; in 1957 and 1958, 8 million bags. 

I would like to make one other comment, if I may. I think the 
cycle, or the production, of the tree is important. The first year, 
under normal conditions it may produce 100 percent; the next year 
it drops to 20 percent; the third year to 30 percent; then it increases; 
in the fourth year to 40 percent; and returns to the 100 percent cycle 
again. 

"kane of these trees that were burned by the frost, it has been 
indicated, were new trees. They were in flower, and of course it is 
going to set them back. I presume the basis of these figures is predi- 
cated upon the fact that they were new trees and were in flower. 

Senator Frear. The section that you spoke of earlier in your testi- 
mony as being a 6 million bag producing area, they will get back to 
6 million or 8 million bags in 1958, did you say? 

Mrs. Scoroeper. In 1956, Senator, from 5 million to 6 million. 
They anticipated in 1955, 3 million; in 1956, 5 million to 6 millon; 
1957-58, 8 million. 
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Senator Frear. Then the production in that area will not be of 
any real benefit in the lowering of the price of coffe ‘e for several years, 
if we go on the production end? 

Mrs. ScuroeperR. According to the statement we have my answer 
would be “Yes.” 

Senator Frrar. Are you familiar with the price of coffee today in 
our retail markets? 

Mrs. ScuroepDER. Only by hearsay because we haven't been able 
to shop since our return. 

Senator Frear. Maybe you are fortunate. It is in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 or above. 

Mrs. ScuroreperR. That is what we are told. 

mye ator Frrear. How does that compare with the price of 3 months 
ago, or say, November? 

ine: ScHROEDER. I believe the base price for last year was 89 cents 
as an average over the year. That is probably the best answer I can 
give you. 

Senator Frear. That also covered the higher cost in December, 
did it not? 

Mrs. ScuroeperR. I would say so. 

Senator Frear. Do you have any way of knowing, or did you gain 
that knowledge while you were in Brazil, if the growers of coffee that 
is now being sold to the consumers in this country were paid a greater 
price than was paid immediately after the frost? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. If I understand the question, which I will try to 
state, in other words, the purchase price from the farmer, the closest 
we have come to an answer to that is this: If the farmer sold his coffee 
prior to the increase in price, the answer is no; if he sold it subsequently, 
as some of them did hold it for the higher prices, or based upon con- 
tracts I presume, on futures, they did. 

Senator Frear. If they sold on futures, of course, they had to 
deliver it at the purchase price named in the futures agreement, did 
they not? 

Mrs. Scororeper. That is my understanding. 

Senator Frear. What I am really trying to get at is this: Do you 
think the producer is getting any advantage by the increased con- 
sumer price of coffee today? 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Since we are talking to a most important agency 
of our Government we are going to be very frank and truthful—we 
don’t know. 

Senator Frear. Then may I ask another question concerning the 
cruzeiro exchange. I believe I understood you or one of your col- 
leagues to state that their coffee sales were made on a fixed currency 
in cruzeiros, that is, a certain ratio per United States dollar. But the 
purchases of other products were made at another currency exchange 
rate in relation to cruzeiros to the dollar. In other words, if they buy 
coffee at the 18 or 23 cruzeiros rate to the dollar, if they bought a 
tractor, they might have to give 46 or 50 or 54 cruzeiros? 

Mrs. Scnroeper. That is right. 

Senator Frear. That is quite a difference. Where, in your opinion, 
are the cruzeiros lodging or who is getting the benefit? If we are 
paying for it in American dollars at the rate of 54 or 23, whichever it 
happens to be, whether it is up or down, someone in that difference 
has cruzeiros. Is that the exporter; is that the importer; is that the 
producer; or is it the Government? 
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Mrs. Scurorper. I wish I knew, but we do not. The only thing 
we can do is draw our own conclusion. In other words, the 23.72 
as it varies, in other words, it is 18 point something, 18.72, plus the 5 
for coffee, on other commodities it is 10; what happens there—not 
being either an economist or a financier maybe we should refer that to 
Senator Bush. I would not be able to answer. 

Senator Payne. I might relieve your mind on that. We have had 
some pretty expert witnesses before us and up to this moment that 
answer has not been fully given by anybody. So vou ladies need 
not feel that you are in a class by yourselves at all. 

Mrs. Scurorper. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Frear. I can assure you, Senator, that I was not trying to 
embarrass the ladies at all. I was trying to find out if they had gained 
any information regarding cruzeiros exchange on their visit to Brazil. 
It is well known that the Government does handle the cruzeiros 
exchange. It is done by the National Bank of Brazil, or whatever 
term they may designate for that institution. 

They receive the dollar and exchange it into cruzeiros, and they are 
divided and classified as to the purchases of export products. I think 
that is basically known. So, if they pay on the rate of exchange of 
18.36, plus the bonus to coffee producers of 5 cruzeiros to the dollar, 
but the people who receive those cruzeiros have to pay twice as much 
for a dollar's worth of United States goods, there is some difference 
in cruzeiros that is going somewhere, being maintained by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I don’t want to ask you an embarrassing question, and if you don’t 
feel like answering it, I shall not feel badly if you say “No,” but is it 
your opinion or not that the coffee consumers of America are subsidiz- 
ing the Government of Brazil through the cruzeiro exchange? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. That is really a $64 question. I don’t think we 
are competent to answer that. IT really don’t think we are. Most 
of us are lay people with specialized interests. I am sorry. I will 
just have to say we are not competent to answer. 

Senator Frear. You have nothing on the one who asked the ques- 
tion. The final question is: Is the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs familiar with the bill that has passed the Senate of the United 
States placing coffee under the commodity exchange? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. Yes; we are. 

Senator Frrar. Do you want to make just a brief comment on it? 
Do vou favor it or oppose it; do you think it is a good thing? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. Our organizations function this way: We study 
all of our problems very thoroughly before we come to a conclusion. 
We have had the opportunity of reading the reports from Mr. Gillette’s 
committee from 1950 on, but we really haven’t had enough time to 
study the thing in order to come to a competent answer. 

Let me say that we have an open mind. We are objective. After 
we have had time to give it intelligent consideration we will be glad to 
give you an answer. 

Senator Frear. If you ladies want to go back to Brazil at any 
time and want to take a member of this committee along with you I 
know where you can find one. 

Mrs. Swanpeck. May I refer back to your question concerning 
the price of coffee? May I say I found the housewife in Brazil just 
as agitated as we find our housewives back here in the United States, 
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for their coffee has gone up almost 100 percent. They have very 
inferior coffee. They keep the dregs from the plantations in Brazil, 
and they are having kind of a battle of the budget down there. 

Senator Frear. I understand that some of the inferior grades are 
shipped to northern Brazil and sold at prices that would almost com- 
pare to the ones we have to pay in this country. 

Mrs. ScoroEpDER. That is true. 

Senator Frear. I think that is a pertinent comment. Thank you. 

Senator Bray. This is Mr. Moorman, counsel of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Moorman. Mrs. Schroeder, you referred in your statement to 
25 public warehouses and 25 private warehouses in Santos. 

Mrs. Scuroeper. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you understand a public warehouse to be a 
warehouse owned by the Brazilian Government? 

Mrs. ScoroepgER. That was my understanding 

Mr. Moorman. Did you elicit any facts as to whether any coffee 
exported on the Brazilian market came from any of the other Latin 
American countries? 

Mrs. ScuroeperR. Our information did not reveal that. We asked 
question. But on every occasion, Mr. Senator, the answer was 
’’. However, we are not sure. 


the 
Mr. Moorman. Lam just counsel; [ am not a Senator. 

Mrs. ScHroEpDER. Excuse me. I didn’t hear the introduction. 

Mr. Moorman. Did you elicit any information to apprise you of 
the fact that other Latin American countries had increased their 
production of coffee to begin to produce at a time to offset this July 
frost? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. We understand there was an increase in consump- 
tion. As you realize, Counsel, we were restricted to questions con- 
cerning Brazil, and only our general information, which we elicited 
on our own initiative, gave us that fact. 

Mr. Moorman. Did you receive any information as to when the 
heavy buying began after the July frost? 

Mrs. ScoroepEr. No. 

Mr. Moorman. That is all. 

Senator Breatut. Thank you. Do Mrs. Loebs and Mrs. Swanbeck 
have a statement to make? 

Mrs. Lorrs. To what are you referring, Senator? 

Senator Bratt. Do you have a statement that you would like to 
leave for the record or read? 

Mrs. Swanpeck. I have one. May I say in closing this testimony 
that the one thing we found is that Brazil hopes to keep our interna- 
tional solidarity, for they feel that we need Brazil and Brazil needs 
us, and that our friendship, the international friendship as they deem 
it, cannot be dissolved in a cup of coffee. 

Senator Brau. I think that is a very pertinent statement. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to go back 
for a moment. I am wondering again, because I have been given 
rather good information from what I consider a reliable source, if 
production can be stepped up by a greater utilization of more advanced 
methods, or irrigation? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. That is right. 

Senator Payne. In the use of insecticides? 

Mrs. Swanseck. That is right. 
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Senator Payne. If that is the case, that is the only way we are 
going to be able to get this factor of supply to somehow come close 
to demand so that this price situation can level off and get back so 
that the American coffee drinker, as well as everybody else that 
enjoys coffee can enjoy it at a reasonable price. 

Did anybody indicate what the reason was why they were not 
getting the opportunity to put in these advanced methods of irriga- 
tion? That, of course, would include the ability to purchase collapsi- 
ble pipe, that is very light in nature and can be transported from one 
area to another, and also the utilization of insecticides that we know 
definitely can step up production, or at least I am reasonably con- 
fident of it. 

Mrs. Scuroreper. I wonder if you would mind if I permitted one 
of your constituents to answer? 

Mrs. Lorss. Senator, we did talk to the people in Parana. Of 
course, that was the immediate focus of our attention when we went 
to Brazil, to see the damaged frost trees. That is what we went 
there to see, to see whether or not there was an actual shortage. We 
talked to the people there and said to them, ‘‘Why don’t you employ 
newer methods of production?’ The answer always came back, as 
far as I was concerned, that the tractors cost too much, that they 
can’t afford the new methods of cultivation. 

Senator Payne. Did you believe something between the Brazilian 
Government and our own Government, maybe through the Export- 
Import Bank, or other agencies, could be worked out so that these 
needed items that can step up production on a commodity such as 
this could be purchased? Is it shortage of cash that eliminates that 
possibility at the present time? 

Mrs. Lorss. I think that is it. I think, too, it is the unstableness 
of the economy in Brazil which you have at the present time. You 
really can’t expect anything else. 

Senator Payne. Is the smudge pot being used at all there in the 
event of frost? 

Mrs. Lorss. No; we asked about that. We found it was entirely 
impractical with the amount of acreage that we saw. They said :t 
wouldn’t make a dent as far as the frost was concerned. 

Senator Payne. I just want to say in closing that I have on many 
occasions worked with the Federation of Women’s Clubs. You ladies 
certainly have carried out to the nth degree the representation that 
you afford the American people. I think you are to be congratulated. 

“hank you for the report you have given to us. 

Mrs. ScuroEepver. Before we conclude, may I say one thing about 
smudge pots. In addition to the fact that it is not practical I think 
you might be interested in some figures as to the cost. 

The damage begins at 35.5 centigrade; freezing is at 32. The actual 
temperature of the freeze in Parana was 21. A smudge pot would 
have improved it by 5.5, which would have brought it up to 26.5. 
So, even if they were practical they would have been of no effect. 

I want to repeat again that we are most sympathetic with this 
problem of the housewife in the United States, having to decide this 
matter as far as her budget is concerned. We think our housewives 
may not be entirely to blame because our husbands have taught us 
to make our budget expansive. We hope it will expand. 
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We hope you, as an agency of our Government, will present to them 
the full facts. We have great confidence in the intelligence and com 
mon sense of our housewives. We believe if she knows the facts she 
will make the right decision. 

And last, let us try to have a friendly solution as to our problems 
with Latin America 

Senator Bratt I want to say for the committee that we are after 
the facts. We are not, to use the phrase, witch hunting. "We are 
trving to get and bring to the people the facts. We want to be very 
definite, as you said. We don’t want to interfere with any of the 
present friendly relationships we have with Brazil; we want to maintain 
those. 

We appreciate your coming here. We want to say on behalf of the 
committee that your testimony will be a very valuable part of this 
record. You are he IpINg, us from your personal observations to develop 
these facts. We want to thank you very much for coming down. 

This is Senator Douglas of Illinois, who has just come in. Senator 
Douglas, these ladies have made a very splendid presentation. We 
are about through with them. If you have any questions, we will 
be glad to have you proceed. 

Senator Doua.ias. I have no questions. I am sorry I am late. 

Senator Beaty. Again, we want to thank you. We certainly 
appreciate the time you have given us. We know you have made 
some sacrifices to be here. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. It is a privilege to be here. 

Senator Beaty. I have an article from Foreign Agriculture by 
Claud L. Horn, a Department of Agriculture publication, which will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Worwup’s NEED FoR More EFrricient Corree PRopuUCTION 
(By Claud L. Horn, Chief, Sugar and Tropical Products Analysis Branch, FAS) 


If the United States farmer were to produce corn and wheat by methods as old 
as those in use by the world’s coffee farmer, he would have to go back before the 
days of hybrid corn, back even before the days of Cyrus MeCormick and the 
reaper. 

For the amazing fact is this, that in a day that prides itself on improved produc- 
tion of food. fiber, and other agricultural goods, coffee production is still going on 
in the same old way, without any significant increase in productivity per man-hour 
or per acre—the two measures of progress with any crop 

The world coffee crop was even less last year than it was 20 years ago—5.1 
billion pounds instead of 5.4 billion—and this in the face of a current coffee con- 
sumption of 5.3 billion pounds. To put it flatly, coffee is being underproduced. 

The soundest way of increasing production is to increase efficiency, to turn out 
more per tree, per laborer, per acre. But for generations that way has been getting 
only secondary attention in coffee-producing countries, and coffee as a crop has 
generally been permitted to become a victim of circumstances instead of being 
adapted to the unfavorable features of its environment, or otherwise being freed 
from the effect of those features. 

It is only fair to say, however, that one of the reasons for this backwardness is 
the fact that underproduction of coffee is a fairly new problem, not more than 10 


years old. Before 1944 coffee was being overproduced. In the 1930’s and even 
before, harvests were exceeding consumption, and stocks were piling up in the 
coffee countries, principally in Brazil, the world’s biggest producer. Under such 


circumstances it was only natural that increases in productivity should not be 
encouraged. 

Nevertheless, it is to this lack of technological improvement that we now owe 
much of our coffee shortage. If there is any consolation to be had from this 
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sorry fact, it is that the field for development is wide open and offers endless 
opportunity for progress. 

Labor efficiency in coffee production has not increased over the years. Mecha- 
nization of various processes is almost unheard-of in many areas; and harvesting 
and marketing methods are still crude. Records kept by the coffee industry in 
one part of Brazil, for example, show that the output per worker is still about 
the same as it was 100 vears ago. Such a fact is sharpened by a contrasting one: 
In the United States the average farm worker, for every 100 pounds of crop he 
turned cut in 1935, turned out 181 pounds in 1950—an increase of 81 percent 
in only 15 years. 

Much of our own farmers’ high productivity traces right back to the ranks of 
scientists, who have bred rust out of wheat, high vield into corn, disease resistance 
into alfalfa, and size into blueberries; found fiber in corn kernels, resins in soy- 
beans, and solvent in oat hulls; taught the cotton farmer how to keep the boll 
weevil out of his fields and the apple grower how to control the coddling moth. 

Coffee has not had such boosts from science. Only a little work has been done 
to breed improved varieties. Even the botanical classification of existing species 
and varieties is still in disorder; and not much is known about the influence of 
heredity in the coffee plant. In Latin America some devoted scientists are trving 
to improve plant selection and breeding; but they are limited by lack of facilities 
and their own small number. Not many of the improvements they have thus 
far brought about have yet found their way into the fields of growers; and as a 
result most of the bearing trees are only the ordinary direct progeny of those 
first trees that entered the Americas back in the early 1700's. 

Many of the destructive diseases and insects that cut into coffee crops might 
have been controlled long ago had more been known about this matter of heredity, 
and about the resistance of different species and varieties to the various plagues. 
As things stand now, however, diseases and insects in the Western Hemisphere 
alone reduce coffee crops by 10 and 15 percent, losing the industry between 300 
million and 500 million pounds a year. 

Cultural methods for coffee have had so little scientific work done on them that 
there still is no real knowledge about such commonplaces as how to plant a tree, 
how to fertilize it, and how to prune it. 

Against the background of this more or less static situation, production costs 
have risen sharply; labor, though still not well paid; has greatly increased in cost; 
interest rates are higher; imported equipment is dearer; and taxes have risen 
considerably. The end result is that even with today’s high prices the coffee 
farmer is not making the fabulous profits that some of us may imagine. In fact, 
in some countries there is not enough profit in coffee to attract the small farmer 
at all. 
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Coffee cultivation has remained in its backward state chiefly because the crop 
has never undergone a thorough industrywide study by enough competent 
scientists with facilities for the job. Many growers are comparatively isolated 
by poor communication systems and have had few opportunities to receive tech- 
nical training or even advice. Schools for training ricultural workers are few 
In many areas growers have not had recourse to effective credit systems. Gov- 
ernment revenues from coffee have had to be distributed over so many functions 
that the share remaining for improvement of the crop has not been enough. And 
only recently have the coffee drinkers in the United States been aroused enough 
to ask their Government to look into the matte 





The gap between production and consumption first appeared in 1944 and has 
been widening ever since, with prices rising to match it Until 1949 the difference 
was made up from stocks that had accumulated in Brazil during the 1930's; but 
by 1949 those stocks were virtually depleted. Ever since, we have been leading 
a hand-to-mouth existence as far as coffee is concerned, with nothing but the 





current crop to fall back on 


The price inereases in the 1940’s, however, did not seem to daunt the coffe 
drinker; and consumption continued its upward trend. Brazil—we single out 
that country because it is well established as the world’s largest producer—began 
extensive plantings again, thus reversing the policy of restraint and retrenchment 
it had exercised in coffee growing ever since the depression of the 1930's 


But in the interim some things had happened that made it not so easy to take 
n left off In the first place, laborers 
had migrated from the great old coffee areas to areas where industrial enterprises 
offered more remunerative work 


¢ 


that time had raised the price of 


up coffee promoting exactly where it had be 





the phenomenal growth of cities luring 
far bevond what it had once been in the 





cof lantations Besides, many of the old coffee lavds, worn out by the crop, 
had been either abandoned or turned to other agricultural uses For thes 


reasons the new plantings came to be made farther south in Brazil, where the 


climate is more temperate and where killing frosts sometimes occur. 

\ coffee tree has to be about 5 years old before it begins to produce for market 
By 1953, therefore, the first of Brazil’s new plantings were about to add something 
to the world’s supply. Optimism was high about the future: each year new 
plantings would be coming into production; each year each young producing tre 
would be yielding a larger crop than it had the year before, for a coffee tree is most 
productive between the ages of 8 and 20 vears 

But on the crest of this rising wave, in July 1958, a severe frost struck most of 





the new cofiee plantings It destroved much coffee on the trees: some reports 
say more than two-thirds billion pounds, nearly enough to make up one-fourth 
of a whole year’s imports into the United States. Even worse are the reports that 
it killed to the ground 80 percent of the trees younger than 3 years. 

Now it looks as if things will have to be worse before they can be better. Even 


before the frost, the number of coffee trees in Brazil had not recovered substantially 
from the drop in the 1930’s; in 1933 Brazil had had nearly 3 billion trees; in 1942, 
2.3 billion; in 1951, 2.4 billion. Besides, the largest percent of the producing 
trees are in the over-20-years-old group, well past the peak of productivity, and it 
will be some years before there is again a majority in the most fruitful age bracket, 
as there was, for example, in 1942. Even if unprecedented numbers of trees are 
planted now, it will take years before they can do the consumer any good.  Cer- 
tainly the world coffee market today faces the most serious deficit in modern 





history. 

We would not so much concern ourselves over the current shortage if the coffee- 
drinking population had reached an even level and there was promise of its stay- 
ing there. Actually, nothing of the sort is in prospect 

In the United States, for example, where more coffee is consumed than in all 
the rest of the world, the coffee-drinking population—assuming that it consists 
of persons older than 15 years—has grown steadily in the last 30 years. Besides 
each of these persons is drinking more coffee; 20 years ago per capita consumptiot1 
was 19 pounds per year; today it is more than 24—a development all the more 
significant because it has occurred in the face of rising prices. 

Twenty years from now, say in 1975, we will probably be counting our coffee 
drinkers at 154 million. By that time the unusually high birthrate of the forties 
and early fifties will have transformed intself into a reinforcement of the coffee 
drinking ranks—that is, if the coming generation gets a chance to develop its 
taste for the beverage At the same time, the old coffee drinkers will not have 
dropped out as fast as they once did—people are living longer By 1975, then, 
even if each of us drinks no more coffee than we do now, our coffee requirements 
may well be close to 3.8 billion pounds. 
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To this growing demand in the United States we must add the growing demand 
in Western Europe, which before the war ran almost neck and neck with us as a 
coffee market. Although in the first postwar years Europe kept its coffee im- 
ports down, it is now buying more freely and will probably match us again. 
Other countries, too, among them the producing countries, may be expected to 
consume more coffee as they develop economically. 

In the aggregate the immediate prospect of an adequate supply is dark. But 
here and there are bright spots. In both hemispheres groups of scientisis and 
their helpers, most of them working in isolated areas with limited facilities, are 
forming a nucleus around which an adequate program could be built. In several 
countries Government agricultural experiment stations and extension workers are 
giving the problem cheir attention. Brazil, for instance, is developing plans to 
arrest the decline of the older coffee plantations by increasing irrigation and 
fertilization and breeding higher yielding varievies and is outlining a program to 
combat the broca, an insect that is ravaging the plantings in the eastern part of 
the country. In Puerto Rico, plant-selection work has resulted in a variety of 
coffee that is significantly higher yielding than the country’s established commer- 
cial varieties. Now and then a commercial organization, alert to the dangers of 
ignorance, sends promising young men to a university for training in science. 

Even international programs, such as those sponsored by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations and the technical cooperation pro- 
gram of the United States, have given some assistance to the various groups in- 
terested in improving coffee culture. Under the United States program, for 
instance, soil researchers have discovered the minor-element deficiencies in the soil 
of Costa Riea; and a pathologist and horticulturist have traveled through all the 
coffee-growing worla to study coffee’s resistance to the deadly Hemileia rust, 
which has practically wiped out the fine Arabica plantings of Africa and the 
Orient and is a constant threat to the Americas. ‘This particular effort has 
yielded more than information: it has brought to this side of the world plant 
materials from more than 100 kinds of coffee. These have been propagated 
under quaranvine by the United States Department of Agriculture; and the 
young disease-free plants have been shipped to five experimenval stations in Latin 
America for further study and for use in plant-breeding programs. 

All these efforts toward scientific improvement are valiant; but experience with 
problems in the United States tells us that the magnitude of these efforts is en- 
tirely unrealistic in relation to the development job that is required. Perhaps 
representative of the slight attention that has been paid to the technology of coffee 
production is the fact that although 262 full-time United States specialists are now 
in Latin America giving technical assistance in agriculture and natural resources, 
the effort they are devoting to coffee improvement is almost negligible. 

Nothing less than a concerted international effort, one that engages the support 
of both producing and consuming interests, can efficiently apply on a wide scale 
the techniques of scientific research to coffee production. Two recent events 
attest to the general awakening to the true nature of the problem. The first 
occurred in Habana, Cuba, a year ago; the second in San José, Costa Rica, last fall. 

In Habana, in March 1953, the Federacién Cafetelera Centro América-México-El 
Caribe (FE DECAME) held its sixth congress and approved in principle a proposal 
by the delegation from El Salvador. This proposal called for a Latin American 
Foundation for Research on Coffee and the Coffee Industry. The plan was a bold 
one, suggesting a trust fund of $13 million to $26 million, to be established either 
through a tax on every bag of coffee or by subscription fees. This fund would be 
used for such activities as (1) conducting fundamental studies on coffee production 
and making results available to all growers, (2) making special studies for areas 
with peculiar problems, (3) promoting interchange of coffee scientists and tech- 
nicians among all member countries, (4) endowing institutions or qualified in- 
dividuals to study coffee problems, (5) equipping a laboratory to explore industrial 
possibilities of coffee, and (6) studying markets and consumption. 

A few months later, in September, a coffee round table at San José was attended 
by leading coffee growers and scientists from most of the American coffee countries. 
These men, keenly aware that only by sharing in an international effort could they 
best serve their own countries, not only underwrote the idea of the Habana pro- 
posal but came up with some suggestions of their own, among them the creation 
of a center for the exchange of technical information on coffee, to operate within 
the framework of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
Rica. It would be charged with coordinating the work of technical organizations 
in the producing countries, avoiding duplication of effort, promoting exchange of 
material and personnel, and granting scholarships. 
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Never before has such interest been shown in the possibilities of an all-out re- 
search effort. Research, of course, is a long-term proposition, especially when it 
involves a slow-growing creation like a tree, and requires a particular brand of 
patience, persistence, and devotion. For that, however, we must look beyond the 
international organization and will find it where it has always been—in the 
individual scientist in the laboratory and the research station, and in the worker 
in the field. 

What is needed now is a consolidating and a mobilizing of effort so that the many 
trained individuals in this important field can be put to work to help solve the 
problem, with its many implications for consumers, producers, and international 
trade, 


Senator Brau. I have a letter from the Department of Justice, 
concerning the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, which will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington 25, D. C.. March 2, 1954 
Mr. Don Rocers, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
l'nited States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Roacrrs: Reference is made to your telephone inquiry to Mr. Ded- 
man of my staff regarding action taken by the Antitrust Division as a result of 
recommendations made in 1950 by the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee (Gillette Committee Rept. No. 2377, August 22, 1950). 

Our records indicate that in 1951 and 1952 the New York office of the Antitrust 
Division conducted a grand-jury investigation on the basis of a recommendation 
v the Gillette committee that the Attorney General act to prevent the continued 
used of restrictive contracts for trading in coffee futures on the New York Coffee 
und Sugar Exchange. ‘This investigation was made with the view of determining 
whether the contracts adopted by the exchange in 1948 had been prepared with 

The facts as developed by that investigation indicated that while domestic 


} 


be subject to some question as to their legality, 


} 
i 


! intenti nee nrices 


coffee marketing procedures might 
he crux of the situation was to be found in the control by Brazil over the sources 
of coffee supply. 


Since United States courts lacked jurisdiction over the foreign principals, the 


Antitrust Division was unable to recommend effective Measures to obtain relief 
inder the Federal antitrust laws. However, it is out understanding that several 
hanges were made in the bylaws of the exchange as a result f the investigation 
The most important change to be the adoption by the exchange of a new 
form of contract permittir of coffee shipped from Rio, Angra des Reis, 


and Paranagua, as well as fr S We are informed that the Gillette com- 





mittee had previously sugge change to the exchange, but that the ex- 
change had failed to act upon it. 

‘ The investigation conducted by our New York office was closed in October 1952 
and, s° far as our records indicate, no formal report was made by the Department 


to the Gillette committee 
i hope that the above information will be of use to vou and that you will feel 
free to call upon us for any additional information which vour committee May 


Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY N. BaARNEs, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Senator BEALL. Our next witness is Mr. Cintra-Leite, the presi- 
dent of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. Mr. Cintra-Leite, 
I note you have a prepared statement. Will you identify yourself 
for the record? 

Mr. Crntra-Leite. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a state- 
ment that was prepared by the Pan-American Bureau and afterward 
[ will be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Brat. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HORACIO CINTRA-LEITE, PRESIDENT, PAN- 
AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. My name is Horacio Cintra-Leite. I appear 
before this subcommittee as president of the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau. I also am United States representative of the Braziliaa 
Coffee Institute. 

First, let me establish for the record what the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau is and does. 

The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, with offices at 120 Wall Street, 
is a cooperative, nonprofit organization, recognized by the Department 
of State of the United States as an instrumentality of the Governments 
of Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, and Venezuela. It is 
registered as an agent of these countries with the United States De- 
partment of Justice. 

The bureau’s staff currently consists of 30 employees, of whom 4 
4 are Brazilian citizens, 1 a British subject, 1 a Venezuelan citizen, 
and the remainder citizens of the United States. The bureau’s 
president, who also is chairman of the executive committee, and the 
other two members of the executive committee, are compensated by 
their respective governments or by the entities they represent. 

The purposes of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau are established 
by article I of its constitution, which reads in part as follows: 

Article 1. The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, which came into being 
as a result of the Pan-American Conference held in the city of Bogota, 
Colombia, from the 5th to the 10th of October 1936, will continue to 
function indefinitely i in the city of New York, with the following aims: 

(1) To develop, through adequate means, the promotion of 
coffee and its increased usage in consuming countries as a bever- 
age and food product. At ‘the same time, “for purposes of public 
information, it will disseminate knowledge of the processes of 
cultivation and other aspects of the coffee industry. 

(2) To safeguard the good relations between producers and 
consumers, particularly between the exporters of the affiliated 
producing ‘countries and the importers and roasters of the con- 
suming countries, so that the promotion of the latter for their 
individual brands may harmonize with and further the general 
coffee advertising campaign of the bureau. 

Since the Pan-American Coffee Bureau is a nonprofit organization 
of cooperative character, maintained by contributions from govern- 
ments and government agencies of sovereign countries for the purposes 
of increasing coffee consumption and safeguarding good relations be- 
tween producers and consumers, its work is restricted to these activi- 
ties. It does not buy, sell, or trade in coffee in any manner, nor does 
have anything to do, dir ectly or indirectly, with the buying or selling 
prices of coffee. 

In addition to its primary purpose of promoting increased coffee 
consumption in the United States, the bureau also is required by its 
internal regulations to compile worldwide coffee statistics on produc- 
tion, consumption, distribution, market quotations and _ supplies. 
These statistics are compiled for the use of the bureau itself and are 
published originally in Spanish and Portuguese in a weekly market 
letter that goes only to the producing countries, and in an annual 
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report that is made available to the producing countries and to 
interested individuals and organizations in the United States and 
other nations throughout the world. The bureau’s statistical services 
and information are freely available to this committee or to any 
other body or agency of the United States Government at all times. 

In a statement made by the chairman of this committee on February 
8, Senator Beall took cognizance of the disapproval on the part of 
housewives of the increase in coffee prices. Commenting on the 
report that they were expressing this disapproval by reducing their 
consumption of coffee, Senator Beall said: 

Such efforts to force reductions in retail prices can have a very unfortunate 
effect on the coffee industry, especially on retailers, wholesalers, roasters, et« 
who may have little or no control over factors establishing prices. Producers 
may also be seriously affected, because there is always the possibility that a 
consumer who changes to a substitute may never again become a customer for 


cotiee. 

Therefore, for these and other obvious reasons, it is desirable that the facts 
responsible for the present price of coffee be known to all so that consumers may 
determine whether or not the current price of coffee is fair. kivervone engaged 
in the coffee industry, from producer to distributor to retailer, should be happy 
to participate in an endeavor to clear the air of any existing misunderstandings 


Let me say categorically that the 11 Latin American coffee-produc- 
ing countries which the bureau represents are in complete accord with 
the chairman’s statement. 

In the first place, our countries are keenly alive to the dangers 
inherent in prices that may be so high that they reduce coffee con- 
sumption. 

In the second place, we are as anxious as the members of this 
committee to establish, clearly and unmistakably, the reasons behind 
current coffee prices. It is to our advantage, as well as to the ad- 
vantage of the consumers of the United States, to establish these 
facts as firmly as possible and then see that they get the widest 
circulation possible. 

Without further preamble, permit me to lay before this committee 
the facts as we know them. 

The severe frost that hit in Brazil last July, particularly in the 
States of Parana and Sao Paulo, has been accepted generally as the 
reason for the sharp increases in coffee prices that have occurred since 
December. The frost is the immediate reason, but if the world’s 
coffee markets had not been rendered uncommonly sensitive by a 
protracted period of underproduction, it is doubtful if they would 
have reacted so violently to this phenomenon of nature. So we ask 
you to bear with us while we review briefly what we believe to be the 
basic and fundamental reasons for current coffee prices. 

In the 1930’s coffee was cheap. It was a bargain, not only to 
consumers in the United States, but throughout the world. But it 
was a bargain for which someone had to pay, and that “someone” 
was the coffee farmer. He paid, and he learned a lesson that he never 
has forgotten. 

Let me try to establish the relationship between the ‘‘bargain”’ 
coffee of the thirties and today’s prices. 

During the last 10 prewar years (1930 through 1939), the world 
was producing far more coffee than it was using. World exportable 
production during that period averaged 37,671,000 bags of 60 kilos 
per year. During this same period the world was consuming an 
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average of only 26,493,000 bags per year. This meant an average 
annual surplus of 11,178,000 bags. 

The law of supply and demand worked then just as it is working 
now, but in the opposite direction. Coffee prices fell to what were, 
for the producers, disastrous lows. The average New York spot 
price of Brazilian Santos 4s was 9.7 cents per pound. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that the average for the entire period of the 
1930’s or some selected year? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. The average for this period. 

Senator Douatas. For the 1930’s? 

Mr. Crnrra-Leire. 1930-39. 

The average retail price of roasted coffee in the United States was 
27.6 cents. It was during this period that Brazil was forced to destroy 
large quantities of green coffee for she, alone, had an average annual 
production of 23,480,000 bags; and this at a time when the world 
was consuming only 26,493,000 bags. For instance, in 1933 Brazil 
was obliged to destroy 13,687,012 bags of green coffee weighing 60 
kilos each. In 1937 Brazil had to destroy 17, 196,428 bags of green 
coffee. There was no market for it at any price. 

As a natural consequence of this overproduction, with its attendant 
low prices, many coffee farmers in Brazil abandoned their planta- 
tions or uprooted their trees and turned to more profitable annual 
cash crops. Green coffee production declined sharply. 

Now let’s look at the postwar results of the low prices that reduced 
production. 

World exportable production of coffee during the first 7 postwar 
years (1946 through 1952) averaged 28,961,000 bags, a decline of 
23.1 percent from the prewar average. But during this same period, 
world consumption rose to an annual average of 30,684,000 bags, an 
increase of 15.8 percent over the prewar average. Thus from 1946 
gene 1952 there was an average annual deficit in production of 

,4 234 ‘000 bags. The last of Brazil’s accumulated stocks from the 
a ar years of overproduction were finally disposed of in the fall 
of 1949. These stocks, hanging over the market, had kept prices at 
artificially low levels despite the deficits in production that had pre- 
vailed intermittently since 1941. But with these stocks out of the 
way, the law of supply and demand went to work and coffee pric es 
rose. Spot prices for Santos 4s averaged 37.5 cents for this 7-year 
period. The average retail price for “roasted coffee was 63 cents 
per pound. 

During this same period (1946 through 1952) Brazil’s production 
averaged only 14,371,000 bags, but prices had risen to a point where 
coffeegrowing again was an attractive agricultural enterprise and new 
plantings, particularly in late forties and early fifties, increased 
markedly. Unfortunately, though, new plantings do not mean higher 
production immediately. As you gentlemen know from previous 
testimony before the committee, it takes 5 years before a coffee tree 
comes into full production. 

This brings us to 1953, one of the most critical years in the history 
of the coffee industry. 

World exportable production for the crop year ending June 30, 
1953, was 32,353,000 bags, up 3,392,000 bags from the average for 
the first 7 postwar years. New plantings were beginning to produce. 
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But consumption still was outpacing production. World consump- 
tion of green coffee in 1953 amounted to an estimated 33,253,000 bags, 
leaving a deficit in production of 900,000 bags. This continuing 
deficit in production was reflected in prices as the average spot price 
for Santos 4’s rose to 57.9 cents per pound, and the average retail 
price of roasted coffee went up past 89 cents per pound. 

The demand for coffee, which has kept consumption ahead of pro- 
duction, has been universal. United States imports of green coffee 
for the 10-year prewar period averaged only 12,962,000 bags per 
vear. During the 7-year postwar period they averaged 20,253,000 
bags a year, an increase of 56.2 percent. 

Let me make one thing emphatically clear at this point: there has 
been no recent skyrocketing of demand for coffee in the United States. 
The increase in United States imports that I just mentioned occurred 
immediately after the war. Imports of green coffee into this country 
went over the 20 million bag mark, to 20,500,000 bags, in 1945 for 
the first time. They have remained virtually static ever since. Jn 
fact, it is estimated that United States imports for 1953 again were 
20,500,000 bags. 

Thus when we take into consideration the increase in population in 
this country, we actually have a declining consumption of green 
coffee. Net civilian consumption of green coffee in the United States 
was 19.4 pounds per capita in 1946. We estimate that it was 17 
pounds per capita in 1953. 

However, during the postwar years, demand for coffee in Europe 
has nearly doubled, despite heavy import duties and internal taxes 
that, in 1953, raised retail prices to as high as $2.70 per pound. 
Green-coffee imports into the Western European countries rose from 
5,176,000 bags in 1946 to an estimated 10,200,000 bags in 1953. 
Thus Europe is competing actively for an increasing share of the 
world’s coffee supplies. 

Now, let’s turn to the situation that set the stage for the price 
increases that have taken place since December 2, 1953. 

Estimates made early in 1953 placed the world exportable produc- 
tion of coffee for the 1953-54 crop year (ending June 30, 1954) at 
33,011,000 bags. Of this total, it was anticipated that Brazil would 
contribute 16,170,000 bags, or nearly 50 percent. In other words, 
production and consumption were expected to be almost in balance. 

But on July 5, word came from Brazil of a severe frost, particularly 
in the State of Parand. And Paranda, as you know, is one of the newer 
coffee-producing areas of Brazil where the bulk of the new plantings 
had been made. These new plantings were just about ready to yield 
handsomely. In fact, Parand’s production for the 1952-53 crop year 
was 5,048,000 bags. Her production for the current crop year was 
expected to approach 6 million bags. Latest estimates, though, 
indicate that this crop will be no more than 3 million bags. 

As we already have pointed out, supply this year had been expected 
to be very close to demand, a difference of approximately 250,000 
bags. Thus the frost in Brazil came at the worst possible time. 
The supply-demand situation was so delicate, and the world’s 
coffee markets so sensitive, that when the frost damage was fully 
appraised and authenticated to the satisfaction of the coffee trade 
throughout the world, it produced the violent upturn in prices we 
have witnessed within the past 2 months. 
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How extensive was this frost damage? Official figures supplied by 
the Brazilian Coffee Institute show that a total of 904,727,000 coffee 
trees in the States of Sao Paulo and Parana suffered frost damage. 
Another 11,315,000 trees in other areas were damaged. This is 27 
percent of the total number of coffee trees in Brazil. 

In a special dispatch from Santos on February 9, New York Times 
correspondent Sam Pope Brewer wrote, and I quote: 

A low flight over the frostbitten areas gives a first impression of damage. For 
miles, the plane passes over rolling hillsides, covered with a neat geometrical 
design of little green tufts like a chenille carpet. Suddenly the carpet changes 
from healthy green to the color of burlap—that has been frozen—and in places 
for miles the whole landscape is like that. 

If devastation such as this had struck in some area of the United 
States, the newspapers, radio and television immediately would have 
been full of it. There would have been pictures of desolated farms, 
human interest stories of the hardships of individual farmers, and 
feature stories recording all details of the wantonness of nature. But 
this destruction occurred in Brazil, 5.000 miles away, and it is only 
human nature to be unmoved by something that doesn’t physically 
and visibly touch us or our immediate families or friends. 

From the States of Parana and Sao Paulo the loss in exportable 
production from the 1953-54 crop is 2,792,700 bags, based on prefrost 
estimates. The estimated total loss from this year’s Brazilian crop 
is 2,932,700 bags. 

The dollar loss to Brazil, based on the f. 0. b. average price per bag 
at port of embarkation of 1953, which was $59.31, amounted to 
$173,938,000. 

The loss in exportable production from Brazil for the 1954-55 crop 
year is estimated at 5,200,000 bags. The dollar loss to Brazil will be 
$308,412,000, if we base our calculations on the f. 0. b. average price 
per bag at port of embarkation that prevailed for 1953. 

As we mentioned earlier, it has been anticipated, before the Brazilian 
frost occurred, that world exportable production of coffee for the 1953— 
54 crop year (ending June 30, 1954) would amount to 33,011,000 bags. 
Of this total, it had been expected that Brazil would contribute 
16,170,000 bags, or nearly 50 percent. Now, though, estimates of 
Brazilian exportable production have had to be revised downward to 
14,006,000 bags, while estimates of total world exportable production 
have had to be revised downward to 30,747,000 bags. 

With world consumption in 1953 amounting to an estimated 
33,250,000 bags, the current shortage is obvious. What is not so 
obvious, unfortunately, is the potential shortage for the 1954-55 crop 
year. Estimates of total world exportable production for this coming 
crop year still are incomplete. However, reasonably accurate esti- 
mates, based on the midyear flowering, and on close observation of the 
condition of trees undamaged by the frost, place Brazil’s exportable 
production for 1954-55 at 12,700,000 bags. Thus, since there is 
little liklihood of any material increase in production from other areas 
throughout the world during the coming year, immediate prospects 
for more bountiful supplies of green coffee are poor. 

Nor does it appear possible that any hidden reserves of coffee can 
be brought to light to alleviate this tight supply situation. In the 
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special dispatch to the New York Times that we referred to a few 
moments ago, correspondent Sam Pope Brewer wrote, and I quote: 


The most skeptical sources agree that it is improbable that more than 500,000 
bags of coffee could be seraped up for export beyond the total the Brazilians say 
they can export this year, and that amount would not seriously affect the world 


price at this point. 

Mr. Brewer’s dispatch, together with figures compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce, refute testimony that I believe was 
given before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee on January 
29, to the effect that, and I quote: 

They (the Latin Americans) supplied a little less coffee to the market every 
week When roasters are virtuall lown to their last ‘anister, thev have to 
buy at a little higher price 

This assertion is not in accord with figures on coffee imports as 
supplied by the United States Department of Commerce. Here is 
what these figures show: 

In 1952 Latin American coffee-producing countries sent to the 
United States 19,008,000 bags of green coffee. In 1953, they sent to 
the United States 19,540,982 bags of green coffee. The monthly 
average of imports into the United States from these Latin American 
countries in 1953 was 2.8 percent higher than in 1952 

From January 1 through February 19, 1953, these same Latin 
American countries sent us 2,954,000 bags of green coffee. For the 
same period this vear, January 1 through February 19, 1954, they 
sent us 3,151,000 bags of green coffee. This represents an increase 
of 6.7 percent. Thus any assertion that the Latin American coffee- 
producing countries have been holding supplies off the market, does 
not seem to be in accord with the facts. 

Senator Beaty. We will insert in the record at the end of your 
statement the testimony of January 29, to which you referred above. 

See p. 193. ) 

I’m sorry to have interrupted vou, Mr. Cintra-Leite. Will you go 
ahead with vour statement. 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. We make a special point of the increase in 
coffee shipments from Latin America to the United States because 
we are firmly convinced that, in the interest of good relations between 
producers and consumers, it is important that the coffee consumers 
in the United States know the truth. 

And this truth is very simple. It is one with which the people 
of the United States are familiar. When there is an overabundance 
of a commodity or a product, the price goes down. When there is a 
shortage, the price goes up. That is the law of supply and demand. 
[t operates in coffee as it does in wheat, corn, meat, dairy products 
or manufactured articles. 

Memoranda and other material prepared by the various depart- 
ments of the United States Government confirm the loss of produc- 
tion from Brazil which has set the law of supply and demand in such 
violent motion for coffee. 

The Department of State said, in a memorandum of January 20, 
1954, and I quote: 

The Department of State has no information which would suggest that the 
recent increase in coffee prices results from anything other than a strong demand 
operating against a limited supply through normal market forces. 
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Further in the same memorandum, the Department of State said, 
and I quote: | 
In July and August 1953, frost severely damaged millions of coffee trees of 
Sao Paulo and Parana sections of Brazil which is still the world’s largest source of 
coffee. The full effect of the frost on prospective supplies has only recently 


become apparent. The effect on price is pronounced because the frost loss comes 
on top of an already tight supply situation. 


On December 2, 1953, the Foreign Agriculture Circular of the 
Foreign Agriculture Relations Office, United States Department of 
Commerce, said, and I quote: 

The frost damage in Parana now appears to be quite serious, in that the trunks 
and limbs of the trees were more heavily damaged than earlier reports indicated. 
Most of the heavily damaged trees are putting out new shoots only at the base of 
the tree. The tops of many of the trees are dead. The trees that appear less 
heavily damaged lost much of the new growth at the ends of the limbs and flower- 
ing on these trees has been a disappointment. _ 

The supply situation in Brazil is expected to be relatively tight, with high prices 
over the next three seasons. In the 2-year production cycle of the coffee trees, 

1954 is a big year in the western part. of the Coffee Belt, and the small crop for the 
eastern area. Although new trees coming into production in northern Parana 
will help bring up the production, a large crop equal to the 5 million bags of 1952 
cannot be expected out of northern Parana before the 1956 harvest. Production 
of any significance from the southern Mato Grosso and Goiaz areas cannot be 
expected for a number of years. Brazil is developing plans to stop the decline of 
coffee production in the older coffee areas by increased use of irrigation, fertilizers, 
higher vielding varieties and improved cultural methods. The Federal Govern- 
ment also plans to assist in the combating of the broca in the eastern Coffee Belt. 

Let me say at this point that the efforts being made in Brazil to 
increase the production of coffee are paralleled and supplemented by 
efforts in other Latin American coffee-producing countries. At agri- 
cultural experiment stations throughout Latin America, intensive 
work has been in progress for many years not only to develop higher 
yielding strains of coffee trees, but also to develop disease-resistant 
strains. 

We want high-yielding strains because they not only will produce 
more coffee with which we can meet world de mand, but they also will 
produce it more economically. The average yield per tree today is 
equivalent to only 1 pound of roasted coffee per year. Little imagina- 
tion is required to understand the benefits that would accrue to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike if that yield could be increased by 100 
percent, or even by only 50 percent. . ° 

We are seeking disease-resistant strains, because disease and insect 
infestations are a constant threat to our crops. Brazil, for instance, 
suffers annual losses to her coffee crop running into many millions of 
dollars from the broca, or coffee borer. Also, all of our countries are , 
acutely conscious of the danger from the coffee rust disease, which 
has completely wiped out the once productive coffee plantations of 
Ceylon, and which is becoming an increasingly serious threat to many 
of the most productive coffee-growing areas of Africa. 

If this coffee rust disease ever reaches the Western Hemisphere 
before rust-resistant strains of coffee arabica have been developed, or 
before adequate prophylactic measures have been found, it easily 
could bring with it economic catastrophe for many of our countries. 

It is equally true that any organized effort to reduce coffee consump- 
tion in the United States, as proposed by some well-intentioned but 
ill-informed people in both public and private life, if successful, also 
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could have most serious economic repercussions, but these repercus- 
sions would be felt not only in the coffee-producing countries of Latin 
America but also in the United States. 

It is a matter of public record that coffee is the principal commodity 
of trade between the United States and the Latin American countries. 
Latin America supplies 95 percent of all coffee consumed in this coun- 
try. Seventy percent of Latin America’s annual coffee crop comes to 
the United States. In 1952, 2,400 million pounds of green coffee were 
exported from Latin America to the United States, with a value in 
excess of $1,245 million. This figure represented more than 37 
percent of all Latin American exports to this country. 

It provided a substantial portion of the funds used by Latin Ameri- 
cans in purchasing nearly $3,477 million worth of goods annually from 
the United States. In addition, coffee is the basis for a $2% billion 
industry in the United States which provides employment in the 
shipping and handling of coffee in this country, in its roasting and 
distribution, in the manufacture and sale of coffee-brewing equipment, 
and in hotels and restaurants that serve the beverage. 

Coffee is of paramount importance in the economic life of seven Latin 
American countries. In seven others it plays a major role. For 
instance, the coffee exported to the United States by Brazil in 1952 
accounted for 48 percent of Brazil’s total exports; for Colombia it 
accounted for 72 percent re. total exports; for El Salvador, 
68 percent; for Guatemala, 63 percent; for Costa Rica, 21 percent; 
for Haiti, 28 percent; and for ‘Nic ‘aragua, 36 percent. 

The only trade worthwhile is that which rides a two-way street. 
In 1952 United States exports to Brazil amounted to $564,146,000. 
To Colombia they amounted to $230,298,000; to El Salvador, 
$39,999,000; to Guatemala, $40,305,000; to Costa Rica, $34,092,000: 
to Haiti, $32,835,000; to Nicaragua, $25,223,000. 

Total United States exports to the entire world in 1952 amounted 
to $15,025,655,000. Thus, United States exports to Latin America 
of $3,476,900,000 represented slightly over 23 percent of total United 
States exports. 

The foregoing figures tell their own story of the importance of the 
United States to Latin America. ‘They also underline the importance 
of Latin America to the United States, to the United States industry 
and to total employment in this country. 

This mutual importance was noted by Dr. Milton Eisenhower in 
his report to the President on United States-Latin American relations, 
when he wrote: 

As a market for our commercial products, Latin America is as important to us 
as ail of Kurope, and more important than Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined. 
Our sales to Latin America encompass the entire range of our national production. 
As a source of United States imports, the Latin American Republics have even 
greater relative importance, standing well ahead of Europe or the other continents. 

Reciprocally, the United States is of key importance to every one of the Latin 
American countries, both as a market for their products and as a source of essen- 
tial imports. 

Further in the same section of his report, Dr. Eisenhower said: 


The economic well-being of every section and every special interest group in 
the United State is affected by our relations with Latin America. The dollars she 
gets from her sales here are used largely for direct purchases here. If, because >f 
tariff or other charges, we should buy less from any of the countries to the south, 
their purchases from us would decline. The effects of such change would be felt 
in every part of the country. 
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That is why, gentlemen, we are so extremely anxious that the under- 
lying, as well as the immediate, causes of the present price situation in 
coffee be disseminated as promptly and as widely as possible. For 
while we do not hope or expect that people will continue to buy coffee 
if it is priced beyond their means, we do most urgently wantthe 
United States, and consumers throughout the rest of the free world, 
to know that present prices, and prices that may prevail over the 
coming months, are the result of natural causes and not of sinister 
machinations on the part of any groups within the Latin American 
coffee-producing countries. 

In conclusion, may I express to the members of this subcommittee 
the appreciation of each and every one of the member countries of the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau for the opportunity you have given us 
to present the foregoing facts. May I also repeat that the facilities 
of the Bureau, and all of its statistical services and information, are 
freely available to this committee at any and all times. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Bratt. Thank vou, Mr. Leite. You have told us about 
the frost in Brazil, which is most interesting. You also represent all 
the other Latin American countries, the 12 or 13 other Latin American 
countries? 

Mr. Crntrra-Leire. Yes; I do. 

Senator Bray. What is the condition of the supply, as to current 
production, in the other Latin American countries? Has that been 
affected at all? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. The supply of coffee in other Latin American 
countries is normal. Production has increased slightly in some 
countries, not in all of them. 

Senator Beaty. Only Brazil was affected by the frost? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. Exactly. 

Senator Bray. The loss was about 27 percent? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leirr. Yes. 

Senator Bratt. What is the recovery rate of these trees that have 
been frostbitten? How long will it take them to come back into full 
production? 

Mr. Crnrra-Leire. That depends. In certain areas it will take 
2 years or 3 years. Some that were less damaged will take 1 year 
sometimes it will only dimihish the production. 

Senator Brau. I have an article here from a New York paper 
which states that a ‘“20-percent coffee price drop is  predicted.”’ 
This is made by a Dr. Barros, of New York. I want to read from this 
article: 

Coffee prices are due to drop 20 to 25 percent in June or July, according to Dr. 
Adhemar de Barros, of Sao Paulo, one of Brazil’s largest coffee producers. 

He said a third of the coffee trees damaged last year by frost would be back in 
production this year—meaning 1954—and another third next year, adding that 
complete recovery by 1956 would mean a return to lower prices. 

Do you concur in that statement? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. I can’t concur in the full statement. I believe 
it was misquoted. I had occasion to talk to Dr. Adhemar de Barros 
right after he made the statement. He said that this drop of prices 
that he predicted, because it is purely a prediction or a guess, was for 
the next year and not this June. That is what he told me. I don’t 
know if he really said what there is in the paper or not. 
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Senator Beati. Who is Dr. Barros? 

Mr. Crnrra-Leire. He is a Brazilian. He was the Governor of 
Sio Paulo before the present Governor. Among other businesses, 
he is a coffee planter, also. 

Senator Bratyt. What are the estimated European imports of 
coffee as compared to other vears? Has that risen? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. It has risen, as I read in the statement, froro 
5 million to 10% million 

Senator Beau. In what period of time? 

Mr. Crintra-Leire. After the war, from 1945 to 1953. 

Senator Brau. As to coffee coming from Brazil, grown in Brazil, 
how is that routed into the United States? Does it come direct from 
Brazil, right from the docks in Brazil to the United States or does it 
go to Europe and then come over here? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. No, it comes directly from Brazil to the United 
States, although there is some reimportation of coffee made by some 
people that is beyond our control. 

Senator Bratt. What people are they? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. We don’t know. We can’t give names. There 
is a small amount of coffee that comes from, let us say, Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam doesn’t have coffee to export. Any coffee that comes 
from Amsterdam must come from other sources, and Brazil is 
principally the source. We know that. 

Senator Beau. Senator Payne. 

Senator Payne. Mr. Cintra-Leite, I was very much interested 
concerning your statement on the last part of page 6 and carrying over 
to page. 7. You refer to the deficit in production just prior to 1952 
You said that the surplus supplies that had been developed in prior 
vears when you had a greater supply than there was demand for was 
eradually taken care of. 

I note at the bottom of page 6 you state 
spot prices for Santos 4’s averaged 37.5 cents for this 7-year period. The average 


retail price for roasted coffee was 63 cents per pound. 

Coming down further on page 7 you say 
but consumption still was outpacing production. World consumption of green 
coffee in 1953 amounted to an estimated 33,253,000 bags, leaving a deficit in 
production of 900,000 bags. 

So, in effect, during this particular period you actually had a 
deficit, we will say, of about 3 percent, roughly speaking, over what 
demand actually was at the time. But in comparing the price 
structure, you state 
the average spot price for Santos 4’s rose to 57.9 cents per pound, and the average 
retail price of roasted coffee went up past 89 cents per pound 

There is quite a gap in there. Using comparable figures, if I am 
using the right figures, while the demand was off 3 percent actually the 
selling price practically increased 40 percent? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Which is quite a variable factor in analyzing supply 
and demand. I don’t think I can be too far off because on page 16 
you refer to the fact that 
in 1952, 2,400,000,000 pounds of green coffee were exported from Latin America 
to the United States, with a value in excess of $1,245,000,000. 
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And, again, if my computation is anywhere near right, that would 
be on the basis of about 50 cents per pound, roughly speaking, at the 
f. o. b. price? 

Mr. Crinrra-Lerre. Exactly. 

Senator Payne. I was wondering if you perhaps would enlighten 
me as to the reason for what was apparently a wide spread between 
the spot price of coffee in comparison to the very small spread of the 
actual supply of coffee itself? 

Mr. Cryrra-Lerre. I don’t know if you are acquainted with the 
marketing of a commodity like coffee. We don’t deal in coffee 
ourselves. But it seems to me that the rise in price during the recent 
months, and the violent rise, was due to the acknowledgment of the 
certainty that the losses were so big that there would be a lack of coffee 
in the coming months. 

Senator Payne. That was reflected upward, notwithstanding the . . 
fact that at that particular point the supply was within about 3 
percent of demand? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. Exactly. The realization of this great loss, 
when confirmed, made roasters and people who need coffee today 
produce a coffee which is more expensive tomorrow. 

Senator Payne. I think you have given a fine statement. It 
should be most helpful. But I am wondering, in line with the ques- 
tions that I raised to the ladies who testified just before you, what 
seems to be the reason that the people down there aren’t getting the 
type of insecticides they should have? You mentioned in your own 
statement the need for insect control. 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. They are getting them, not in the quantity 
probably that would be necessary, but most of the farmers are using 
insecticides for combating these insects as much as possible. If they 
were not we wouldn’t have any production at all, because what we call 
the coffee borer, if it attacked without any combating from insecticides, 
would destroy completely the coffee production. 

I can tell you that because I grow coffee myself. I am a coffee 
planter. In 1 year that I expected to have 20,000 bags of coffee 
I only had 5,000 because the coffee was suddenly attacked by the 
borer and I was not prepared that year. Asa result, I lost practically 
60 percent of my coffee. 

Senator Payne. What about irrigation? : . 

Mr. Crntrra-Letre. Irrigation has also come into practice lately. 

The farmers are using it more and more. But they do not have the 

technology, which makes it very difficult. It is not only the buying of 

the irrigation units. It also depends on the quantity of water that e 
there is on each farm. 

To be efficient, irrigation should be helped by, let us say, the Govern- 
ment or private enterprise bringing water in quantity enough to all 
the fazendas. Most of the farmers do not have water enough to 
practice irrigation. 

Naturally the smaller farmers, the ones who do not have great 
capacity of buying, couldn’t do it without help from the Government. 
The institute is trying to help the situation by its study. 

Senator Payne. Do you think there is any avenue by which our 
Government and our representative bodies can be of help in that 
situation? 
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Mr. Crntra-Lerre. I think it would be a great thing if the Govern- 
ment of Brazil and the Government of the United States would study 
that problem to make it possible sooner than it could be done by 
Brazil alone. 

Senator Payne. The only answer to this problem, apparently from 
what we can see at the present moment, is to try to bring supply and 
demand up to about even and then there is a chance of this price 
situation leveling off? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. [ am sure the situation of supply and demand 
will be overcome by Brazil in the next few years, if nothing else like 
a frost, which is uncontrollable, happens. I am sure from 1956 on 
we will have plenty of coffee, enough coffee to make this situation more 
normal. 

Senator Payne. In other words, you believe it will ease in the time 
ahead? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. | am sure of it, unless there is another catas- 
trophe like the frost. We generally have had a frost every 10 years, 
but never one so strong as this last one. 

Senator Payne. Can you enlighten me any, as a result of your 
intimate knowledge, in regard to this difference in rate of exchange, 
and what happens when this rate of exchange operates? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. I can answer that as a private citizen and not 
as president of the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. I will be very glad 
to tell you what I know about it. 

Senator Payne. You feel you can do that without placing yourself 
in an embarrassing position? 

Mr. Crinrra-Leire. I believe so, because there is no secret about it. 
ees know that Brazil has a fixed rate of exchange that was determined 
by the Bretton Woods Convention. The number of cruzeiros per 
dollar was fixed then at 18.72. So Brazil can’t change the rate without 
a general agreement of the other countries that were in the Bretton 
Woods Convention. 

So, every dollar that the exporter has m his hands when he exports 
the coffee has to be sold to the Bank of Brazil and converted into 
cruzeiros at the official rate of 18.72. The Minister of Finance of 
Brazil decided to make it easier for the farmers, as they claimed they 
were not receiving enough for the coffee they were selling. They 
decided to give a bonus of 5 cruzeiros to the dollar, and at the same 
time he gave 10 cruzeiros on any other commodities that were exported. 
That was to make it easy or possible to export other products than 
coffee from Brazil. T he difference between this official exchange and 
that at which coffee was sold, when you want to import, stays with 
the Bank of Brazil in a fund which is goveg to be used to cover the 
operations like these we were talking about before, meaning irrigation 
and insecticides; in other words, to ‘help agriculture in developing its 
resources. 

Senator Payne. In other words, if I understand it clearly now, the 
difference that occurs between the 2 rates of exchange accrue to the 
benefit of the Bank of Brazil? 

Mr. Crntrra-Leitre. To the Bank of Brazil for a special purpose. 
It can’t be used for anything else but to increase agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Senator Payne. It is dedicated for that particular purpose? 
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Mr. Cinrra-Leire. Yes. 

Senator Payne. That clears my mind as to what happens on that 
and who gets the benefit. 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. There is no secret about it. It is something 
that can be known by anybody. 

Senator Payne. You are the first one, at least, who has given it to 
me, so | know where it goes. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Senator Beau. Senator Frear? 

Senator Frear. Just to follow up the question of Senator Payne on 
the difference on the cruzeiro rate, the currency exchange rate, you 
say the Government does keep the difference between the rate paid 
to coffee producers and that which the coffee buyers have to pay for 
imports. What you have just said issomething new tome. Although 
realizing that the difference stayed in the Central Bank of Brazil, I 
did not know that the difference in coffee, for instance, was earmarked 
for stimulating the production of coffee in Brazil 

Mr. Cintra Lerre. Not only coffee, any agricultural production. 

Senator Frear. Are any of those funds earmarked or used to pay 
the Export-Import Bank loans to Brazil? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerrr. Absolutely not. I am positive on that, at 
least as far as I know. It is in the law. I am not in the Bank of 
Brazil. They are used for agricultural improvement purposes. 
They can’t be used for any other purpose. 

Senator Frear. What law is that you are speaking of? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. It is not really a law yet. I am not sure if it 
has passed. It is what is called a portaria, made by the Minister of 
Finance when he assumed the position. 

He created this plan, which was called the Aranha plan. It went 
into action immediately, and then was to be confirmed by a special law. 

Senator Payne. It must be one of those executive agreements we 
have heard about. 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. I am not very familiar as to how those things 
are done. 

Senator Frear. Was not the repayment of Export-Import Bank 
loans to Brazil inherent in the Aranha plan? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. Not with those funds. 

Senator Frear. From what source of supply do they have to obtain 
funds other than exports? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. The exports of Brazil are all handled by the 
Bank of Brazil. 

Senator Frear. I appreciate that. Of the value of exports of 
Brazil, how much is agricultural, or related products? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. About 70 percent. 

Senator Frear. About how much? 

Mr. Crnrra-Leire. 70 percent. 

Senator Frear. Then if your statement is correct, the repayment 
of the Export-Import Bank loans, or international bank loans, would 
have to come from the other 30 percent of the exports of Brazil; is 
that true? 

Mr. Crinrra-Leire. No, because the Bank of Brazil handles 100 
percent of the export dollars available for that. What is used in 
these funds that I am talking about is the difference between the 
official exchange and the auction, because these dollars are sold at 
auction. There is not a black market, really. I think you are 
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familiar with the way it is done. It is divided into five categories, 
and each has so many dollars. 

Senator Frear. I think you, as a producer, can give expert testi- 
mony. I am happy that you are, sir. What benefit have vou de- 
rived as a producer from the present increased price of coffee as of 
today? 

Mr. Crntrra-Lerre. Well, I have been receiving the price that was 
paid in Brazil, that is, the difference between the price here and the 
transportation, insurance, and express that occurs. There is no 
secret to that. 

We consider the rate for coffee 18.72 plus 5. It means 23.7 


Senator Frear. The producers of that same coffee did not get the 
benefit of the price that the consumers in America are now paying for 
coffee, today? 

Mr. Cintrra-Leire. They are getting it because they were getting, 
before the raise, 1,000 cruzeiros a bag and today they are getting almost 
2,000 cruzeiros. So they are getting the difference. 

You can argue about it. There are some people in Brazil thai 
argue on that, that they should receive the full amount of it, that they 
should receive exactly what the free exchange is, that the rate of ex- 
change shouldn’t be controlled by the Bank of Brazil. That is an 
argument which has its grounds and can be discussed; maybe they 
have some grounds there to discuss. But presently in Brazil, as the 
law is, it is made that way because the necessity for foreign exchange 
is big and we do not have enough. The Government of Brazil thinks 
that is the only way it can be handled today. 

Senator Frear. Based on today’s price on the American market of 
a dollar-and-something a pound for coffee, what does that cost the 
exporter in Sao Paulo or Santos today? 

Mr. Cinrra-Letre. | don’t quite get you. 

Senator Frear. The retail price of coffee in the stores of the United 
States today is $1 or $1.05 or $1.10, in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. That is for the consumer, the retail price, be- 
cause the green coffee 

Senator Frear. Yes. What does the exporter of Brazilian coffee 
pay for coffee f. o. b. Santos? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. The last price that I received—we will talk 
personally so I will know exactly what it was—was 1,900 cruzeiros 
per bag of coffee, for 132 pounds. So | was receiving 60 cents more 
or less per pound. 

Senator Frear. What was the price of the coffee to the exporter in 
August 1953? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. It was 57, if 1 am not mistaken, 57.3 or some- 
thing like that. Those figures confuse you sometimes. 

Senator FreaAr. What was it in June 1953? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. It was more or less that. It averaged be- 
tween 53 and 55. During that period the market was more or less in 
balance. 

Senator Frear. Then the exporter of coffee in Brazil has had no 
increase in his costs, or relatively little increase, perhaps 3 cents a 
pound from June 1953, until today; am I correct in that? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. You mean, the producer of the coffee? 

Senator Frear. That which the exporter is paying to the producer, 
by whichever method of payment he uses, or perhaps he has a middle- 
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man in there somewhere. The exporter of coffee at Santos, for in- 
stance, is paying now approximately 60 cents a pound, if I under- 
stood what you just said, and in June of 1953 he was paying 57 cents 
a pound. There has been a difference that the exporter has had to 
pay of approximately 3 cents a pound. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. It is not easy for me to answer exactly in cents 
and pounds because this business in Brazil is done in cruzeiros. Here 
you talk about dollars. We only understand cruzeiros. 

When we sold our coffee, we were selling it, as I said for 1,000 
cruzeiros a bag for 1,200 cruzeiros—— J 

Senator Frrar. When did you sell—— ; 

Mr. Crnvrra-Lerre. In June and July. In November and Decem- 
ber it started going up, and in January the last I received was 1,800. 
You divide that by 23.5 or 7 and you will have exactly what it is— 
then divide by 132 pounds. That is the price per bag. ‘ » 

Senator Frear. It is apparent I misunderstood your price per 
pound, because these figures indicate a greater difference than 3 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. Crnrra-Leire. I misunderstood you because I was _ talking 
about prices here. The prices here in June or July were between 
55 and 60. There were days when it was 56 and other days when it 
was 55. 

Senator Frear. If we take the price that the exporter of Brazil had 
to pay between July, or the frost, and as of today, the average price 
that he had to pay—that may mean 1,500 cruzeiros per bag if we 
would average the prices that you have given us—if we are going to 
assume that the prevailing prices of today, 1,800, 1,900, or 2,000 
cruzeiros per bag, will be in effect for the next 12 months, or until an 
increased supply comes from Brazil, then we have not as yet seen the 
effect in the retail price in our markets here fully? 

Mr. Crntra-Lerre. Probably not. 

Senator Frear. Then can we from your experience expect an in- 
crease in the retail price of whatever that difference is? Apparently we 
have taken about half of the projected increase, if we took the average 
of the 1,000 and 2,000 or 1,500, and if we expect for the next 12 
months to be at the top, or 2,000, then our increase in retail price has 
only been about 50 percent? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. I believe so. _ oa 

Senator Frear. Would you think that is a fair statement? 

Mr. Crntrra-Lerre. I think that is fairly correct. 

Senator Frear. Then as has been stated before, and as you have 
stated, we may look for higher prices as far as the retail price in this . ~ 
country is concerned, because the people who are doing this all along 
the line are only working at a fair margin of profit; is that true? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. That is correct. 

Senator Frear. We get back to the point where there is only one 
difference, practically, and that is in the cruzeiro exchange. The 
Government of Brazil is getting the benefit of whatever benefit may 
be derived; is that true, sir? 

Mr. Cinrra-Lerre. Yes. 

Senator Frear. But the benefit derived by the Government of 
Brazil, all the cruzeiros are earmarked for the increased production of 
agricultural products within Brazil? 

Mr. Crinrra-Lerre. Exactly. 
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Senator Frear. Thank you. 

Senator BEALL. Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovaitas. Who owns the Bank of Brazil? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. The Bank of Brazil is owned 90 percent by the 
Government of Brazil and 10 percent more or less by private stock- 
holders. 

Senator Douetas. Who controls the Bank of Brazil? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. The Government. 

Senator Douveias. Does the Brazilian Government or Bank of 
Brazil directly or indirectly control the amount of coffee which is 
exported? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. No. 

Senator Dova.as. It places no limitation on the amount of coffee 
that can be exported? 

Mr. Cintra-Leite. There is no limitation whatsoever. 

Senator Dovauas. Has it done so in the past? 

Mr. Crntra-LeirTe. Yes. 

Senator Dova.tas. When did it stop doing so? 

Mr. Cintra-Lerre. If I am not mistaken as to the dates, in those 
years the department that controlled coffee was the National Coffee 
Department. That department disappeared when we didn’t have 
any more surplus. 

Senator DouGuias. You speak of coffee being destroyed in the 1930's. 
Obviously some central authority must have ordered it to be destroyed ; 
so controls existed then. 

Mr. Crntra-Leire. That was the governmental department that 
controlled coffee in those days. There was a surplus and the Govern- 
ment bought the difference between what it was possible to export 
and what it was not possible to export. The Government bought 
that coffee and destroved most of it. 

Senator DovuG.ias. But it stored considerable portions of the 
coffee? 

Mr. Crntra-Leire. It did. 

Senator Doucias. When was this reserve disposed of? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. The last surplus was disposed of in 1949. 

Senator Dovue.as. Have the Brazilian Government or the Bank of 
Brazil ordered accumulations of coffee stocks to be withheld from the 
ports and stored in the interior? 

Mr. Crintra-Lerre. In those days, you mean, or are you talking 
about the present time? 

Senator Dove.as. In those days. 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. In those days there was a quarter that was 
supposed to come to Santos or the ports. That would be exactly 
what was exported a month previous, only that which was exported 
the month previous could come into the port. 

Senator Dovuetas. But it was stored? 

Mr. Cintra-Leite. Yes. 

Senator Dovatas. Is that being done now? 

Mr. Crntra-Leitre. We don’t have coffee to hold. How could we 
hold it? What we have today is not enough for the demand. So 
we don’t have to do that. That was the situation that obtained in 
those days and no other way was found to control it. We had coffee 
that we wanted to give away and we did give away. We tried to 
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give it to Asia and places where they didn’t consume coffee. But 
even that was not enough to take care of that surplus. 

Senator Douaias. How do you account for the fact that the share 
of Brazil in the coffee market has been decreasing? As I remember 
the early figures that vou gave, it was indicated some years ago Brazil 
produced from two-thirds to three-quarters of the coffee and now they 
produce only about one-half. Has Brazil been holding a high price 
which has encouraged increased production? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leirr. No. In those days the prices were so low that 
they were below the cost to produce. We had to hold the surplus 
because nobody would buy it. We could not even give it away. It 
wouldn’t pay for the bag that the coffee was put in. The Govern- 
ment then bought the difference between that which could be exported 
and that which could not. It destroyed some of it, and some was kept. 

Senator Doua.ias. Forgive me for asking this question and I hope 
you won’t regard it as an improper one. Do we have statistics on 
coffee production or do we have statistics on coffee ready for export? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. The statistics are the coffee that is exported 
because production can only be estimated. As any other agricultural 
item, you can’t have- 

Senator Dova.as. I don’t want to hurt your feelings and I don’t 
want you to feel this is an impertinent question. 1 am not necessarily 
condemning the Brazilian Government or the Bank of Brazil, but if 
in the past the Bank of Brazil has ordered coffee to be withheld in the 
interior and stored there and not shipped into ports for export, how 
do we know that this is not going on now? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. For the simple reason that there is not the 
necessity of it being done. 

Senator Dougias. You don’t know what the figures of production 
are? You say that the figures you have are merely those for export? 

Mr. Crinrra-Leire. But the Government of Brazil or the Coffee 
Institute doesn’t buy any coffee. It doesn’t have one bag of coffee 
for its property. How can it hold it? The coffee is owned by pri- 
vate people. 

Senator Douaguias. I know, but vou could have coffee cartels. 
Isn’t there a coffee association of coffee producers? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. There are several. 

Senator Douaguas. Are they withholding coffee? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. They are not withholding coffee. 

Senator Douauas. How do you know that? 

Mr. Crnrra-Leire. | am a member of most of these societies. 

Senator Douaias. They have in the past done so? 

Mr. Cinrra-Leire. Not the private citizens or private enterprises. 
That was done by the Government. 

Senotor Douaias. But the Government does not do it now. The 
Government must have used its legislative power to do this? 

Mr. Cintrra-Leire. The Government of Brazil, if it is necessary 
tomorrow to do the same thing, probably will do it. That is up to 
our Government to decide whether it is necessary or not. But today 
it is not doing it. 

Senator Douaias. How many associations of coffee producers or 
coffee exporters are there? 
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Mr. Cintra-Leire. In the State of Sao Paulo where I am from we 
have two, but they do not buy coffee or sell coffee. They are asso- 
ciations to discuss the problems of coffee producing and to ask— 

Senator Dove.as. Do they ever decide how much coffee they will 
export? 

Mr. Cintra-Leite. Decide what? 

Senator Dovuauas. Do they ever decide how much coffee they will 
export? 


Mr. Cintra-Leite. They don’t have to decide that. We export 
what we produce. 


Senator Douc.as. Do they ever decide how much coffee they will 
store in the interior and not export? 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. I really don’t know what you want to get with 
those questions, because I am telling you we don’t have any coffee 
held in Brazil today. We are not hoarding coffee, if that is what you 
mean. 

Senator Dovatas. That is what I am trying to get at. You mean, 
the coffee is not withheld in the interior either by the Government, 
the bank, or by the Association of Coffee Producers? 

Mr. Crntra-Leite. No. 

Senator Dovatas. Or by the exporters; that no matter what shell 
we look under there is no coffee there? 

Mr. Crntra-Leire. I will be very glad if you want to go with me 
to Brazil to let you try to find some for yourself. I will take the 
trip with you tomorrow, and I will give you every facility you want. 

Senator Doua.as. Since this was done in times past, you can hardly 
blame us if we are curious to know if it is being done at present. 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. We are glad to answer your questions and give 
you all the facilities to see about it. We are not holding coffee back 
because we don’t have enough coffee to hold. If we had too much 
coffee, we probably would. 

Senator Dovauas. I have one other question. When was the 
coffee grown that is now being sold in Ne Ww York? 

Mr. Crntra-Leire. When was it grown? 

Senator Dovetas. Yes. Not in 1953, was it? 

Mr. Crnrra-Leire. Coffee is produced yearly. 

Senator Dovatas. Yes, but the coffee that came on the New York 
market in December and January was not coffee grown in 1953, was it? 

Mr. Crnrra-Lerre. It was. 

Senator Dova.as. Isn’t there a year’s lag? Was it 1952 coffee, in 
the main? 

Mr. Crntra-Leire. The coffee harvest starts in April and goes up 
to September. In June and July it has already started arriving in 
the ports and starting to be exported. 

Senator Douetas. So the frost of last year would affect the current 
exports immediately and not a year from now? 

Mr. Crntra-Lerre. It would affect it immediately. 

Senator Dovetas. That differs from some information that I have 
had which indicated that there was generally a lag of a year. 

Mr. Cintra-Leire. No. Coffee immediately after it is harvested 
is sent to Santos and sold. Sometimes it is sold even on the farm 
itself. In most of the years I sell my coffee immediately after I 
harvest it. 
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Senator Doucias. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Beaty. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Moorman. Mr. Cintra-Leite, did the civilian coffee interests 
peer coffee from other Latin-American countries for export from 

razil? 

Mr. Crytra-Lerre. No. We only export our own coffee. 

Mr. Moorman. In the light of the practice of the coffee importers, 
that produce the business, there is a normal reserve supply that the 
importers maintain, is there not? 

Mr. Crntra-Leite. No; there isn’t such a thing. When we talk 
about reserves in ports, it is the natural flowing of coffee from the 
field. I embark some coffee in my fazenda, for instance, that is 
500 kilometers away from Santos. That takes time to reach the port 
because of the time of transporting it to the port. One million seven 
hundred thousand bags more or less are always coming and going. 
— coffee belongs to thousands of buyers or people who own the 
coffee. 

Mr. Moorman. Specifically, is there a substantial shortage of coffee 
on a world-exportable basis today as distinguished from a prediction of 
a shortage due to the frost damage? 

Mr. Cintra-Lerre. There is a shortage of more than 3 million bags 
from what we estimated there would be. 

Mr. Moorman. Here is a Department of Agriculture observation 
made on March 1. I would like to read it to you: 

It was estimated before the frost that north Parana would produce in 1954 
about 6 million bags. Since the frost that estimate for 1954 harvest has been 
reduced to 1.5 million bags. 

Would you agree with the latter statement, that the frost has 
reduced it to 1.5 million bags? 

Mr. Crntra-Lerre. I don’t agree with that. It was much more 
than that. 

Mr. Moorman. That was the estimated shortage. 

Mr. Crntra-Leire. The estimated production was 6 million bags 
but it won’t even be 3 million bags. 

Mr. Moorman. When will the harvest be made on those trees which 
were damaged by frost? 

Mr. Crintra-Leitre. That will be starting in April and May, depend- 
ing on the zone. 

Mr. Moorman. That is all. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Mr. Cintra-Leite. We 
appreciate the time you have given us. You have been most helpful 
in your testimony. 

efore we adjourn I have two resolutions to be inserted in the 
record. The first one is from the City Council of Baltimore, Md. 
It requests that the exorbitant price of coffee be investigated. 

The second resolution is from the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island and calls attention to the fact that a special investigating 
committee of the House of Representatives of Rhode Island was 
created in protest of the high price of coffee. I would like those in- 
serted in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Crry CouNciL oF BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore, Md., February 15, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I have the honor to inform you that the following resolution was adopted by 
the city council on February 8, 1954: 

Resolution No. 1801, introduced by Mr. Goodman, February 8, 1954 (rules 
suspended and adopted): 


“RESOLUTION REQUESTING AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EXORBITANT PRICES OF 
COFFEE 


‘‘Whereas recent and exorbitant increases in the prices of coffee are causing a 
great economic hardship upon the American people and are making this essential 
and basic food commodity a prohibitive item in many household budgets; and 

‘“‘Whereas the retail price of coffee is now between $1.05 and $1.20 per pound 
for popular brands; and 

‘Whereas leaders of the coffee trade maintain that the price increase is caused 
by an undersupply in relation to demand, the lack of supply being caused by 
crop failures; and 

‘Whereas, in some communities, it has been recommended that residents 
voluntarily boycott the use of coffee for 1 day each week; and 

‘‘Whereas the United States Government can possibly alleviate these conditions 
by investigating their cause: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, That this body expresses its strong 
protest against the recent high cost of coffee; and be it furtber 

‘Resolved, That the United States Government be requested to take immediate 
action to investigate the cause of the present exorbitant prices and to curb further 
price advances; and be it further 

‘Resolved, That the chief clerk of the city council be instructed to send copies 
of this resolution to the President of the Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to the Committee on Banking of the United 
States Senate, and to each member of the Maryland delegation in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

Very respectfully, 
Epwarp P. O’Matuey, Chief Clerk. 





STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
JANUARY Session, A. D. 1954 


H. 661—ReEso.uTioN ReEsPpEcTFULLY REQUESTING THE SENATORS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM RHODE ISLAND IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO CALL TO THE ATTENTION OF THEIR ASSOCIA1IES IN CONGRESS THE RECENT 
ACTION OF THE HovuUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES IN CREATING A SPECIAL Com- 
MITTEE OF Sain House To INVESTIGATE THE HiGH Cost OF COFFEE IN RHODE 
ISLAND, IN TANGIBLE Protest AT PusBLic HEARING AGAINST SucH PREVAILING 
Hicu Cost or Correre 


Whereas, by authority of house bill 594, introduced by Representative Orist D. 
Chaharyn, of Woonsocket, R. I., January 21, 1954, being a house resolution creat- 
ing a special committee of the house of representatives to investigate the high cost 
of coffee in this State, a public hearing was promptly held in tangible protest 
against such prevailing high cost of coffee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this general assembly respectfully requests the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the Congress of the United States to bring 
to the attention of their associates in said Congress the fact that such a house 
resolution has passed in Rhode Island and that such an investigation of the high 
cost of coffee to cooperate in bringing down this extraordinary high price; directing 
the secretary of state to transmit to said Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States duly certified copies of this resolution. 
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STaTE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Armand H. Cote, secretary of state of the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, hereby certify that the aforegoing is a true copy of resolution 
(H. 661) entitled: 

“Resolution respectfully requesting the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United States to call to the attention of their 
associates in Congress the recent action of the house of representatives in creating 
& special committee of said house to investigate the high cost of coffee in Rhode 
Island, in tangible protest at public hearing against such prevailing high cost of 
coffee; taken from the records ia this office and compared with the original resolu- 
tion (H. 661) passed by the General Assembly at the January session, A. D. 1954, 
and approved by the Governor on the 4th day of February 1954 and now remaining 
on file and of record in this office.” 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
State of Rhode Island, this 4th day of February A. D. 1954. 


[SEAL] 2 secpapanca cnaiueiogenes 
Secretary of State. 


Senator Beaty. I would also like to put in the record the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural Service 
report for March 1, 1954. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


ForeIGN Crops AND MARKETS—UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Wortp CoFrFEE Suprpty Down! 
PRODUCTION 


World production of coffee in 1953-54? is estimated at 40.3 million bags (of 
132.276 pounds each), compared with 40.8 million bags in 1952-53 and 39.2 mil- 
lion bags in 1951-52. The current estimate is 3 percent below the prewar 
(1935/36-1939/40) average of 41.6 million bags and 9 percent above the postwar 
(1946/47-1950/51) average of 36.9 million bags. 

Brazilian production for 1953-54 is now given at 18.1 million bags, which is 
1.1 million bags less than the crop of 1952-53 and equal to the production of 
1951-52. The crop now being harvested suffered from drought and broca in- 
fection in early 1953 and to a lesser extent from frost damage in July 1953 while 
harvesting was in progress. More serious damage from frost was done also to 
the trees and to the new growth from which the 1954-55 crop will be harvested. 

The loss of production in Brazil was largely offset by the increased production 
in other coffee producing countries of the world. The combined production of 
other countries was increased this vear by more than 600,000 bags over 1952-53 
and by more than 1 million bags over the production of 1951-52. Production 
of coffee in areas other than Brazil has increased by more than a third since prewar 
and is 22 percent higher than the postwar average of 18.2 million bags. 


SUPPLIES 


Total coffee supplies, from which world requirements must be satisfied, are at 
a low point in 1953-54, about 4 million bags less than the postwar average of 50.5 
million bags. 

Since 1947-48, distribution of coffee for world consumption has exceeded world 
production, and the excess of requirements over production has been satisfied 
from accumulated surpluses carried over at the end of each season. These carry- 
overs have been reduced at an average rate of 1.85 million bags annually for the 





1A Foreign Agriculture circular containing more detailed information on the world coffee situation will 
be published soon by the Foreign Agricultural Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. It will present details of supply, exports of producing countries, U. S. imports through 1953, and a 
more complete summary by specific world areas. 
2 The coffee marketing season begins during the second half of the calendar year, starting in some countries 
~ Brazil as early as July 1 and in other countries about October 1. The 1953-54 season as used here began 
uly 1, 1953. 
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past 6 years. Carryovers at the beginning of the 1947-48 season were more than 
17 million bags; at the beginning of the current season, they were less than 6 
million bags. Total supplies, at a postwar peak of 52.4 million bags in 1948-49, 
are estimated at 46.3 million bags for 1953-54. 
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Coffee: World production, 1953-54 with comparisons 


[In thousands of bags ?] 


Average 








sainenmnsstsaguthiaiens | 
Continent and country 1951-52 | 1952-53! | 1953-541 
1935-36 to) 1946-47 to 
1939-40 1950-51 
North America 
Costa Rica 390 370 550 358 
Cuba 425 564 445 530 
Dominican Republic 347 348 442 467 
El Salvador 1, 091 1, 203 1 1, 365 1,073 
Guatemala 1, 002 1, 044 l, 1, 245 1, 200 
Haiti 538 617 595 700 
Honduras ‘ 57 | 131 | 197 249 
Mexico 959 | 1, 004 | 1, 1, 450 1, 250 
Nicaragua 280 293 | 400 3A0 
Other North America 3 251 311 | 420 5as 
Total, North America 5, 340 5, 885 6, 584 | 7, 109 6, 715 
South America 
Brazil 25, 340 18, 704 18, 100 19, 170 18, 100 
Colombia ‘ 4, 452 | 5, 840 | 6, 711 6, 308 | 6, 700 
Ecuador 254 2R0 238 | 389 | 380 
Peru 80 93 | 125 152 157 
Venezuela 940 | 698 | 608 900 600 
Other South America $- -- 83 26 41 41 39 
Total, South America — eal 31, 149 25 641 25, 823 26, 960 25, 976 
Afriva 
Angola 816 7 917 1, 083 
Rel in Congo 538 F 600 50 
Ethiopia 363 606 433 
French West Africa 5 940 1 983 1, 250 
Kenya 15 2 207 
M adagascar - . 467 689 | 617 
langanyika 240 168 279 
Uganda 514 440) 491 
Other Africa * 297 401 438 
Total, Africa... 2, 602 4, 331 5, 214 O19 378 
Asia and Oceania 
India oe 278 309 309 384 415 
Indonesia : 1, 961 485 967 1, 008 1, 525 
Yemen RO 99 65 67 80 
Other Asia and Oceania ’ 4 176 182 253 221 222 
° rotal, Asia and Oceania 2,495 1,075 1, 594 1, 680 2, 242 
World total r . 41, 586 36, 932 39, 215 40, 768 40, 311 
1 Preliminary 
‘ Bags of 132,276 pounds 


3 Includes British West Indies, Panama Republic, and Puerto Rico 

4 Includes Bolivia, Paraguay, and Surinam. 

5 Includes Dahomey, French Guinea, Ivory Coast, and Senegal 

6 Includes Cape Verde, French Cameroun, French East Africa, French Togoland, Liberia, Sao Tome and 
Principe, Sierra Leone, Spanish Africa, and Gold Coast. 

7 Includes French Indochina, North Borneo, Philippine Republic, Hawali, New Caledonia, and New 
Hebrides 
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CONSUMPTION PLUS INADEQUATE PRODUCTION HAVE 
RESULTED IN DEPLETING THE COFFEE RESERVES 


BAGS 


(MILLIONS) 2 
eserves ts 
Total Distribution for 


50 SYPPIY | production : consumption 





1946-47 1948-49 1950-5! 1952-53 1954-55 
MARKETING YEAR 





US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG 259 FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


‘The world consumption of coffee has remained relatively steady since the 1947— 
48 season. Distribution of coffee for the 6 years between 1947-48 and 1952-53 
averaged about 40.1 million bags. Distribution last season was relatively high at 
41.3 million bags. A distribution of that quantity during the current season would 
depend on the following factors: 

(1) The willingness of the producers to reduce the carryover by another 1 
million bags (based on current production estimates). Stock surpluses have been 
moved into consumption at a declining rate since 1947-48, when they were 
reduced by 3.9 million bags. In 1952-53, carryovers declined by less than 600,000 
bags. The willingness of producers to reduce carryovers further in 1953-54 will 
depend on their ability to do so and price incentives. 
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(2) The final 1953-54 production outturn in Brazil. Production estimates for 
Brazil are based on sdipatches to ports from the interior. Information on hold- 
ings of coffee in the interior is not available and these holdings may or may not be 
sizable in quantity. 

(3) The outlook for 1954-55. The extent of damage from frost in Brazil may 
influence the amount by which producers in that country are willing to reduce 
further the carrvover of coffee into the 1954-55 season. In other countries, 
production is increasing and these producers, with a still larger crop in sight, may 
be willing to reduce carryovers to a minimum under the impetus of high prices. 


OUTLOOK 


Trends in recent years have been toward increases in production in countries 
other than Brazil. Indications are that such increases will continue. Additional 
new plantings have been and are being made in most countries. It is such new 
plantings which have been the main contributors to additional supplies in the 
recent past. A considerable part of these new plantings have been made in 
countries producing coffees which are most acceptable in Kuropean markets. To 
the extent that those coffees fill Kuropean needs, the Western Hemisphere coffees 
will be freed for United States needs. Such prospects for increased production 
are heartening to consumers particularly because the supply of coffee for consump- 
tion is nearer and nearer equal to that being currently produced. 

The reserves have been progressively depleted; hence current production as- 
sumes greater importance as that depletion progresses. The present situation is 
one in which production plus the meager reserves just about balance with con- 
sumption 

The reserves are little above the amount needed to keep normal marketing 


processes running smoothly Under such a tight set of circumstances an upset in 
production such as frost, insect or drought assumes importance often greater than 
would be significant if supply were more near ample. The July 1953 frost in the 
State of Parana in Brazil had a serious effect on price. The effect of that frost on 


the 1953 harvest was minor. However, the effect on the trees and their produc- 
tivity potential for 1954-55 and for the next few crops is serious. It will be a 
principal factor holding total production at about 18 million bags in 1954-55. 

The July 1953 frost affected the area of Brazil, the northern part of the State 
of Parana, where the coffee trees are of optimum producing age. In 1953 this 
area of young trees produced about 9 percent of the total world’s coffee. It was 
estimated before the frost that north Parana would produce in 1954 about 6 
million bags. Since the frost that estimate for 1954 harvest has been reduced to 
1.5 million bags. 

It is estimated that trees in this same area will recover from that July 1953 
frost injury and produce 3 million bags in 1955; 5 to 6 million bags in 1956; and 
will level off at about 8 million bags in 1957 and 1958. It should be pointed out 
that this is a southernmost area and will be comparatively subject to recurring 
frost injury 

The Colombian Coffee Federation forecasts that the 1953-54 crop will likely 
match the record 1951-52 crop. Part of the reason for this favorable position is 
found in the coming into production of postwar plantings. Increases in new 
plantings have been and are being made in the majority of coffee-producing 
countries. The extent of such increases varies, but they appear to generally 
amount to about 5 percent per year. Increase in plantings in Brazil is not so 
extensive. 

There is important awakening in the values of, and needs for, technical develop- 
ments and improvements in coffee production. Out of such work can come most 
productive varieties and improved cultivation practices. 

(The testimony referred to by Mr. Cintra-Leite, follows:) 

(Excerpt from hearing of Banking and Currency Committee, held on January 
29, 1954:) 

* * * * * * * 

Senator Busu. Parenthetically and not at great length, will you tell us a little 


bit about the coffee problem that is before this subcommittee at the present time? 
What is the reason for coffee prices having skyrocketed the way they have? 
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STATEMENT OF CHESTER Dewey, PRESIDENT, Grace NaTIONAL BANK oF NEW 
York Crry, N. Y 


Mr. Dewey. I do not know if I wish to speak for the record. 

Senator Bus. I suggest that the gentleman’s office is right in the coffee 
district and is permeated constantly by the smell of coffee; so, he is an expert. 

Mr. Dewey. We have 9 coffee roasters on one side and 6 on the other. When 
we have the windows open in the spring we learn about coffee both ways. 

Senator BENNETT. Maybe you have a coffee problem that is more serious 
than ours. 

Mr. Dewey. Entirely off the record 

Senator MayBank. There are newspaper people here, the press is here, too, 
for your information. 

Mr. Dewey. Well, I may say that I have never seen any public recognition of 
the real basis for the rise in coffee prices, in my opinion. Everyone seems to skirt 
all the way around the fact. But the fact is that we taught the Latin Americans 
how to raise prices, and they were very apt pupils. Our Agriculture Department, 
which was steeped in the theory of restricting production, showed them the way 
to do it. Once they learned how to withhold coffee on the market, they just 
supplied the market each week a little less coffee than the market needed. It kept 
the poor roaster vipping and snapping at the supply; they were bidding against 
each other. Every once in a while the fellows would say, ‘If we could only get 
together legally, we could break this thing up, but the antitrust laws prohibit that.” 

I have watched them. They will wait as long as they can. They will say, 
“We are just not going to buy.”’ The other fellows can outwait them every time. 
They wait until the roasters are right down to the last canister, you might say, 
and then they must buy at a price about a quarter of a cent up. 

Senator MayBanK. What about the shortage 

Mr. Dewey. That is a recent development. I am referring to the rise from 
30 to 55 cents. 

Senator Bennett. That rise has been going on for months, vears, in fact. 

Mr. Dewey. It really started when the OPA went out. The rise was com- 
aratively gradual. It went from 15%4 up to a little over 20 cents. Then they 
ound it was sort of easy to put it up, and it went to 25 and then 30. Now, at 30 

cents the boys were making a pretty good thing. I am speaking now of the 
coffee growers. I have not checked up in the last year. I have a great many 
friends among the coffeegrowers, but they could make money at 30 cents. 

Senator Payne. I think, Mr. Dewey, if I may, the last figures that I saw, if they 
are correct, were made available to me yesterday, which showed there was an 
increase in the green coffee bean from November of 1953, when it was selling for 57 
cents a pound, to 74 cents a pound in January of 1954. That is a 30-percent 
increase during just that brief period of time. 

Mr. Dewey. That undoubtedly is the result of the frost in Brazil, which I 
think was underestimated. 

Senator MayBank. A frost, did you say? 

Mr. Dewey. Yes. 

Senator MayBanxk. Crop destruction? 

Mr. Dewey. The destruction by the frost. I think the effect was under- 
estimated. The roasters, as well as the importers, are all our good customers, 
but I think they underestimated the effect of that. 

Senator MayBankK. What would you estimate the crop shortage was, 30 
percent? 

Mr. Dewey. I do not know, sir. I am not an expert on that. I only watch 
the prices. 

Senator MayBanx. You do believe the shortage was greater than what people 
think it was? The frost did more damage than they thought it did at first? 

Mr. Dewey. Well, sir, you have to go back into the history a little bit. The 
Brazilians are experts at giving out poor crop reports. I think when the news 
first came out there was a disposition among the coffee fellows to say, ‘This is 
prt of the series of bear stories.”” I think they really underestimated the loss 
of coffee. 

Senator Busn. Mr. Dewey, one of your neighbors told me yesterday that the 
frost has created a reduction in the crop last year of some 3 million bags, which 
relates to an annual production of 14 million or 15 million bags. 

Mr. Dewey. Perhaps 17 million. 

Senator Busu. That 3 million is a pretty big factor, then, is it not? 
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Mr. Dewey. That is right. 

Senator BusH. Have you heard estimates that seem to confirm that size of loss? 

Mr. Dewey. Yes. They are estimates, and you know Brazilian estimates. 

Senator Busx. It might come from down there? 

Mr. Dewey. Yes. 

Senator Busu. Speculative? 

Mr. Dewey. That is right. 

Senator Busu. Do you feel that the recent rise in the price at retail here in 
this country—which is what all the coffee drinkers are interested in—is due to 
any unusual speculation in the coffee market? 

Mr. Dewey. In New York? 

Senator Busu. Yes. 

Mr. Dewey. In no way. 

senator Busu. Has coffee trading become feverish or excitable there? 

Mr. Dewey. No; I should not say so 

Senator Busn. If it had, your bank would know about it, would it not? 

Mr. Dewey. I think so. 

Senator Bus. You do not feel that speculators in the New York market have 
had anything substantial to do with this recent rise since last fall? 

Mr. Dewey. I do not rule out the fact that there may be some speculation from 
Brazil in the New York market. But bear in mind that a great many of the trans- 
actions in the New York market are hedging operations to protect people against 
losses. You know, we just would not deal with some firms if they did not hedge 
in the coffee prices. So, I think that accounts for a good deal of the activity. 

But you also know when the price dropped 2 cents a day, the full limit, that 
means if you are long you cannot sell. ‘There is no way you can sell. You can 
buy, but there is no way you can sell. 

Senator Busx. I thank you. 

Senator Payne. If it would be proper, I am just wondering, as I have been 
very much impressed with Mr. Dewey’s presentation on the Export-Import 
Bank situation, and his great knowledge of the coffee situation, because of his 
dealings and intimate acquaintance with it, if Mr. Dewey would be willing, 
for the benefit of the subcommittee investigating the coffee situation, on his 
return home, to send to the committee such other material as possibly he might 
be willing to make available from his personal observations. ‘That which perhaps 
he might have referred to in his remarks off the record, and so forth, which would 
add some enlightenment to the committee. 

In addition to that, | wanted to ask if in that same material, not asking that 
you give it now, you could include something along this line: It is true, is it not, 
that the European countries, which are pretty big coffee drinkers normally, have 
been increasing their demands upon the coffee markets because of the better 
availability of money from their angle? 

Mr. Dewey. That is right, and barter deals. 

Senator PAYNE. I am wondering whether or not if included in such a statement 
that you might be willing to make—we will treat it as off-the-record material for 
the benefit of the committee only, if you desire—you would be able to furnish an 
idea of what the price is that these European countries are buying the coffee bean 
for in comparison with what it is being bought for in this country; if you can secure 
the information? 

Mr. Dewey. Well, I guess I could secure the information on the surface, but 
so many things enter into that. There is the question of fluctuations in the value 
of the currency. If you are, for instance, selling coffee to Germany from Brazil 
and are selling it at one ratio of cruzeiros against deutschemarks, that is one 
thing. If you are selling at cruzeiros against the dollar, it is known what the 
price is. It does not make any sense to my mind to compare European prices 
with American prices unless you eliminate the factor of exchange. 

Senator PayNE. You have to give weight to those factors? 

Mr. Dewey. Absolutely; otherwise, you will fool yourself very, very severery. 

I may say that my whole sympathy in this whole picture is with the roasters, 
although we deal mostly with the importers. The poor roasters are simply being 
squeezed. They carry along as long as they can with their stocks of the lower- 
priced beans, and ultimately when they replace those beans they have to raise 
the price of coffee. 

Senator Payne. What is going to happen to these coffee-producing countries 
if the great mass of coffee drinkers in the United States do create a monopoly 
unto themselves and say, ‘‘We are just going to put the clamp down on this sort 
of thing’? 
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Mr. Dewey. That is what worries them more than anything else. 

Senator BeENNerr. You will find a reference to that in Mr. Dewey’s statement 
when he points out that in Latin America they are disturbed because we are 
anxious to get their product on one day and when we feel we have enough of it 
we want to cut it off. 

* * * * * * * 


Senator Beaty. This will end our hearings for the day. We are 
next scheduled to meet, I believe, March 16, when we will have 
representatives of the armed services and consumers before the 
committee. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
March 16, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 16, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON CoFFEE PRICES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:12 a. m., in room 457, Senate Office 
Building, Senator J. Glenn Beall (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Beall, Payne, and Frear. 

Also present: Walter H. Moorman, counsel; Donald L. Rogers, 
assistant counsel; and John R. Hancock, staff assistant. 

Senator Bratt. The meeting will be in order. Congressman 
Lantaff, will you make yourself comfortable? You may proceed 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appear- 
ing here this morning to make some brief observations on the coffee 
price situation which you are now studying. 

Senator Brau. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Lantarr. My name is William C. Lantaff, I am the Repre- 
sentative of the Fourth Congressional District of Florida. 

As you gentlemen know, many Floridians and in fact a sizable 
proportion of the people of my district, the fourth, have close economic 
and family ties with the Caribbean, Central and South American 
nations. Miami is the eastern gateway for the southward business 
and vacation traffic which has grown so rapidly since World War LI. 

Following the war, the Dade County Port Authority completed 
negotiations for the acquisition of the 36th Street Airport. Thus, 
in 1946, the Miami International Airport was born. Its amazing 
growth is well illustrated by the fact that in 1937, the airport handled 
some 21,000 domestic passengers and slightly over 47,000 international 
travelers. Last year, Senator, just 15 years later, the airport handled 
over 28 million domestic and nearly 700,000 international passengers. 
By 1952, the airport had become an important hub of international 
commerce, as over 105 million pounds of international cargo were 
handled. How has this growth affected the economy of our area? 

[t means a payroll of over $67 million annually. It means a total 
of over $120 million worth of local purchases in Dade County each 
year; over 19 percent of the airport employees live in Hialeah or 
Miami Springs, which has caused the number of residences in our area 
to increase well over 200 percent in the past 4 years. 
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Our economy, therefore, is interwoven with the future growth and 
success of the International Airport. That the future of this airport 
is dependent on the continued growth of commerce and trade with 
our Latin American friends is evidenced by the fact that by 1947, 
total exports to South American countries alone constituted 30 percent 
in dollar value of all United States exports by air. These figures are 
more than doubled when similar figures from Mexico, Cuba, and Cen- 
tral America are added and the conclusion may be drawn that well 
over half of all the international air traffic of the United States origi- 
nates or terminates in Latin America. 

I have recently introduced a bill, H. R. 3638, which would remove 
the excise tax on travel of American citizens to the Caribbean area. 

The chairman will recall that the Randall Commission report en- 
couraged the United States and all its departments to encourage 
tourism as a dollar source for the countries that we were seeking to 
do business with, pointing up that all restrictions should be removed 
that were now placed by the Government in the path of this tourist 
travel to the countries with which we were doing business. 

Of course, in the Caribbean area, where we have a limited economy 
based on limited agriculture and growing populations, tourism con- 
stitutes one of the major dollar sources to these people. I point this 
up as background material to show my interest in the coffee situation, 
because it is directly involved in the question of Latin American trade, 
with which we are so interested in the south Florida area and upon 
which our economy depends to a great deal. 

The coffee price controversy can take two main directions. It can 
result either in a welcome example of Inter-American economic co- 
operation—or stir up rancor and resentment which might never wholly 
subside. At a time when this hemisphere is trying to find solutions 
to its many pressing economic, social and political problems at the 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas, an appreciation of the part 
coffee plays in our relations is not only desirable but vital. 

This committee has a rare opportunity to bring out this important 
relationship in its search for a reasonable answer to why coffee costs 
what it does today. It can do much to dispel the apparent indifference 
with which Latin America has been regarded for all too long. 

All of us are aware of the attention being given to American protests 
over coffee prices throughout Latin America to statements by public 
figures encouraging reduced coffee consumption and to other suggested 
retaliatory action by this Government. Fortunately, most Latin 
Americans recognize that people in the United States are not fully 
aware of the supply and demand relationship which govern coffee 
prices, and welcome this opportunity to be heard. 

Going back some years we can recall how difficult it has been to 
make headway in our relationships with Latin America in the face of 
exploitation, greed, and indifference on our part. Nevertheless, I 
believe, and this is being borne out by the close cooperation apparent 
between North and South America at Caracas, that we are closer now 
to the solidification of this hemispheric spirit than at any other time. 

The personal emissary of the President of the United States to Latin 
America, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, told us in his report of the impor- 
tance of not stopping with the gains made thus far, but of doing still 
more to strengthen these ties. I quote from the conclusions of his 
report: 
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It seems evident that the first requirement is a better understanding in the 
United States of the importance of firm and abiding relationships between the 
United States and the nations of Latin America. Latin America is destined to 
be an economically powerful area of this globe. While it will always have eco- 
nomic relations with Europe and other parts of the world, its firmest and most ex- 
tensive relations can and should be with the United States. Good relations may 
call for new policies, actions, or legislation. These will come to fruition only if 
there is a broad comprehension of the great need for stable political, cultural, 
military, and economic cooperation 

I shall leave it with this committee whether this might not be the 
time to translate these conclusions into action. 

You have already heard at length from members of the coffee in- 
dustry, both in the United States and from the producing countries 
They have supplied this committee with expert opinion on “the market 
operations which govern the buying of coffee in the United States. 
Some of the basic facts about coffee are still not too well understood 
by many Americans, however. 

They know that the supply of coffee is temporarily out of balance 
as a result of two successive short crops in Brazil, the world’s largest 
producer, that present production is unequal to the increased world 
demand. ‘Those familiar with the growing and distribution of coffee 
have given you these facts. 

In the 1920’s the world supply of coffee was adequate to the world’s 
needs. A healthy market situation pre ‘vailed. The supply remained 
in balance with a growing demand. ‘The price of coffee was pretty 
much in line with the prices of other foods. Growers invested heavily 
in their plantations. 

Then came the crash of 1929 and prices of all commodities sank. 
Coffee was no exception; in fact, it fell further than the rest. This 
was due primarily to overproduction which resulted from heavy invest- 
ment in plantings which took place during the 1920’s. You all know 
the results of these disastrous prices as far as Latin America was 
concerned. Surpluses were dumped into the sea and, in Brazil, loco- 
motives burned coffee instead of coal. Plantations by the thousands 
were abandoned as farmers sought more profitable crop investments. 
Between 1930 and 1939, it is estimated that Brazil burned 78 million 
bags of coffee in a futile effort to stabilize world market prices. By 
1940, despite these efforts, prices were at their lowest since before 
World War I. You could buy a pound of good average coffee for 
21 cents. 

The coming of World War II meant more lean years for producers. 
The European market was virtually eliminated and stabilization con- 
trols in this country held all prices in bondage. At the end of the war, 
prices on most of the commodities Latin America buys from us rose 
sharply. There was no agitation about them, however, because 
everyone needed new American machinery and equipment to restore 
their broken or war-harassed economies and begin afresh. ‘The 
United States was virtually the only supplier the world had. 

Meanwhile, the immense coffee reserves of the 1930’s were about 
used up. The backlog of reserves was finally exhausted in late 1949. 
Here is what the United States Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service reported at the time: 

Since World War II, world coffee consumption has exceeded production and 
the difference has been supplied largely from coffee stocks in Brazil. The Brazil- 
ian Government stocks, however, were exhausted by August 1949 and there are 
no large stocks of coffee in other countries. (Foreign Crops and Markets, 
November 14, 1949; September 4, 1950.) 
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Prices rose sharply and then, as now, there was considerable criti- 
cism of the situation brought about, as everyone in the industry 
knew, by the failure of production to meet the expanded postwar 
demand. 

The Department of Justice investigated the charges made at the 
time and found nothing to substantiate them. The United Nations, 
the State Department, and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture all issued reports showing that price movements were due to 
entirely natural causes. 

Nevertheless, enough bad feeling was generated to undo much of 
the effort being made to unite the United States with Latin America 
in spirit and sympathy as well as economically. 

Prices, as you remember, rose in late 1949 and remained at that 
level. And, two-way trade with Latin America boomed, reaching 
a peak in 1951 of $74 billion. 

As you have heard, last year, just as Brazil’s new planting stimu- 
lated by the more encouraging prices of the postwar period were about 
to bear, Brazil’s crop suffered a severe setback from frost in the new 
growing areas of Parana. This misfortune followed a bad year in 
1952-53 when insects and drought wrought great damage. To see 
just what effect this has had on world production, I think, at this 
point, it would be helpful to refer to the five charts you see before you, 
copies of which you have appended to the mimeographed statement 
with which you have been supplied, and which appear at the end of 
my statement. 

The first, as you see, traces the decline in production during the 
late 1930’s and 1940’s and at the same time shows the consistent 
rise in coffee consumption. You will note that the two lines (produc- 
tion and consumption) appear destined to meet in 1953 or 1954 but 
that they suddenly fall away. This is due, of course, to the unfore- 
seen situation in Brazil. 

The Department of Agriculture at this time feels that the Brazilian 
crop will be affected for at least the next few years. How seriously is 
still guesswork. The Department points out that the State of Parana, 
which suffered the frost damage, is a zone subject to climatic fluctua- 
tions and therefore to recurrent frost injury. The market is in a 
precarious situation and, as you have been told, most people in the 
industry do not anticipate any immediate downward change in price. 

The second chart is extremely significant from the Latin American 
point of view. It shows that coffee represents well over one-third of 
all Latin America’s exports to this country. In 1953 it made up 40 
percent of their total exports to us. It is the cornerstone of trade 
between the United States and Latin America. It is the principal 
reason why Latin American countries bought almost $3 billion worth 
of United States products in 1953 despite declining world prices for 
many of their other raw material exports. 

The next chart illustrates this relatianship. You will note the 
title: “Coffee Dollars—Export Dollars.’’ Coffee is the largest single 
source of dollars with which to pay for our exports to Latin America. 
Last year nearly 50 percent of Latin America’s trade dollars were 
earned from coffee sales in the United States, enabling them to 
purchase, as I have said, nearly $3 billion worth of American goods. 

For the consumer I believe the next chart gives a practical demon- 
stration of what I have been saying about this relationship of coffee, 
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an import, to the prices of most United States foods which are grown 
domestically. The base period used, 1925-29, covers a period of 
comparative stability and prosperity, both in this country and Latin 
America. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, prices in the 
United States were about even. It was a time free from war, depres- 
sion, or overproduction, any of which distort prices. 

We can see that for a period of some 20 years, from 1929 until 1950, 
coffee lagged considerably behind “All foods,’”’ which rose steadily as 
the country recovered from the depression. You will note that not 
until 1950 did coffee again meet the index for ‘All foods,”’ for the first 
time in 20 years. 

I have not been able to illustrate the increases which occurred 
early in 1954 because the Bureau of Labor Statistics has not yet 
made these figures available. Obviously the margin of coffee’s lead 
over other food prices has lengthened somewhat. However, the 
chart bears out what I believe you already know about the history of 
coffee, that it is a commodity which has been produced at ruinously 
low prices for too long. This, in turn, has had a retarding effect on 
the economic development of a great part of Latin America. 

The last chart should be of interest to every American coffee drinker. 
It shows that, in terms of one’s personal income, a pound of coffee 
costs less now than it did almost 30 years ago. Even including the 
price increases which have occurred this year, the percent of disposable 
income, that is after taxes, which goes for a pound of coffee is still less 
than it was in the base period some 30 years ago. This again was 
the period when the index of coffee and prices of most other foods 
was ona par. It is also important to recognize that the consumer is 
now drinking 40 percent more coffee. 

If these charts do anything to clarify the position of coffee in our 
economy today, I hope it is that they emphasize the need to maintain 

balanced view of coffee prices. In 1950, when charges were made 
against the coffee-producing countries before waiting for the facts to 
be presented by competent authorities, Latin America’s confidence in 
our famous standards of fair play was undermined alarmingly. Our 
prestige everywhere in Latin America hit bottom. 

Today the atmosphere is considerably more relaxed, and visits to 
the coffee countries by responsible Americans have corroborated the 
news concerning the Brazilian crop which was not fully comprehended 
in the United States until prices suddenly turned upward last 
December. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Payne, | think it is only necessary to 
point to the indispensability of close cooperation between this country 
and its raw material suppliers in Latin America. Since World War 
Il we have spent billions throughout the world in an effort to build 
good will and roll back communism. Since July 1, 1945, of approxi- 
mately $43 billion distributed throughout the world, Latin American 

countries received only $921 million, or under 2 percent. And of this 

amount, more than one-half is in repayable loans. The Caracas 
Conference has conclusively proved that our Latin friends realize the 
immediacy and critical nature of the Communist danger. 

To sum up the score for coffee, it is the foundation for mutually 
profitable trade between us. American business now has over $6 
billion in direct private investments in Latin America. This reflects 
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a full measure of the confidence in the Latin American governments 
by private individuals in the United States. 

Let me give you a few statistics in the relations between Latin 
America and your States. In 1952, Latin America took 31.4 percent 
of total United States exports of machinery, tools, electrical products 
and other precision equipment made in Connecticut. Steel and 
rolling mills in Illinois contributed a substantial percentage of $220 
million in exports of steel mill products. Delaware certainly did not 
have a small share of the more than $300 million the chemical industry 
shipped to our neighbors in the South. And the port of Baltimore is 
in daily direct contact with the ports of Latin America. 

Coffee is also the largest single commodity that this country 
imports. Last year it amounted to 14 percent of our total imports. 
Coffee is more than a pleasure to drink. It is a necessity for the 
future development of still more diversified trade between Latin 
America and the United States. It will continue to be the basis of 
Latin America’s well-being. 

In the meantime, I have been told that the coffee countries are 
concentrating all efforts on raising production. 

This committee, in bringing coffee into its proper relationship to 
our dealings with these neighboring countries, is making a real con- 
tribution to a positive policy of cooperation and understanding. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Bratyi. Without objection, the charts appended to your 
statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The charts referred to follow:) 
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U.S. LATIN AMER. TRADE 
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Senator BratL. Do you have any questions, Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. | have no questions. 

Senator Bratt. Thank you very much, Congressman Lantaff, for 
coming over. 

The next witness is Mrs. C. D. Wright. 

As Mrs. Wright is not here, our next witness will be Mr. Thomas 
Pike, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logistics. Will 
you proceed, Mr. Pike? 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS PIKE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS 


Mr. Pike. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, it 
is a pleasure for me to appear before you this morning on behalf of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense Charles Thomas. 

My name is Thomas P. Pike. I am deputy to Mr. Charles Thomas. 
I have a very brief statement to make in regard to the responsibility 
of Mr. Thomas’ office in the general realm of procurement and 
distribution in relation to the armed services. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics is responsible for the development and establishment of 
policies and for coordination among the military departments. 
Operational and procedural matters are wholly the responsibility of 
the military departments themselves. Cross servicing and single 
procurement assignments may be normally developed by the military 
departments but are correlated and approved as policy matters by the 
office which I represent. 

In the case of coffee, the Department of the Army has been assigned 
single service procurement assignment. This assignment was orig- 
inally made in December of 1947, as a result of a policy promulgated 
by the Munitions Board at that time. 

This single service procurement assignment has been taken over by 
the Quartermaster Corps and is exercised in the city of New York 
by that section of the Army. 

Roasting and distribution arrangements have been established 
whereby the Army serves two large geographical areas, namely, 
Atlanta and Seattle, with the Navy serving the remaining two areas, 
Brooklyn and San Francisco. 

With this brief background I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may have in regard to the responsibility of our office in this 
matter, and will be happy to present to you gentlemen who are pre- 
pared to answer in detail the specific questions which you proposed 
in your letter to our office. 

Senator Beat. Does your office do the buying just for the Army 
or for the armed services? 

Mr. Piks. Our office, Mr. Thomas’ office, very specifically under its 

charter is precluded from engaging in any procurement matter. 

Mr. Chairman, our office is charged only with the responsibility 
of formulating policy in the field of procurement. In this particular 
situation it has been determined that it is a sound policy that one 
service be assigned the procurement responsibility, mainly the 

Senator Beaty. Do purchases clear through your office when they 
are ordered or does the purchase of any commodity clear through 
vour office? 

Mr. Pike. No, our responsibility ceases after the policy for pro- 
curement has been set and assigned to a specific armed service. F ial 
that time on all operational de tails on the buying and the distribution 
are handled by the military service, in this case the Army. 

Senator BEALL. Specifically, what would your office have to do 
with the buying or the processing of coffee? 

Mr. Pike. Absolutely nothing. 
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Senator Beaty. You set up'a policy but you in no way have any- 
thing to do with the purchase of coffee, the amounts that are to be 
bought, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct, sir. Those operational details are 
handled exclusively by the military department to whom the procure- 
ment assignment has been made. 

Senator Brauu. Your office does determine the need? 

Mr. Pike. No, we don’t have primary responsibility for that. 
The need of the requirements are developed by the military services 
themselves. Our office is charged with the responsibility of reviewing 
requirements, and if we detect any unreasonable requirement that has 
been developed by one of the military services, we have the responsi- 
bility of calling the attention of that service to that excess requirement. 

Senator Beau. For example, during World War II, when you had 
full manpower, the military took much of the coffee that was bought. 
Did that come before you in your office? 

Mr. Prxr. No. You say, “World War II.”’ Are you referring to 
the Korean war? 

Senator Brau. Either one. 

Mr. Pike. Our office, Mr. Chairman, was only chartered under 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 as of last year. Secretary Thomas did 
not assume his new duties as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply 
and Logistics until August of 1953. 

Senator Beaty. Your particular office and this innovation has only 
been in existence for the last year? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct, sir. Some of the functions that are still 
exercised by our office were originally handled by the Munitions 
Board. There has not been a blanket transfer of all the Munitions 
Board’s responsibility to our office. 

Senator Brau. Senator Payne, do you have any questions? 

Senator Payne. No. 

Senator Brati. Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Moorman. Mr. Pike, does the subcommittee understand that 
through the Office of the Secretary of Defense one of the services is 
detailed as a central procurement agency for coffee for the armed 
services? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. That central procurement agency is designated by 
the Secretary of Defense, and it is the Quartermaster General of the 
Army? 

Mr. Pixs. That is correct. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you have a representative from his office here 
today? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes; we do. We have several representatives from the 
Quartermaster General’s office. We have Colonel Maxwell, who is 
in a position to testify on questions you may wish to ask on the matter 
of procurement. 

Mr. Moorman. I had in mind Major Parsons, who is at the Quarter- 
master General’s office in New York, is he not? 

Mr. Prxe. I am not certain precisely where he is located. He is 
here today. He is prepared to answer questions that this committee 
may wish to put to him. 
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Mr. Moorman. Does the subcommittee understand, sir, that the 
Secretary of Defense lays down the operational and procedural policies 
for the various services in relation to the procurement of coffee? 

Mr. Pixe. Well, you have a matter of words there. I don’t think 
that “operational and procedural policies’? would be quite correct. 
The operations themselves and procedures themselves are considered 
as implementations of a broad policy, which is the responsibility of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. In other words, in this particular 
case it has been determined that it would be an economical and a sound 
procedure for one service to do all the buying for the several armed 
services on coffee. 

The actual details of procurement, as to how that is done, that 
again is a general responsibility of our office and is controlled primarily 
through the armed services procurement regulation, which is a re- 
sponsibility of our office to promulgate. 

Those are broad principles which must be adhered to by all of the 
contracting agencies of all the military services in their procurement 
of supplies and materiel. 

Mr. Moorman. Does your office have any specific instructions for 
the Quartermaster General in relation to the procurement of coffee? 

Mr. Pixe. No; no specific instructions. 

Senator Paynre. You do furnish, do you not, to the procurement 
activities of the Defense Department the basic information with regard 
to the manpower that must be supplied from time to time or future 
plans that may be in progress in the Department of Defense so that 
they can gage their procurement requirements on a set basis? 

Mr. Prk. Yes, that is correct. That information would come from 
the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, so that infor- 
mation is available to the Army for setting a sound procurement 
policy. 

Senator BraLu. You said a little while ago you reviewed the re- 
quirements for the armed services as to the different commodities 
that they used, materiel, and so forth? 

Mr. Pike. Yes. 

Senator Beaty. Have you made any recent surveys as to coffee? 

Mr. Pike. No, we have not. In that regard, that is a new function 
that has been assigned to our office. We are just now in the process 
of setting up a new organization, new personnel, new systems to enter 
into that phase of a single responsibility, namely, requirements, 
review and analysis which has been assigned to our office. We have 
not accomplished any specific requirements, review, and analysis on 
coffee. 

Senator Bratt. When you review it you will go into the stock on 
hand and the manpower that is now in the armed services, and the 
requirements that they would need in the immediate future? 

Mr. Pike. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Bratt. How much supply do you think the armed services 
should have in the future? 

Mr. Prxe. How much in the future? 

Senator Beauty. In weeks or months. 

Mr. Pike. That, again, is a matter that has not been specifically 
enjoined upon the armed services by our office. We have in the 
course of study and in preparation now a directive having to do with 
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inventory levels. The general aim is, of course, to get inventory 
levels down to the minimum safe w orking levels for the various types 
of supplies, materiel, commodities, and so forth, that the armed 
services buy. 

I believe that the Army has been procuring on a basis of roughly 4 
months, plus or minus stock on hand. But that has been a decision 
that has been developed by the Quartermaster Corps in their procure- 
ment office, and has not as yet, in specific regard to coffee, been given 
to them as a specific instruction by our office. 

Senator Beau. As I understand it, coffee is a commodity that will 
keep, which can be preserved for some time. You don’t have to use 
it right away as with fresh vegetables. I understand it can be stored 
for several years. Do you think it should be the policy of the armed 
services to buy when there is a surplus and curtail the buying when 
there is a shortage? : 

Mr. Pike. No, sir, I do not. We have used sound procurement 
policy in our office. It is, therefore, one of our aims to inject as much 
sound judgment and good practice as we can, having in mind at all 
times that good procurement policy must be consonant with the 
missions that the various divisions of the Armed Forces have assigned 
to them 

But in coffee, as in well as in many other areas, I believe it is pretty 

generally recognized that in the past excessive stocks have been 
procured. We have surpluses, both obsolete and just stocks plainly 
excess to current and mobilization requirements in many classifications. 
We are undertaking studies of all of these in an attempt to set it forth 
plainly. As I say, we have a directive that is under study at the 
present time which will give broad guidance to the military services 
in connection with proper, sound stock levels. 

Certainly, in a commodity like coffee that will not last forever—I 
don’t know how long it will last when it is put up in tins—but 

Senator Brau. The coffee, for instance, that is grown in 1953 need 
not necessarily be drunk in 1954; it could be consumed in 1955 or 
1956, a couple of years later, as I understand? 

Mr. Pike. If it were properly put up in vacuum tins, I would 
suppose so. IJ am not an expert, sir, on the subject 

Senator Beaty. Generally speaking, do you ollow the practice of 
commercial business, buy when the market is low, knowing you have 
a certain amount of stockpile to maintain, and try to have that 
take care of the situation when there is a shortage? Do you think 
that is a good policy for the armed services to follow? 

Mr. Pike. To buy when prices are low? . 

Senator Bratt. When there is a surplus. 

Mr. Pike. Your question, sir, if I understand it, is, Do I think it 
is good policy for the armed services to buy coffee when prices are low 
and there is a surplus on the market? 

Senator Breau. Yes, and stockpile. 

Mr. Pike. I wouldn’t say that would be the only criteria that 
should be used, that after all we have a tremendous problem in 
warehouse space in our distribution system, and that it would be 
incumbent in addition to that as a factor, which is certainly a factor 
which should be given due weight in sound procurement policy, that 
an excessive amount should not be bought up. 
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Due consideration should be given for a proper stock level so that 
our depots, posts, camps and stations are not overloaded with any 
single commodity. 

Senator Beau. In wartime we have regulation of commodities in 
order that the armed services may have priority, which is correct. 
But in peacetime the armed services have to go out and buy regardless 
of price. In peacetime, don’t you feel that if the price is right the 
supply should be purchased in a sufficient amount to stockpile? 

Mr. Pike. You say, ‘‘stockpile.’”’ I am not sure that I understand 
precisely what you mean. I don’t think we look upon coffee as an 
item to stockpile. We are stockpiling certain raw materials— 

Senator Bray. You say that you don’t know how far in advance 
to buy your coffee. Assuming that you buy it for 4 months ahead 
of what your foreseeable demands are, I just wondered when you 
have a stockpile whether it would be a good thing, in your opinion, 
to curtail your buying? 

Mr. Pike. When we have a stockpile on hand would it be a good 
thing? 

Senator Brau. Yes. 

Mr. Pixs. Surely. 

Senator Beauu. Particularly when you have a shortage in the 
market? 

Mr. Pike. Ordinary prudence would dictate that. 

Senator Beaty. Do you think that is being followed now in the 
armed services? 

Mr. Pixs. I am very frank to admit, sir, I do not have knowledge 
of that current situation in the armed services at the present time. I 
would say, though, that if anything comes from this inquiry that in- 
dicates that sound procurement policy has not been used, our office 
would be intensely interested in having that information, and would 
be interested in taking steps to effect policy changes that night be 
indicated to bring those practices in line. 

Senator Beau. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have no questions. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We ap- 
preciate your testimony. 

Our next witness is Major Parsons. Major, you may proceed. 
Will you outline specifically what your duties are in the Army? We 
are particularly interested in your duties in relation to coffee. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. DON R. PARSONS, CHIEF, GENERAL PROD- 
UCTS BRANCH, PURCHASING DIVISION, NEW YORK QUARTER- 
MASTER MARKET CENTER, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Major Parsons. My name is Maj. Don R. Parsons. I am Chief 
of the General Products Branch, Purchasing Division, New York 
Quartermaster Market Center. 

For the past 4 years I have been the contracting officer concerned 
with procuring green coffee for the various departments. 

The New York Quartermaster Market Center is a part of the Quar- 
termaster market center system which has its headquarters in Chi- 
cago. The New York center is responsible for purchasing, among 
other items, all of the green coffee for the Armed Forces. The De- 
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partment of the Army—and specifically the Quartermaster General— 
is responsible for procuring green coffee for the military under a De- 
partment of Defense single service purchase assignment. 

Green coffee requirements are determined by the military depart- 
ments and transmitted by the Office of the Quartermaster General 
through Headquarters, Quartermaster Market Center System, Chi- 
cago, to the New York Quartermaster Market Center in New York 
for necessary procurement action. This is accomplished through what 
is known as a procurement directive. 

All of the green coffee purchased for the Armed Forees comes from 
two Latin American countries, Brazil and Colombia. Santos coffee 
which comes from Brazil and the Colombian coffee which comes from 
Colombia are the only two types which have been procured. The 
armed services some time ago determined to standardize on these 
two types of coffees. Standardization on a blend of two coffees, avail- 
able in large quantities at all times, greatly simplifies distribution 
problems and avoids handling a great number of different varieties, 
types, grades, and packs, which may result in unbalanced stocks and 
nonavailabilities of the specific items and quantities required. 

Procurement of green coffee is effected in accordance with the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, which is the basic govern- 
ing statute for armed services procurement, and implementing 
regulations thereunder. 

The present method of procuring this commodity is by negotiation. 
A document called a Notice of Intent to Purchase (NIP) is prepared 
and a copy forwarded to each coffee supplier who has indicated an 
interest in bidding on Government requirements. A green coffee 
bidders’ list is maintained by the New York Quartermaster Market 
Center and any supplier who qualifies as a regular dealer under the 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act is added to 
the list by indicating to us that they desire to bid on Government 
green coffee requirements. Bidders either mail or telegraph their 
offers to our office. These offers are usually submitted on a lot basis. 
The lots are generally in multiples of 500 bags and carry different 
prices which vary by a fraction of a cent. A bidder may submit 
bids on one or more lots. Usually the dealers are importers who do 
not actually own coffee in the quantities required by the Armed Forces. 
Short-term options are secured by the importers from their agents 
in Brazil and Colombia and we are given approximately 24 hours to 
accept or reject their offers. Under the negotiated procurement 
policy, if there is an indication that lower prices may be secured, 
bidders are contacted after offers are received and given the oppor- 
tunity to reduce their prices. Awards in all cases are made to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Green coffee is purchased f. 0. b. cars or trucks United States port 
of entry or f. o. b. United States destination. In a few instances 
green coffee has been purchased f. a. s. vessel Brazil and c. a. f. ship- 
side warehouse Colombia for delivery direct to Europe. The green 
coffee is graded and cup tested by the United States Army Coffee 
Advisory Committee of the National Coffee Association of the United 
States to determine whether the coffee being tendered against a par- 
ticular contract meets specification requirements. 

As a matter of interest a comparison of the quantity of green 
coffee imported in the United States during calendar years 1952 and 
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1953 with the quantity procured by Department of Defense during 
this period reveals that the Department of Defense only purchased 
3.12 percent of this country’s imports. 

Pursuant to request of the committee all contracts consummated 
for the calendar years 1952, 1953, and 1954 indicating the name and 
address of contractors, quantity purchased, and average price paid 
by type has been compiled and copies are hereby made available. 
In computing the average prices on these contracts no consideration 
was given to discounts which may have been involved. However, 
for the information of this committee almost all of the contracts 
carried discount terms of 1 percent, 20 days. 

Senator Brau. Major, do you do all your buying through brokers? 
You don’t buy from any growers? 

Major Parsons. All of our purchases, Senator, are made from 
importers. I understand a few of those individuals actually own 
plantations in South America. However, they are classified here as 
importers. 

Senator Bratt. How much of a stockpile do you have? How 
many weeks or months do you buy in advance? Manpower in peace- 
time is known. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND C. BURNETT, OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Burnerr. May I suggest, we have someone else who is more 
familiar with stock levels talk about that matter. 

Senator Bratt. Anytime that you want to refer a question you 
may do so. 

Mr. Burnett. Major Hayes, would you mind coming forward? 
Major Hayes is from the Office of the Quartermaster General. 1 
think he can give us a little better information as far as the Army is 
concerned as to the matter of distribution and stock levels. 

Commander Tolleson of the Navy is also available and is prepared 
to give a very brief statement covering that general area, if you 
prefer to have it first. 

Senator Brau. The question is directed to just what is in line 
with your duties. 

Major Parsons. I would like to point out that I purchase from a 
purchase directive which I recieve. The directive specifies the amount 
of coffee I am to buy. The requirements therein have already been 
determined by other activities. 

Senator BEALL. Your specific duties are that you get a requisition 
from one of the camps or bases and you buy what they say they are 
going to need for the next few months? 

Major Parsons. Not specifically, sir. The Department of the 
Navy prepares their purchase request for their requirements on a 
monthly basis. They forward that request to the Quartermaster 
General. The Quartermaster General also calculates Army and Air 
Force requirements on a monthly basis. Those directives are for- 
warded to our headquarters in Chicago, which in turn transmits them 
to our office for procurement. 

Senator Beau. How far in advance are you buying now? 
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Major Parsons. We purchase coffee approximately from 60 to 9C 
days in advance. 
Senator Brau. Ninety days ahead? 
Major Parsons. Yes. 
oe Beau. Major, will you introduce yourself for the record, 
please? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. MELVIN B. HAYES, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Major Hayes. My name is Melvin B. Hayes. 

Senator Brau. Do you have a statement that you want to make? 

Major Hayes. My duties are in the Distribution Division of the 
Office of the Quartermaster General, where we determine the Army 
and Air Force requirements which serve as the basis for the procure- 
ment that Major Parsons has just completed speaking about. 

Having just come in to relieve Colonel Maxwell, I do not have a 
prepared statement to make to the committee. I will attempt to 
answer any questions. 

Senator Brau. Before you came to your present position, were 
you in purchasing? 

Major Hayes. I was in the supply control field. 

Senator Breau. You are just going into purchasing? 

Major Hayes. I am not in purchasing now, sir. 

Senasor Beatu. What are you doing? 

Mr. Burnett. Senator, I am Mr. Burnett from the Office of General 
Counsel, Office of the Quartermaster General. I might explain to 
you that in the Office of the Quartermaster General we are organized, 
insofar us procurement and distribution are concerned, into what we 
call the Distribution Division. The Distribution Division is where 
the actual requirements computation is effected. Major Hayes is in 
that division and is concerned with computation and handling of 
requirements and distribution on subsistence. 

Procurement matters from at least the Office of the Quartermaster 
General level are handled in the Procurement Division. Major 
Parsons is in a field purchasing agency of the Quartermaster Corps 
in New York, which handles the particular commodity, coffee. 

Sir, I might explain that we had planned to have Commander 
Tolleson of the Navy attempt to answer the questions with respect 
to distributive problems and stock levels on a composite basis for the 
armed services. Commander Tolleson is prepared with a very brief 
statement, if you would like to hear him. 

Senator Bratt. Thank you. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. If I understand correctly, there is a unified system 
of purchasing now; in other words, so far as the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps are concerned, it is all handled under one 
procurement? 

Major Parsons. Yes. 

Senator Payne. To your knowledge are any of the supplies that 
are purchased by the Armed Forces and for the use of the Armed 
Forces utilized by other services of the Government or any other 
agency? 
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Major Parsons. As far as I know, they are not. The Senator is 
specifically referring to the fact that we may supply coffee to another 
Government agency. 

Mr. Burnett. Senator, may I vary that just slightly? I will ask 
Major Hayes to verify this. We have just concluded an informal 
understanding with the General Services Administration that we will 
supply from our Atlanta roasting plant certain roasted coffee to the 
General Services Administration for local penitentiary consumption. 

Major Hayes. There are 3 penal institutions in that area. It 
amounts to approximately 5,000 pounds a month. 

Senator Payne. Outside of the regular Armed Forces use, that is 
the only outside activity that you know of? 

Major Hayes. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Let me ask this, if | may: Do you happen to have 
any information as to what you figure the cost of—let’s assume this 
the coffee is first received at some point, where I presume your roasting 
activities are set up? Do you have any cost information there as to 
the cost of roasting, preparation, and packaging? 

Mr. Burnett. Senator, may I suggest that Commander Tolleson 
of the Navy is prepared to discuss that question with you, sir. 

Senator Payne. Commander, perhaps so we can follow this through 
in sequence, I will wait and not ask you this question now but after 
we have finished with the other witnesses. I don’t have any other 
questions. 

Senator Beaty. Counsel Moorman. 

Mr. Moorman. Major Parsons, do you have specific directives 
here from the Quartermaster General in relation to procurement of 
coffee? 

Major Parsons. No, sir; I do not have copies available. 

Mr. Moorman. You may not have them with you, but the Quar- 
termaster General has specific regulations that govern his subordi- 
nates, such as you, in relation to the purchase? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir; we do have specific regulations that 
govern these procurements. 

Mr. Moorman. Can you state without referring to them what his 
instructions are in relation to letting bids? 

Major Parsons. Well, as I pointed out, at the present time we are 
procuring green coffee by negotiation. Under this procedure we 
prepare and send a copy of a notice of intent to purchase to each 
coffee supplier who has indicated his desire to bid on Government 
requirements. 

This notice of intent to purchase outlines to them what specification 
the coffee has to meet, the delivery date, and gives them a chance to 
submit their offers to us. 

We also tell them in the notice of intent to purchase when the 
offers have to be submitted. 

Mr. Moorman. Then you only send the notice of intent to purchase 
copy to those brokers and other dealers who indicate an intention 
to bid? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir, that is correct. We maintain a green 
coffee bidders list at the New York Quartermaster Market Center, 
and any supplier of green coffee, who is classified as a regular dealer 
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under the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, is 
added to that list if they indicate to us that they desire to bid on 
Government requirements of green coffee. 

Mr. Moorman. After they indicate an intention to bid on Govern- 
ment purchases here, do you submit to them specifications as to the 
particular kind of coffee you are going to purchase? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. Who lays that specification down? 

Major Parsons. The specification, sir, is a Federal specification. 
It is available from the Government Printing Office. We also furnish 
copies of the specification to bidders free of charge. 

Mr. Moorman. Those specifications, if I understood your testi- 
mony, refer to Santos coffee exclusively? 

Major Parsons. Santos and Colombian coffee. 

Mr. Moorman. Are you familiar, Major, with what is referred to 
in the trade as “S, and U. contracts’? 

Major Parsons. No, sir, I am not. The S and U contracts I 
understand are connected with the stock exchange setup. I am not 
familiar with those definitions. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you know of your own knowledge whether the 
sellers of the coffee on these contracts are all members of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange? 

Major Parsons. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you know whether any sellers of coffee bid on 
the Government’s offers to buy other than members of the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange? 

Major Parsons. No, sir. I know they are all members of the 
National Coffee Association. But I de not know whether or not 
they are members of the exchange. 

Mr. Moorman. Could you tell the subcommittee, sir, why you deal 
exclusively in Brazilian-Colombian coffee, that is, Santos coffee? 

Major Parsons. They have attempted to standardize on the blend 
of these 2 coffees primarily because these 2 coffees are available in 
— quantities te take care of the requirements for the Armed 

orces. 

Mr. Moorman. You say they have attempted to standardize. 
Whom do you refer to? 

Major Parsons. The Armed Forces, sir. We have standardized on 
the blend of these two coffees primarily because both of these types of 
coffee are available in large quantities. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you have available for the subcommittee a copy 
of your specifications in relation to the coffee that you are going to 
buy at this time? 

Major Parsons. I have a copy of the contracts. 

Mr. Moorman. May the subcommittee have a copy of that? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred.to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Moorman. Would you tell the subcommittee, Major, when the 
last notice to purchase coffee was made? 

Major Parsons, The last notice was sent out in all probability last 
week, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. To refresh your recollection I refer to a press re- 
lease which stated that the Army Quartermaster General anncunced 
on March 12 his intention to buy 3,656,000 pounds of green coffee. 
Would that have been the last 

Major Parsons. That was the last one, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you know why you chose to buy that amount of 
coffee at this particular time with the prices as high as they are? 

Major Parsons. No, sir. The only thing I know about it is that 
it is a Department of the Navy requirement. We received the re- 
quirement from the Navy. The Navy is controlling it in that they 
have asked us prier to making the award and after we received the 
prices to notify them ef what prices we received and they will then 
evaluate their steck position again as compared to the prices that we 
are going to have te pay to ascertain whether or not the procurement 
is to go through or iether their requirement is to be canceled. 

Mr. Moorman. In negotiating those contracts ultimately, after the 
offers are made as to the prices, are there any substantial differences 
in the prices between the brokers and what they sell to the Gevern- 
ment for that you run into in the negotiaticn of the contracts? 

Major Parsons. The Munitions Board completed a study some 
time ago, and in this study they pointed out that Goverrment procure- 
ments, with very few exceptions were below the stock exchange price 
on the day of procurement. 

Mr. Moorman. In your written statement, Major, didn’t you state: 

In a few instances green coffee has been purchased FAS vessel Brazil and CAF 
shipside warehouse Colombia for delivery direct to Europe. 

Major Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Moorman. Do yeu specifically solicit the importers in Brazil 
and Columbia to offer bids on coffee? 

Major Parsons. Each of those contracts, sir, was made with an 
importer here in the States. The Government accepted the coffee in 
South America. 

Mr. Moorman. Did you purchase it any cheaper here by buying it 
shipside in those countries than dockside New York? 

Major Parsons. No, sir, considering the freight I dou’t believe we 
did. However, in view of the fact that we weuld have to handle it 
after it arrived in the States in erder to get it te Europe and stcre it 
here until a ship was available, this is where yeur saving occurred, be- 
cause the coffee was shipped direct from South America to Europe. 

Mr. Moorman. After the coffee is purchased by vour Department 
the delivery is made to dockside New York, the warehouse? 

Major Parsons. I beg your parden? 

Mr. Moorman. The delivery of the green coffee that you purchased 
is finally made by the seller where? 

Major Parsons. We buy Army coffee f. 0. b. cars or trucks port of 
entry. We buy it New York port of entry; New Orleans port of 
entry; San Francisco and Seattle ports of entry. 

Mr. Moorman. Where do you send it for storage then? 

Major Parsons. It is distributed primarily direct to the coffee- 
roasting plants. 
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Mr. Moorman. All the green bean coffee is sent to the roasting 
plants? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir; or to the depot charged with the re- 
sponsibility of backing up that roasting plant. It may not be sent 
specifically to a roasting plant. 

Mr. Moorman. Do they have roasting plants in Europe? 

Major Parsons. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Moorman. How many? 

Major Parsons. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, may I suggest that Mr. Jedlicka answer that 
question. 

Mr. Moorman. We will pursue that later. Major Parsons, 
another question: After this coffee is delivered here f. 0. b., is it in- 
spected by a representative of the Quartermaster General to see that 
it meets specifications? 

Major Parsons. No, sir. It is inspected by the National Coffee 
Association. The inspection is actually done by the United States 
Army Coffee Advisory Committee, which is a part of the National 
Coffee Association of the United States. 

Mr. Moorman. An inspection is made by the Army’s own per- 
sonnel? 

Major Parsons. It is not Army personnel, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. Is there any cost to the Army for the civilian 
inspectors? 

Major Parsons. Not directly. The contractors that we purchase 
from have to pay the National Coffee Association 8 cents a bag for 
this inspection service. 

Mr. Moorman. The Army doesn’t have to meet that directly. 

Major Parsons. No, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. But indirectly 

Major Parsons. Indirectly, we would. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Major. That is all for 
the moment. Major Hayes. 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, we have Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell back with 
us. If I may suggest, I think I would prefer to have Colonel Maxwell 
testify. He unfortunately had to leave for just a few minutes. 

Senator Brau. Colonel, would you state you full name and title 
for the record? 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. JOHN W. MAXWELL, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Colonel Maxweti. My name is Lt. Col. John W. Maxwell, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, Department of the Army. 

Senator Brau. Specifically, what do you do? 

Colonel Maxweuu. I am Chief of the Subsistence Division of the 
Quartermaster General’s Office. My responsibilities are with respect 
to the determination and requirements for and the distribution of non- 
perishable subsistence, of which coffee is one item, for Army and Air 
Force. 

Senator Brau. You distribute; you don’t actually buy? 

Colonel Maxweti. We don’t buy. We make the determination 
of requirements, the quantities that are to be procured, the distribu- 
tion to be made on those procurements after 
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Senator Brau. Then you send in a requisition? 
Colonel Maxwe.u. On the basis of requirements determinations 
we prepare a procurement request which cites the specifications, 
quantities desired, and delivery schedule, time for delivery, citing the 
necessary funds to effect that procurement. The request then goes 
to our Procurement Division, who in the past have initiated the 
procurement directives for such items. 

Following that, the procurement directive is then forwarded to the 
headquarters of the Quartermaster Market Center System to effect 
the purchasing actions. 

Senator Brat. How far in advance do you buy? 

Colonel Maxwe tt. Sir, we effect our studies—we are speaking 
particularly of coffee—on a quarterly basis. Every 3 months we make 
a study of our stock position. The study period projects the con- 
sumption time ahead for 10 months. That is based on the fact that 
we consider 120 days of supply, we consider 120 days of procurement 
leadtime, and an ending level of 60 days of supply. 

Senator Bratu. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have no questions. 

Senator Bratt. Mr. Moorman? 

Mr. Moorman. What time of the year do you call upon the respec- 
ee for their estimates as to the amount of coffee they will 
need? 

Colonel Maxwetit. We determine that in my office. We are 
furnished projected strengths for both the Departments of the Army 
and Air Force. We are furnished the redeployment planning for 
both the Departments of the Army and Air Force. 

On the basis of the strength furnished to us by the responsible 
agencies, on the basis of the consumption factors for each of the 
various feeding groups established throughout the world—and by the 
way, we have 67 feeding groups; they are major units which are 
authorized to requisition supplies independently—each of the feeding 
groups determine the factor or the quantity that each man will be 
authorized for feeding of various items within the Executive order 
which establishes the maximum allowance of food. 

Utilizing these factors, which have to be approved by the Air 
Materiel Command if it is an Air Force installation, or by our office 
if it is an Army installation, times the strengths for these various 
units, projected with the time element involved, we effect the determi- 
nation of quantities that must be purchased. 

Mr. Moorman. You are operating under the supervision of the 
Quartermaster General? 

Colonel Maxwe.t. Very definitely. 

Mr. Moorman. The distributions of coffee that you make are from 
his central storehouse, as it were? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you know the specific amounts that you dis- 
tribute to the Navy and Marine Corps? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I might have to explain slightly, sir. There 
are 4 coffee-roasting plants now operating, 2 of which are operated 
by the Department of the Army and 2 by the Department of the 
a Each of these roasting plants is charged with the supply of 
all services, that is, all departments of defense 
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Mr. Moorman. Let me interrupt you a moment, Colonel. Does 
the subcommittee understand that you distribute the coffee to the 
various services or does the officer in charge of the roasting plant de- 
termine how much they will get? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. We effect a determination for the requirements 
for the two roasting plants that are operated by the Department of 
the Army, sir. That is the Atlanta plant and the Seattle plant. 

The Atlanta plant and the Seattle plant are charged with a supply 
for all departments within a geographical area established for those 
two plants. That area is limited by the lowest delivered cost of the 
roasted and ground coffee. The Navy installations within the area 
which we are responsible to supply requisition their requirements 
directly on the roasting plant. The Army and Air Force installations 
within that geographical area requisition their requirements on the 
responsible distribution depot. However, my office determines the 
requirements of green-bean coffee for the operation of the Atlanta 
and Seattle plants, based upon the known strengths of troops that 
will be supplied by those two depots. 

Mr. Moorman. Who in the Quartermaster General’s Office, Colo- 
nel, would know specifically how much coffee the Navy received in a 
year, the Air Force received in a year, and the Army received in a 
year? 

Colonel MAxweE tut. Sir, we are advised, for purposes of the Muni- 
tions Board study report, supplied to Agriculture, as to the purchase 
requirements for the Navy in coffee on an annual basis. 

Mr. Moorman. Who would know specifically how much the Navy 
got out of your central storehouse of green-bean coffee purchased? 

Colonel Maxweut. That would have to be furnished us by the 
roasting plant proper. 

Mr. Moorman. Then the Quartermaster General has no record of 
that; that would be from a roasting plant? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. That is right. 

Mr. Moorman. You wouldn’t? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. To tell you exactly the quantity supplied we 
would have to go to the roasting plant. 

Mr. Moorman. Then your office wouldn’t know whether that 
green-bean coffee from the central stock went to any agencies other 
than the Armed Forces; would it? 

Colonel MaxweE ut. Yes, sir. There is no authority for the issue 
of coffee to other agencies—I am speaking of agencies outside the 
Department of Defense- 

Mr. Moorman. You wouldn’t know whether the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force after they bought the coffee would release it to any other 
agency? 

Colonel Maxwe.i. We would have no information. I would see 
no basis as to how they would ever do that. They have no authority 
to effect the release of those supplies to any outside agencies. 

Senator Breau. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Beau. Senator Frear? 

Senator Frear. No questions. 

Senator Beatit. Thank you, Colonel Maxwell. We will ask Mr. 
Jedlicka to come forward. 
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_ Mr. Burnerr. Mr. Jedlicka has no prepared statement. He is 
just here to assist in asnwering any technical questions the com- 
mittee might have in connection with coffee roasting. 

Senator Beaty. Would you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF ANTON JEDLICKA, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 


Mr. Jepiicka. My name is Anton Jedlicka. I am with the Quar- 
termaster General’s Office. My responsibility is to supervise the 
production in the coffee-roasting plants. 

Senator Beau. You supply the production to the 

Mr. JepuicKa. Supervise the production. I do not actually run 
the plants. There are people in the plants that are operating them. 

Senator Beaty. You just supervise it? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Beaty. You have only two plants in the United States? 

Mr. Jepiicka. Yes, sir. There are two plants in the Army, one 
in Atlanta and one in Seattle. 

Senator Beat. You say, “in the Army.” Those are the only two 
plants in the armed services? 

Mr. Jepiicka. No, sir. The Navy has 2 plants also, 1 in Brooklyn 
and 1 in San Francisco. 

Senator Beat. Do you supervise those, too? 

Mr. JepuicKka. No, sir. 

Senator Beatt. The Army has a roasting plant in Europe? 

Mr. Jepuicka. There are a number of small plants in Europe. The 
plants are what were known as mobile plants during the war. After 
the war ended they remained in Europe, and they are utilized in 
strategic locations wherever there are concentrations of troops. 

Senator Beatu. All the coffee that the troops use in that particular 
location is processed in those plants? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Beaty. You don’t have anything to do with the actual 
buying? 

Mr. Jepurcka. No, sir. 

Senator Beaty. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. Are you aware of the costs of production from the 
time you get the green bean through to the time when it is in the 
prepared state for use by the Armed Forces? 

Mr. JepuicKa. Yes, sir; in our own plants, I am. I wouldn’t be 
familiar with the Navy. 

Senator Payne. Would you want to give me from your own infor- 
mation approximately the cost of preparing the coffee from the time, 
forgetting what the cost was of the green bean, the actual cost of 
roasting and preparing it for shipment? 

Mr. Burner. Senator, would it be acceptable to you if Com- 
mander Tolleson handled that question on a composite basis for the 
Navy and Army? Mr. Jedlicka is prepared to answer it for the 
Army. 

Senator Payne. The witness has stated that he is familiar with the 
roasting plants of the Army. I would like to have the figures for the 
Army, and then I will be glad to hear what the commander has to say 
about the costs of the Navy. 
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Mr. Jepuicka. Our costs vary from time to time in the plants 
because of local conditions, labor costs, and the purchase of the 
packing materials. 

Senator Payne. Let’s take a date then, if we can, let’s say Decem- 
ber 1953. What was the approximate cost then? 

Mr. Jepuicka. December of 1953 

Senator Payne. Am [ given to understand that no uniformed 
personnel are employed in the operation of these roasting plants? 

Mr. JepiicKa. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. They are all civilian personnel? 

Mr. JepuicKka. Yes, sir; all civilian personnel. ‘The average price 
of roasting and packing coffee into a 20-pound can, which is the stand- 
ard pack which we are using, averages about 3} cents, that is, the 
roasting of the coffee, the grinding of the coffee, and the packing of 
the coffee and the materials used in the package, that is, the 20- 
pound can and the cases and straps. 

Senator Payne. 3% cents per pound? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. That was in the period, to be specific, around 
December 1953, we will say. 

Mr. Jepuicka. It varies from 3% to 4 cents. Sometimes the cases 
cost more. 

Senator Payne. Five cents would be ample? 

Mr. JepiicKa. Five cents would definitely be ample. 

Senator Payne. That includes the cost of the container? 

Mr. Jepiicka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frear. Just to follow that questioning, what does your 
container cost? 

Mr. Jepuicka. The last price that I am cognizant of is around 39 
cents apiece for a 20-pound can. 

Senator Frear. Then the average of your 3% cents is 2 cents for 
the container? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes. The container represents the biggest portion 
of the cost. 

Senator Frear. That would vary, of course, with the different 
sizes of containers that you might use other than a 20-pound con- 
tainer? 

Mr. Jepiicka. We do not use any other size than a 20-pound can. 
It is not a standard commercial package. 

Senator Payne. Of course, it could be well assumed that a smaller 
sized can for packaging would cost more than the 20-pound can? 

Mr. Jepiicka. | would think so. 

Senator Payne. But how much is another question. 

Mr. Jepiicka. That is the reason we use the 20-pound can. It is 
the most economical package that can be vacuumized satisfactorily. 

Senator Payne. Then based upon those prices that you have just 
given, and based upon the price that the procurement agency has 
given in the material furnished this committee, that would make the 
finished price, including the packaging per pound, somewhere in the 
vicinity of 65 cents per pound, based upon your 1953 prices? I am 
using now a purchase made December 8, 1953, of 61 and a fraction 
cents per pound, landed at Brooklyn. 

Mr. Jepuicka. That is for the green, sir? 

Senator Payne. That is for the green. 
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Mr, Jepiicka. What price did the Senator say it would represent? 

Senator Payne. I would say somewhere in the vicinity of 65 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. Jepuicka. I am afraid that would not be correct, because in 
the processing of the coffee we sustain a shrinkage of approximately 
15 percent. 

Senator Payne. So you get a 15-percent shrinkage? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. You have to figure that 61 cents. You have to 
take a figure of about 15 percent on top of that, which is, roughly, 
we will say, 9 cents. It is a fraction better. That is 70. We will 
use an outside figure again of 5 cents. That would be 75 cents per 
pound ready for delivery, is that right? 

Mr. Jepiicka. That is about right, ves, sir. 

Senator Payne. That is based on December 1953 prices, if my 
figures here are correct? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. That is all I have. 

Senator Brau. Senator Frear? 

Senator Frear. I think I understood the witness to say that the 
coffee was vacuum packed in 20-pound containers? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes, sir; it is vacuum sealed in 20-pound containers. 

Senator Frear. That is all I have. 

Senator Beat. Mr. Moorman. 

Mr. Moorman. We understand that you have charge of the pro- 
duction in the two roasting plants? 

Mr. Jepuiicka. Production in the sense that we are responsible for 
» staff supervision here in Washington of the operation of those 
plants. 

Mr. Moorman. Does your office determine how much coffee shall 
come into the two roasting plants? 

Mr. Jepiickxa. No, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. These roasting plants that you represent distribute 
to the Army and Air Force? 

Mr. Jepiicka. Yes, sir, and they also, as has previously been said, 
each plant, will serve all the military forces within their given supply 
area regardless whether they are Air Force, Army, or Navy. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you have personal knowledge or records that 
would reflect the amount of coffee distributed, released in 1 year to 
the Army? 

Mr. Jepiicka. No, sir. We couldn’t have those figures up here 
because they are maintained down at the depot level. 

Mr. Moorman. Who would have that figure? 

Mr. Jepiicka. In each instance the depot that is resposible for the 
operation of the plant; at least those figures would not come to me as 
a matter of routine procedure. 

Mr. Moorman. From whom would the subcommittee get those 
figures of distribution? 

Mr. JepiicKa. Colonel Maxwell can answer that. 

Colonel Maxwety. Mr. Chairman, my office can obtain those 
figures for you. To do so will take some considerable time. I will 
have to explain the reason why that is true. During 1952, before the 
new four plant distribution directive went into effect, we operated 
plants in Chicago, Denver, San Antonio, Atlanta, and Seattle. Sup- 
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ply or distribution of coffee from those plants to the Army and Air 
Force installations was accomplished at that time as a perishable item. 

We packaged the coffee in 50-pound paper bags as whole bean, 
roast and ground—I beg your pardon—roasted and ground in 50- 
pound bags. The distribution of those bags was accomplished from 
the Chicago plant, the Denver plant, and also from the Brooklyn 
Navy plant, who supplied a major portion of our needs in the First 
Army area around New York, Pennsylvania, and the New England 
States, through our market center systems. The delivery of the 
coffee was made on a weekly and a semiweekly basis. 

The supply and distribution of the coffee in the Atlanta depot and 
the San Antonio depot area was accomplished through our depot 
system. To get the information as to the quantities we distributed 
in 1952 and 1953 would require us to go to each of our nine market 
centers who in turn would have to dig back in the files and dig out 
all shipping documents to show you the quantities that were actually 
distributed to the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Moorman. When you say “9 market centers,’ you don’t 
mean roasting centers? 

Colonel Maxwe.u. No, sir. The market centers were the agencies 
responsible for the distribution of the coffee which was supplied to 
them by the roasting facilities during 1952 and most of 1953. 

Senator Payne. If I am correct in my computations here, the 
increase that the Armed Forces has faced in the procurement of coffee 
between early in 1952 and December of 1953 was something in the 
vicinity of approximately a 10-percent increase. Between December 
of 1953 and January 26 of 1954, as I make it, you then have been 
paying about a 16%-percent increase over your December 1953 price, 
which would make a total of somewhere in the vincinity of 26- or 
27-percent increase in the cost of the green bean from 1952 through 
to this period. 

If that is a correct figure, then apparently the same ratio of increase 
which is being reflected in our retail prices here at the present time 
is not too far off from that same scale of increase. 

Have you followed that at all in relationship to what it cost in the 
Armed Forces as to what is showing up in the retail trade? 

Colonel Maxwe tu. I have not, sir, other than considering the 
relative value of all our subsistence supplies furnished to the troops 
in relation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Food Index, which we 
are concerned with and follow closely in connection with our operations 
of feeding. 

As to the specific item of coffee, I frankly haven’t followed it in 
that much detail, sir. 

Senator Payne. It looks to me, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of 
those figures that the percentage of increase is being pretty generally 
reflected right across the board, the Army, Defense Department, 
and the civilian, 

Colonel Maxwe.u. Mr. Chairman, in reference to Mr. Moorman’s 
question concerning our ability to give you the quantities distributed 
to the Navy, ¢ ‘ommander Tolleson realizing the difficulty in trying 
to get you the detailed quantities, has established what we consider 
to be an accurate estimate as to the annual consumption of roasted 
and ground coffee by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
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Mr. Moorman. I suggest the committee is interested in knowing 
actually how much coffee was released to the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps and any other armed force activity during certain 
periods of time. 

Mr. Jedlicka, may I ask you another question, please, sir? Is it 
not a fact that green bean coffee is pretty stable, that it will last in 
storage for 8 or 10 years? 

Mr. Jepuicka. | think that should be amplified a little bit. It is 
true to a certain extent. It would depend wholly upon the storage 
facilities, because the green coffee would change in character in storage. 

Mr. Moorman. Assuming proper storage facilities, green bean 
coffee is pretty stable for keeping, is it not? 

Mr. Jepuicka. It will keep. It will retain its same integrity as 
coffee. However, the cup quality will change over the years. 

Mr. Moorman. Does roasted coffee, after it is roasted, become less 
perishable? 

Mr. Jepiicka. Roasted coffee is very perishable. 

Mr. Moorman. In your production in the roasting plants do you 
know of any of your own knowledge which has perished? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you know of your own knowledge whether any 
of the services to which it has been distributed from your plants have 
reported any of it perishing? 

Mr. Jepiicka. I have never heard of an instance of that kind 
where coffee after it had been roasted, as the gentleman says, perished. 
It was always issued rapidly after it had been produced and packed. 
We do not normally carry stocks of coffee. It is produced for the 
demand that is being made. 

Senator Brauu. If it is not too much trouble we would like to have 
for the record the amount of coffee distributed to the four branches of 
the services during the last 2 or 3 years. 

Colonel Maxwe tu. Yes, sir. You wish it for the calendar years 
1952, 1953, and 1954 to date? 

Senator BEALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burnett. Sir, as Colonel Maxwell explained, that will take 
us some time, as I understand it, because we will have to go out to a 
great number of installations and ask them to try to extract those 
figures from their records for those years. 

I would like, if possible, to be able to talk to your committee staff 
about the actual details of that so we can work it out. It will be an 
expensive proposition, and it will take some time to accomplish. 


(The information ts as follows: ) 
PROVISIONS SuPPLY OFFICE, 
NavaL Gun Factory, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 17, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Mr. D. L. Rogers, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

1. Pursuant to your telephonic request of this date, the following information 
is forwarded which is desired by the special Subcommittee on Coffee Prices of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


(a) Coffee supplied to the Navy from Navy coffee roasting plants: 


Year: Quantity (pounds) 
1954 (January and February only) ___---------- sea 4, 724, 578 
RD sn fn ee es - ee eins pone ssi acm scekic 1d ae) 


ase. coca eee - ie EES i a ae Ss _. 23,051, 475 
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(6) Coffee supplied to other departments from Navy coffee roasting plants: 


Year: Quantity (pounds) 
1954 (January and February only) _-- ee ; _ 4, 398, 750 
SO oe Y me a -. 27, 438, 320 
1952___- PIR an 19, 111, 180 


C. L. Touueson, 
Lieutenant Commander, SC, USN, Provisions Supply Office 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 3, 1954. 
Mr. Don RoceErs, 
Staff Me mber, Subcommittee on Prices, 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RocGers: Pursuant to your request there is set forth below informa- 
tion relative to quantities of roasted and ground coffee supplied from Army 
roasting plants to the Navy and to the Army and Air Force during calendar 
vears 1952 and 1953 and January and February 1954: 

(a) Roasted and ground coffee supplied by Army roasting plants to Navy: 


Pounds 





1962... oe . a 1, 725, 000 
1953 2, 238, 000 
January and February 1954 372, 000 


b) Roasted and ground coffee supplied by Army roasting plants to Army and 
Air Force installations worldwide except the European Command!: 
Pounds 


1952 37, 558, 650 
1953 18, 949, 066 
January and February 1954 5, 052, 882 


c) The European Command roasts and grinds all coffee used for troop issues 
for all services supplied by the command except for some quantities of roasted 
and ground vacuum-packed coffee supplied from the United States to rotate 
special reserve stocks and which quantities are normally obtained from the Navy 
and presumably are included in the data secured by your subcommittee from the 
Department of the Navy. Green coffee supplied the European Command: 

Pounds 


1952 ; : 15, 012, 000 
1953 5 ; 344, 000 
January and February 1954 ati None 


To estimate the green-bean coffee supplied the European Command in terms of 
roasted and ground coffee, it is necessary to reduce the quantities indicated for 
calendar years 1952 and 1953 by 15 percent, which represents the approximate 
loss by shrinkage in the roasting process. Application of the 15 percent factor 
would convert the above figures to: 


Pounds 
1952 12, 760, 200 
1953 202, 400 
January and February 1954 None 


The above quantities of roasted and ground coffee are, of course, exclusive of 
brand-name coffee purchased for resale in Army or Air Force commissary estab- 
lishments and exclusive of coffee supplied by the Navy to the Army or Air Force 

Sincerely yours, 
kK. C. BuRNET1 
(For W. R. Compton, General Counsel) 


Senator BEALL. Very well. Our next witness will be Commander 
Tolleson. Commander, will you identify yourself for the record? 





1 Based upon relative Army and Air Force strength figures as of the present date, it is estimated that of the 
above quantities approximately 59 percent were supplied Department of Army installations and approxi- 
mately 41 percent were supplied Department of Air Force installations, 
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STATEMENT OF LT. COMDR. C. L. TOLLESON, PROVISIONS SUPPLY 
BRANCH, MANAGEMENT CONTROL, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 
ACCOUNTS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Commander To.tieson. I am Lt. Comdr. C. L. Tolleson, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy. I am stationed in the Provisions Supply 
Office under the Management Control, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

Senator Brau. Tell us specifically what your duties are. 

Commander Totueson. In the Provisions Supply Office we handle 
the determination of requirements for all provisions used in the 
general messes of the Navy. The general messes subsist all of the 
enlisted personnel in the Navy. We also have the technical control 
and operation of these general messes. We handle the funds in our 
office for inventory and the appropriated funds for subsistence. In 
other words, we have in one package in our office the stocking and the 
using of all food in the Navy and the general messes. 

With respect to coffee, as has been explained previously, I believe, 
the Army and the Navy together have four roasting plants. The 
country is divided up into geographical areas and each of these 
roasting plants has a responsibility to provide coffee to all of the 
military installations located within the assigned area. 

We determine in our office the requirements of coffee for the two 
roasting plants which the Navy operates, located at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and at Oakland, Calif. We, in turn, distribute from these two coffee 
roasting plants coffee to all of the military services in the assigned 
areas. 

Coffee is uniformly priced by both the Army and the Navy, that is, 
we use and apply the same charges in our pricing. It will vary, of 
course, slightly from one roasting plant to another due to different 
costs of labor, transportation, and other charges that are included into 
the roasting of the coffee. 

This pricing includes the cost of the green bean coffee, adjusted for a 
shrinkage factor of 15 percent loss of weight occurred in roasting; it 
includes packing and packaging materials, direct labor, including 
annual holiday, sick and other leave; it includes utilities, consisting 
of power, light, heat, water, communications, and cost of repairs and 
maintenance. All these costs are included into the pricing of a pound 
of coffee. 

With respect to stocks and storage, as of February 1, 1954, 
31,500,000 pounds of green bean coffee was on hand in storage in the 
continental United States by both the Army and the Navy. Approxi- 
mately 64 million pounds of roasted and ground coffee was distributed 
in 1953. Of this quantity, 47 million pounds was distributed to the 
Army and the Air Force, and 17 million pounds was distributed to the 
Navy. 

Senator Brat. In the buying of the coffee, that stockpile that you 
now have, do you know how it compares with a year ago? 

Commander Totuteson. How the current prices compare to a 
year ago? 

Senator Bratu. The amount on hand. 

Commander To.iieson. As to stockpiles, yes, sir. As of March 31, 
1953, in the Navy—I can’t give you the figures in the Army on that— 
we had 2% months’ stock on hand of Santos 4 coffee in the Navy. 
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Senator Beauty. That is in 1953? 

Commander TouiuEeson. Yes, sir. This is on March 31. I have 
the current figures by the month, but when I went back that far I 
picked it up by the quarter, every 3 months. We had 2.2 months’ 
stock on hand of Colombian coffee. 

Senator BEALL. How many months’ supply do you have on hand 
now? 

Commander ToLiEeson. We have approximately 4 months’ supply 
on hand at the present time. 

Senator Bratt. Do you think because of the present shortage of 
coffee you are justified in buying in any big quantities when you have 
4 months’ supply on hand? Do you think you should wait until the 
supply catches up before you buy? 

Commander To_teson. What we do in determ'n ng our require- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, is to try to have stock levels set. Four months 
has been indicated as the stock level which we should have. This 
was based on a Munitions Board study. We have tried to keep 
within that 4 months’ level. We thought we might be able to operate 
with a little less than that. We will be around 3 or 4 months’ stock 
on hand, I would say, for most of our operations. But, of course, 
if the price increases quite a bit, and we thought we had enough 
on hand to last us for 2 weeks or a month longer, we might, based on 
a decision at the time we received this information, withhold procure- 
ment for a short period of time. 

But as far as stocking is concerned, increasing stock levels to a high 
point, or getting down to a dangerous level, we would never try to 
anticipate the commodity market. 

Usually in the field of food the only stock levels that we have at 
all are where quality and price are both involved. In other words, 
there are certain items of food that are seasonally produced and you 
get a better quality. Where we have long supply lines, the quality 
is of paramount importance to us. Consequently, with certain items 
of perishable provisions our stock levels vary at different times of the 
year in order to keep our losses at a minimum, insure good quality, 
and also get the best price. 

But that action is taken on studies based over a period of years 
where we know when you get the best buy and the best quality of 
certain items at certain times of the year. 

Senator Breau. At certain periods you feel that the pric e of coffee 
is better and you buy at that particular time of the year’ 

Commander Toiieson. Coffee is not one of those commodities, 
Mr. Chairman. We would not vary our stocks of coffee due to quality 
yr price unless the price was completely out of line. 

As I mentioned, we might hold up 1 month or for a few weeks, but 
our stock levels are not sufficient to permit us to withhold from the 
market for any long period of time. 

We assume about a 4-month procurement lead time on coffee from 
our office. We compute our requirements monthly. We review our 
requirements monthly. 

Senator Beau. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I was just noticing an interesting compilation 
here—maybe that is something, Commander, that may not come 
under your jurisdiction. On February 26, 1953, purchases were 
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made for the Navy on a formal bid basis and the price was—this is 
Santos—55.744. 

I notice on March 17, approximately 3 weeks later, on an oral 
negotiation, not a formal bid, the price that then had to be paid 
went up pretty close to 7 cents a pound. Strangely enough, when we 
come back down through, 2 months later, in May, the price drops 
back to about the same price it was under the formal bid negotiations 
back in late February and early March, and seems to follow through 
pretty generally for the rest of the period. 

Il was wondering what might cause that, one price on a formal 
bid and the other on an oral bid. 

Senator Frear. May I call to the attention of the Senator, too, 
that on March 2, 2 weeks previous, there was an oral negotiation of 
56 cents, which gave an increase of 6% cents. That is only a 2-week 
spread. 

Commander To.tLteson. Major Parsons would have to answer that 
question, Senator. We merely submit our requirements, determine 
quantities, and where we want the quantities located. 

Senator Payne. Just out of curiosity, what is the average consump- 
tion per man as compared to civilian use? 

Commander To.tuteson. A survey of 100 Navy ships and stations 
selected at random shows an actual consumption rate for roasted and 
ground coffee of 32.85 pounds per man per year, which is a green coffee 
equivalent of 39.09 pounds. This amounts to 0.09 pounds or about 
1% ounces per man per day. 

A recent survey last summer shows the Navy uses 18.98 pounds 
ashore United States messes; 26.28 pounds ashore overseas messes; 
and 32.49 pounds afloat messes. However, this most recent survey 
was made in the summer and would not correctly reflect average usage 
data for the entire year. 

With respect to the pricing that you mentioned, I can give you 
our latest cost on bagged coffee, exclusive of the green bean coffee, 
0.0112. If you would like a breakdown on that, I can give it to you 
based on packing materials, supervision, utilities, miscellaneous costs, 
and so forth. 

Senator Payne. You package it in bags or cans? 

Commander To.i.eson. Both, sir. 

Senator Payne. You are giving the price now on the bag? 

Commander To.tueson. This is the plant cost of the bag, 0.0112. 

The packaging material, the bags, is six-tenths of a mill, 0.006. 

The bagging labor is 0.000551. 

The roasting labor is 0.001213. Supervision is 0.000763. Utilities 
and miscellaneous, 0.002613. That miscellaneous material includes 
the thread used to sew the bags, and so forth. That is a total of 
0.0112. 

Senator Payne. What is the total? 

Commander To.tieson. 0.0112, sir. That is for the bagged coffee. 
For the vacuum-packed coffee the total is 0.0339. 

Senator Payne. That is in the 20-pound tins? 

Commander ToLieson. That is in the 20- pound tins; yes, sir. 

We have two tins to the carton. 

Senator Payne. The two separate groups are pretty close together 
on their costs, | would say. 
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Commander Toiueson. Yes, sir. What we do in determining the 
coffee that we distribute, only activities located adjacent to the plant 
are permitted to use the bagged coffee because of the short period of 
time it will last. Coffee that has been roasted and bagged in 20 days 
is considered vile by coffee testers. Coffee vacuum tinned will keep 
for a few months. Of course, it will start deteriorating at the same 
rate as the bagged coffee ence the tin is opened. Of course, the green 
coffee is not considered perishable. It will keep for a number of 
years. 

We price our coffee monthly. Since the Army and Navy operate 
the roasting plants for all of the military services, we discuss the 
pricing before we establish the prices to be sure that we are using 
uniform factors in arriving at a standard price. Of course, for the 
resale coffee we include all other costs other than the cost of the 
roasting plant; in other words, if the coffee was handled by anyone 
prior to arrival at the roasting plant, all constructive cost, which we 
have estimated in both of our plants, cost inspection service in our 
plant in Brooklyn, and CPA’s made a study of our plant in Oakland, 
and we have 2.2 percent that we add in for constructive cost if any 
coffee is used for resale purposes, and in addition they add a 5-percent 
surcharge onto that. 

Senator Payne. What is the latest price that you have? 

Commander Totieson. For the month of March, the current 
month, the bagged coffee is 88 cents in Brooklyn. The vacuum- 
packed coffee is 90 cents in Brooklyn. The resale cost was 97 cents. 

For the month of April, next month, we have just set prices on 
coffee. We are using $1 per bag in the Brooklyn plant, $1.02 vacuum 
packed in the Brooklyn plant, and $1.09}; to be the computed vacuum 
resale. That is $1 per pound. All these figures are based on the 
pound. 

The formula that we use for pricing is, if that would be of interest: 
ale) t h(s + f. 
So ; 

It is 100 over 85, which takes care of the shrinkage, a@ times ¢ plus 
b times s plus a factor. 

I will explain the a is the percent of Santos used. The ¢ is the 
cost of the Santos four coffee. The 6 is the percent of Colombian 
used. The s is the price of the Colombian coffee. And then the 
factor that we add to that is the cost of the plant operation, one 
for a bag and another factor for the tinned coffee, which of course 
includes the tin. We use a blend of approximately 70-30 Santos to 
Colombian coffee. 

Mr. Burnerr. I wondered, sir, if you would like to have Major 
Parsons answer the question that Senator Payne raised a few minutes 
ago concerning the higher price paid on the oral negotiation pro- 
curement? 

Senator BEAaLu. We will get Major Parsons back in a few moments. 
Mr. Moorman? 

Mr. Moorman. Commander Tolleson, does the subcommittee 
understand that the Navy makes no direct purchases of green bean 
coffee? 

Commander To.tireson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Moorman. The distributions made by the Navy are made 
from the Navy’s roasting plants; is that correct? 

Commander To.tteson. From our roasting plants we make dis- 
tribution to all of the activities within a geographical area. 

Mr. Moorman. Does the Supply Corps of the Navy determine 
what distribution shall be made from that roasting plant to a partic- 
ular activity, a ship or station? 

Commander Totueson. No, sir. The determination as to the 
geographical area was made by a study made by the Munitions Board. 
It was implemented by an ad hoc committee comprised of members 
from the military services who studied the most economical distribu- 
tion pattern. 

They established a pattern of distribution which was being made 
at that time. They established a pattern No. 2 which would be made 
for an interim period of time after the roasting plants at San Antonio 
and Chicago had been phased out. Then we do have another plan 
for sometime in the future. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you know of your own knowledge whether the 
Supply Corps authorizes the distribution of coffee that is allotted to 
the Navy to its Navy commissaries? 

Commander ToLtutEson. Navy commissary stores may use coffee 
from the roasting plants if they so desire; yes, sir. But, as I pointed 
out, we have a 2.2-percent and a 5-percent markup which is placed on 
that if they sell it. 

Mr. Moorman. Commander, I believe you stated that after 20 
days roasted coffee in bags became vile; is that right? 

Commander ToLieson. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. What do you mean by that, unfit for use? 

Commander Totreson. The taste of it is vile. That is an expres- 
sion that has been used by coffee testers. 

Mr. Moorman. Does your office get any reports from the field in 
relation to coffee that has gone rancid or bad or has to be destroyed, 
or on a ship? 

Commander To.tieson. Not that I am familiar with, sir. I don’t 
recall any. 

Mr. Moorman. You don’t know whether that would be reported 
to the supply officer or not? 

Commander To.ieson. I would think that would be reported yes, 
sir; unless it were in a very small quantity. 

We receive surveys in all our messes. If they survey anything, it 
is included in the returns they submit. ’ 

Senator Bratt. Commander, you referred to coffee used for resale. 
What did you mean by that? 

Commander ToLLEson. Commissary stores. 

Senator Beatu. That is, you supply the commissary stores? 

Commander 'ToLLEson. Commissary stores may use the coffee if 
they so desire. But in the commissary stores in the Navy they 
determine whether they want to use coffee from this plant or whether 
they want to use some specific brand of coffee and buy it on the open 
market. 

Senator Beat. We have to recess because of a rollcall. It has 
just sounded. Major Parsons, we would like to have you come back 
on the 18th, if it isn’t too much trouble. We will reconvene on 
March 18, in the District committee room at 10 o’clock. That is in 
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the Capitol. I believe it is room P-38. At that time we will have 
representatives of the General Services Administration. 

Mrs. Wright, we called on you earlier this morning. Rather than 
have you come back, if you have a short statement you would like 
to put in the record we will be glad to accept it. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LESLIE B. WRIGHT WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS 


Mrs. Wricut. I want to apologize for not being here. I had to be 
down at the Committee on Indian Affairs. They had held it over 
from yesterday. 

I can come back on the 18th, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brau. We will be glad to have you come on the 18th, or 
if you would rather, you may file a statement. 

Mrs. Wriaut. I would like to thank the good menbers of this com- 
mittee, and I shall appreciate appearing on the 18th. 

Senator Beat. The committee stands in recess until 10 a. m., on 
the 18th. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 18, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTFE ON COFFEE PRICES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., in room P-38, United States 
Capitol, Senator J. Glenn Beall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Beall and Payne. 

Also present: Walter H. Moorman, counsel; Donald L. Rogers, 
assistant counsel; and John R. Hancock, staff assistant. 

Senator Bratu. The committee will come to order, please. Major 
Parsons, will you come forward? Major Parsons, our counsel, Mr 
Moorman, has a few questions that he wants to ask vou in order to 
get the record clear. 

Mr. Moorman. Major Parsons, in your original testimony before 
the committee the day before yesterday you stated that there was an 
inspection fee of 8 cents a bag on the coffee that was purchased by the 
armed services. Could you tell the committee how that charge is 
broken down in ‘lation to the people who get it? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. DON R. PARSONS, GENERAL PRODUCTS 
BRANCH, PURCHASING DIVISION, NEW YORK QUARTER- 
MASTER MARKET CENTER—Resumed 


Major Parsons. I don’t know the actual breakdown of this charge. 
The 8 cents a bag is paid by the importers that we buy from to the 
National Coffee Association for inspecting the coffee to determine 
whether or not it meets the contract requirements. <A portion of that 
8 cents is paid to the personnel that actually do the testing. 

It is my understanding that a portion of it goes to the Army 
Advisory Committee and a certain percentage of it goes to the National 
Coffee Association for administrative expenses in connection with 
inspection. 

Mr. Moorman. Could you state, if you know, whether the Quarter- 
master General could choose his own inspector, if he chose to do so, 
without any cost to the Government? 

Major Parsons. Under the present setup? 

Mr. Moorman. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF EDMUND C. BURNETT, OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY—Resumed 


Mr. Burnett. I think that I should try to answer that, Mr. 
Moorman. The present arrangement with the National Coffee Asso- 
ciation concerning inspection leaves the actual selection of the inspec- 
ve entirely to the Advisory Committee. That is my understanding 
of it. 

Major Parsons. That is correct. 

P Mr. Burnert. We will be glad to look into that further, if you so 
esire. 

Mr. Moorman. Major, to the best of your knowledge the brokers 
with whom you deal are members of the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange; isn’t that correct? 

Major Parsons. That I don’t know, sir. I do know that they are 
members of the National Coffee Association, but I have no information 
which would indicate that they are members of the exchange. 

Mr. Moorman. In any event, that 8 cents is added on to the price 
of coffee that the Government pays? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. You stated also that you negotiate contracts? 

Major Parsons. That is correct. 

Mr. Moorman. For the purchase of coffee? 

Major Parsons. That is correct. 

Mr. Moorman. After the offers are made, what kind of negotia- 
tion do you enter into with the brokers who submit bids? 

Major Parsons. When considered advisable we contact each bid- 
der that submitted a bid and ask them whether or not they desire 
to reduce their prices. We also establish the time by which they 
have to give us their answer. We contact each one of them. They 
call us back and tell us that they will reduce their prices by so many 
points or whatever figure they want to reduce their price. 

Mr. Moorman. Are the bids submitted to you all sealed, confi- 
dential bids? 

Major Parsons. On a negotiation? They are either telegrams 
or letters. They are not confidential. 

Mr. Moorman. In your negotiations, for example, would you tell . ° 
one broker that another broker has, for purpose of illustration, bid 
10 cents? 

Major Parson. No, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. Would you state whether you know if any of the ; ° 
green-bean coffee purchased by the Government comes from Euro- 
pean ports? 

Major Parsons. That question has arisen before. We went 
through the contract files, and information which we obtained from 
weighmasters’ certificates revealed that coffee tendered against some 
of the contracts were shipped on vessels that according to the ship- 
lines do not normally sail between Brazil and the United States or 
between Colombia and the United States. However, the shiplines 
which were involved did not have sufficient time in order to check 
their records to determine the ports of call on these particular ship- 
ments. 
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The shiplines did inform the New York Quartermaster Center 
that the possibility existed that some of these vessels may have been 
under special charter and did pick up coffee in Brazil or Colombia. 

I have a list of those contracts, the name of the contractor, the 
quantity of the coffee involved, plus the name of the vessel. This 
information has not been verified. It was compiled from contract 
files, based on an informal request from the committee. 

Mr. Moorman. Have you that list with you? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Moorman. Would you like to produce it for the information 
of the committee? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir, I will give it to you as an exhibit. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 

Information obtained from weighmaster certificates which are in the contract 
files reveals that coffee tendered against the following contracts were shipped on 
vessels that, according to the ship lines, do not normally sail between Brazil 
and the United States or between Colombia and the United States. However, 
it is desired to point out that the ship lines involved did not have sufficient time 
to check their records to determine the ports of call. The ship lines did inform 
the New York Quartermaster Market Center that the possibility existed that some 
of these vessels may have been under a special charter and did pick up cargo in 
Brazil or Colombia. 


Quantity 


Contract No. Contractor’s name of green Name of vessel 
coffee 
Pounds 
American Jurist. 
— American Judge 
QM 26020 f : Re 1, 145, 599 
ME SOON concn wnwwnn ....--| Hard & Rand, Inc American Lawyer 
American Counselor 
Do. 


American Judge 


QM 13874 . do 1, 120, 897 |; Thomas F.. Baker 
American Defender. 
African Enterprise. 
QM 14185 do 317,123 | Montreal City 
QM 30382 do 439. 412 | Menling (Uruguay) 
eect 4 ~¢ |\f American Counselor 
é 2 ) 
QM 14796 ‘ do : 218, 17¢ \ American Judge 
QM 29351 J. Aron & Co 19,770 | American Defender. 
American Counselor 
omen 4c gag |} Flying Foan 
ms ; 
QM 13876 do . 748, 206 po erican Judge. 
African Enterprise. 
QM 14184___ do ‘ 167, 213 | American Counselor 
QM 29853 : i do 260, 565 | Menling (Uruguay) 
QM 32647 do 100, 470 Do 
92105 ‘ fAmerican Jurist. 
> ) 4 < 
QM 23102 li. cteid 404, 934 |) ordyk 
QM 29347 H. L. C. Bendiks, Ine 322,927 | American Attorney. 
QM 25453 do 44,020 | American Jurist. 
oon as fThomas F. Baker 
3877 re srael & ros > 32: : > 
QM 13 Leon Israel & Bros., Inc : 328, 810 \ African Enterprise. 
eae ‘ con || American Counselor. 
> ¢ . I< y F 
QM 24780 Hard & Rand, Inc 1, 301, 536 |} ‘4 merican Jurist 
eens . 4 > sAmerican Judge 
( 25452 J. ; 2 2 | 
UM 2545 J. Aron & Co $8, 402 |) ‘4 merican Jurist. 
QM 245¢ do 151, 176 Do 
M 2545 is Sales C sea oan fAmerican Lawyer 
QM 25451 Otis Sales Corp... 653, 960 |} American Jurist. 


Senator Breautu. Major, you mean there are occasions when the ships 
would go to Brazil, for instance, or Colombia, and then sail to some 
European port, Liverpool, for example, and unload part of their cargo 
and then come on to the United States? 
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Major Parsons. No, sir. This information indicates that perhaps : | 
coffee was shipped from Brazil to a European country and then . 
transshipped from that European country to the United States. 

Senator Beat. The same ship? 

Major Parsons. That I don’t know. However, I question it. It 
would be questionable whether it would be the same ship. 

Senator Beaty. You mean, because the line that carried it to Europe 
wasn't coming to the United States, did not operate in United States 
ports? 

Major Parsons. Ordinarily I don’t believe they do. 

Senator Brau. They go there and unload it, store it in England or 
some place in Europe for awhile, and then reload it? 

Major Parsons. This is just my opinion. When we buy coffee 
for the Army, we buy f. 0. b. cars or trucks United States port of entry. 
How it arrives at the port of entry in the United States is immaterial ° . 
as far as the Government contract is concerned, with the exception 
that it has to be on an American vessel. 

Senator Beau. Your price is f. 0. b. port of loading? 

Major Parsons. F. o. b. cars and trucks, port of unloading. 

Senator Beaty. You are not interested in the price 

Major Parsons. The prices that we pay are f. 0. b. cars or trucks 
at the port of entry. It is not the port of loading; it is port of entry; 
that is right, sir. 

Senator Bratt. If it did go over there, you would have that addi- 
tional price to pay, if it did go to Europe and lay there for a week or so? 

Major Parsons. No, sir. When they submit their bids to us the 
awards are made at the lowest price. That would mean that they are 
able to ship coffee to Europe and reship it to the United States and sell 
it to us at a cheaper price than what they could ship it directly from 
Brazil to the United States. 

Senator Brau. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. The only question I have is whether or not you have 
observed, Major, anywhere along the line in connection with the 
proc urements of any of the armed services an inability to secure your 
requirements and, if so, during which periods? 

Major Parsons. No, sir. We have always been able to secure our 
requirements. However, when the ceiling prices were in effect a few 
times we did go out by formal advertising and we did not get quota- : ‘ 
tions on our full requirement. However, a short time after that the 
price ceiling was lifted and we negotiated and did get covered on our 
requirements. That accounts for that difference in price on the 
contracts which the Senator questioned on Tuesday. , - 

Senator Payne. That was during a period when you had to go out 
on oral negotiation? 

Major Parsons. That is right, sir. 

Senator Brau. It seems strange, doesn’t that within a relatively 
short period of time there should be such a fluctuation in the price 
and then shortly thereafter it went right back to the normal price 
again? 

Major Parsons. It happened this way. We went out on the formal 
bid for full requirements. We only received quotations on a very 
small portion of our requirements. <A couple of weeks later we were 
able to buy another lot. The reason we didn’t receive coverage was 
because they could not sell the coffee within the ceiling price and 
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therefore they just failed to quote. A week or two later the ceiling 
price was taken off, and then we started negotiating and we purchased. 

At that time it did not appear that the coffee prices would decrease. 
However, from the record it is obvious that the prices did go down. 

Senator Payne. Somewhere around 6 or 7 cents a pound? 

Major Parsons. I can check that. At the time we made the 
procurement there was not any indication that the prices were going 
to decrense. 

Senator Payne. If my memory serves I think it went from some- 
where around 61 and a fraction cents back down to around 54 or 55 

Mr. Burnett. I think that is approximately correct, Senator. I 
am trying to locate it. 

Senator Payne. While you are checking that, Major, could you 
tell me whether or not your branch or whether the armed services 
through any of its branches maintains a liaison service in any of the 
coffee- -produci ing countries in connection with your re a 

Major Parsons. As far as I know, they do not, 

Senator Payne. Not at all? 

Major Parsons. No, sir, none. We do secure a lot of information 
on the conditions of the crops, and things like that, from various 
contractors that we deal with, from the National Coffee Association, 
and through either media. As far as actually having liaison personnel, 
we do not. 

Senator Payne. Does the State Department through the agricul- 
tural attaché furnish any information to your particular office? 

Major Parsons. Not to my office. 

Senator Payns. I will tell you when I think the period was 

Mr. Burnert. I have it here. 

Major Parsons. I would just like to recheck this. 

Senator Payne. It was March of 1952, wasn’t it? 

Major Parsons. March of 1953. I have checked the abstract; 
that is correct. We went out for the full Navy requirements of a 
little over 9 million pounds by formal advertising. The invitation was 
issued on January 27, and the awards were made on February 26 on 
that portion which we were able to purchase. 

Then, on March 2 

Senator Payne. That price that you are quoting there was some- 
where in the vicinity of 54, wasn’t it? 

Major Parsons. The average on Santos was 55.744; on the Colom- 
bian it was 59.25 on 1 contract; 59.31 plus on another contract; and 
59.147 plus on another contract. 

Then on March 2 we were able to get a quotation by negotiation on 
about 150,000 pounds which was still within the ceiling; 56.0924 was 
the average price paid. Then between March 2 and March 17 the 
price ceiling was lifted. On March 17 we purchased roughly around 
5 million pounds of Santos. We paid on 1 contract 61.7; on another 
contract 62.47; on another contract 62.25 plus; on another contract 
63.164; and on the last contract 63.14. These are in cents. 

The negotiated method of procuring doesn’t mean that you paid 
more during that period than you would have had to pay if you had 
gone out by formal advertising. It is just that the ceiling price was 
taken off. We needed the coffee. We had to pay those prices. At 
that time it did not appear that the coffee prices were going down: 
however, in April and May they did go down 
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Senator Payne. They went back again to around 54 or 55? 

Major Parsons. In May the prices were back to 55.9, 55.5, 55.4 
which is based on various contracts. Then in August the prices were 
back up to 60 and 61. 

Senator Paynu. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Beaty. Major, as to the coffee roasted by the Government, 
do any private commercial roasting companies complain about the 
Government being in the business? 

Major Parsons. Not to me, sir. 

Mr. Burnerr. I believe I should answer that. I think there have 
been some complaints made evidently to the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations since it has been somewhat interested in the roasting 
activity of the armed services. I can’t say that those complaints are 
extensive. I say that some may have been made since that committee 
has indicated an interest in the coffee roasting activity of the armed 
services. 

Senator Payne. I do have one other question, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may. 

As I remember, Commander Tolleson the other day quoted a price 
that was finally arrived at which was used as a basis for charging 
against the mess. Do you establish a fixed price on the shipment of 
coffee to the mess? 

Mr. Burnerv. I think I should try to answer that. The price 
fixed in the Army is computed approximately on the same basis as 
in the Navy for the coffee that is issued to the mess, 

Senator Payne. I think his figure—and again I am just going from 
memory—his price was $1.09 a pound. 

Mr. Burnert. No, sir. He was talking of a figure at one time of 
around 65 or 70 cents a pound. That was some time back. 

Senator Payne. I was talking about recently. 

Mr. Burnerr. The most recent figures on the issue of coffee I 
believe are approximately, and I would want to check this very care- 
fully because it is simply hearsay, 90 cents per pound based upon the 
latest computations. 

The actual price for resale in commissaries is approximately 2 cents 
higher. To that price is added a surcharge of 5 percent in the United 
States, 4 percent overseas. 

Senator Payne. Maybe what the commander was talking about 
was the commissary price. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD R. SACKS, OFFICE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
COUNSELOR, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Sacks. That was the sale in commissaries. 

Senator Payne. I misunderstood him. 

Senator Bratt. What is that in the mess compared to the com- 
missar'y ? 

Mr. Burnerr. My understanding is that it is about 2 cents a pound 
higher in the commissary than the issue price. Because of certain 
statutory conditions on Army and Air Force pricing, our prices are 
probably a little lower than the Navy’s so far as retail is concerned. 
They have a different pricing structure. 
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Senator Payne. That answers the question. 

Senator BEALL. Do you know if there are any private roasters in 
the vicinity of where you have your roasters? 

Major Parsons. I have no knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Burnerr. There probably are some private roasters in the 
vicinity of some of our roasting plants because the Army has plants 
at Seattle, Wash., and Atlanta, Ga., and the Navy has plants in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Oakland, Calif. I assume there are private 
roasters in those vicinities. 

Senator Beau. Particularly in New York? 

Mr. Burnerr. Probably in the vicinity and probably in New 
York, sir. 

Major Parsons. That could easily be checked because they are 
listed in various publications. 

Senator Brau. I am a little surprised that private industry hasn’t 
had more to say about it. 

Mr. Sacks. Senator, I think one thing should be said there, that is, 
the whole subject of Defense Department participation in so-called 
commercial activities is being studied very intensively at the Defense 
Department level. 

They have recently issued a directive to the three services to restudy 
the problem of whether or not the services should be in the coffee- 
roasting business. 

Senator Brau. Good. 

Mr. Sacks. That report will be submitted to the Defense Depart- 
ment, to Mr. Pike’s office—you know Mr. Pike was here the last time— 
in a few months, and they will probably have to make the decision of 
what is going to happen on the coffee-roasting business. 

Senator Brau. You say, in a couple of months? 

Mr. Sacks. It is not due for 150 days, Mr. Burnett tells me. 

Senator Brau. Personally, I don’t like to see the Government 
doing anything that private industry can do. 

Mr. Burnett. I might say one thing appropos to your earlier 
question on that. As of August 1952, the continuation by the armed 
services in the coffee roasting business was supported by the National 
Coffee Association. However, it is my understanding that they have 
now receded from that position. We don’t know, however, what the 
basic reasons are for the change of position. That is the only basic 
industry comment that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Sacks. I think there is one other relevant point we should add 
to give you a rounded picture on coffee roasting. The Munitions 
Board, which was a Secretary of Defense agency ‘and not an Army, 
Navy, or Air Force agency, sometime ago made a study of service 
participation in coffee roasting and approved it. At the present time 
we are operating under authorization of that Secretary of Defense 
policy. 

Mr. Burnett. I think I might add that we have a total of 37 
employees in the coffee-roasting activity, which is not a very large 
number to be involved in that employment. 

Senator BEa.u. It is not only employment but there is the matter 
of taxes. The Government’s only source of income is from taxes. 
We can’t pay bills unless we have taxes. Private industry does pay 
taxes. 
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Mr. Moorman. Major, do you have sample specifications that 
you might submit for the record sent to the bidders in relation to the 
coffee you want to purchase. If you have, will you submit them? 

Major Parsons. Yes, sir. 


(The material referred to follows: ) 
HHH-C-571 
Marca 31, 1931 
SUPERSEDING 
U.S. G. M.§&. 161b 
October 8, 1929 


FEDERAL STANDARD STOCK CATALOG 
Section IV 
(Part 5) 
FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR COFFEE 


This specification was approved for promulgation by the Federal 
Specifications Board on March 31, 1931, for the use of the depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government in the 
purchase of this commodity and shall become mandatory for all 
departments and independent establishments of the Government 
not later than November 15, 1931. It may be put into effect, how- 
ever, at any earlier date, after promulgation. 


A. APPLICABLE FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


A-1. There are no other Federal specifications applicable to this specification. 
A-2. Any special requirements of the individual departments of the Govern- 
ment are noted under Section H. 


B. TYPES AND GRADES 


B-1. Types.— Coffee shall be such of the following types as may be specified 
in the invitation for bids: 
Type I. Green. 
Type II. Roasted. 
Subtype (1). Whole bean. 
Subtype (2). Ground. 
(2) a. Medium quality. 
(2) b. High quality. 

B-2. Grades.— 

Grade A. Shall be equal to, or better than, Santos No. 4, New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange Standard, as in effect on date of invitation for bids. 

Grade B. Rio, or similar quality coffee, to be not lower than Rio Grade No. 4, 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Standard, as in effect on date of invitation 
for bids. 

C. MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


C-1. As to material, shall be as prescribed under Detail Requirements, and as 
to workmanship, so far as applicable, shall be in accordance with best commercial 
practice. 

D. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


D-1. All deliveries shall conform, in every respect, to the provisions of the 
Federal food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, and amendments thereto, and to 
subsequent decisions of the United States Department of Agriculture, all as in 
effect on date of invitation for bids. 


E, GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

E-1. Grade A— 

E-la. Type I, green coffee: Shall be sound coffee beans of medium size and 
generally regular. Shall be fair to good roasters and free from Rio or other objec- 
tionable flavors. Shall be such as will produce good soft cup quality, including 
body and flavor. Each delivery of green coffee should be limited to a single chop, 
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but if the contractor proposes to furnish from more than one chop, the number 
of chops he proposes to furnish shall be indicated in the proposal, and in such 
latter instances, the bidder shall, when bid samples are called for, submit a sample 
from each chop he proposes to furnish. 

K-lb. Type II, roasted coffee: Shall be produced from a green coffee meeting 
all the requirements above prescribed for type I, and shall have been thoroughly 
cleaned and stoned before roasting. Shall be roasted in accordance with best 
commercial practice and without the addition of water except in sufficient quantity 
to prevent burning. 

K-le. Type II, subtype (1), roasted whole bean: Each delivery of roasted coffee, 
whole bean, should be limited to a single chop, but if the contractor proposes to 
furnish from more than one chop, the number of chops he proposes to furnish 
should be indicated in the proposal, and in such latter instances, the bidder shall, 
when bid samples are called for, submit a sample from each chop he proposes to 
furnish 

K-1d. Type II, subtype (2) a, roasted, ground, medium quality: Shall be produced 
from coffee meeting all the requirements of type II. Unless otherwise specified 
in the invitation for bids, shall be finely ground 

K-le. Type II, subtype (2) b, roasted, ground, high quality: Shall be of medium 
roast, straight or blend, of high quality, rich, full body, medium to sharp acidity, 
excellent flavor and aroma, and thoroughly cleaned and roasted. Shall be free 
from sour beans, and musty, earthy Rio, or other objectionable flavors. Unless 
otherwise indicated in the invitations for bids, shall be finely ground. 

E-2. Grade B. 

K-2a. Type J: Shall be sound, clean beans of medium size. 


F. METHOD OF INSPECTION AND TES1 


I’—1. Inspection shall be made at point of delivery by the receiving agencies 
unless otherwise specified. 

F-2. Chemical analyses, if required by the purchaser in the examination or 
testing of samples and deliveries under this specification, shall be made in accord- 
ance with methods of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists in effect 
on date of invitation for bids. 


G. PACKAGING, PACKING, AND MARKING 


G-1. Anv special requirements of the individual departments are noted under 
Section H. 

G-2. Packaging.— Unless otherwise specified, commercial packaging is acceptable 
under this specification. 

G-—3. Packing.—Unless otherwise specified, the subject commodity shall be 
delivered in standard commercial containers, so constructed as to insure acceptance 
by common or other carriers, for safe transportation, at the lowest rate, to the 
point of delivery. 

G—4. Marking.—Unless otherwise specified, shipping containers shall be marked 
with the name of the material, number and sizes of packages and the total quan- 
tity in the container, as defined by the contract or order under which the shipment 
is made, the name of the contractor, the number of the contract or order, and date 
of packing. 


H. REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO INDIVIDUAL DEPARTMENTS 


H-1. The following departmental specifications of the issue in effect on date 
of invitation for bids shall respectively form a part of this specification 

H-la. United States Army Specification No. 22-42, “Supplies, Subsistence, 
for the United States Armv, Conditions Governing the Purchase of.” 

United States Army Specification No. 100-2C, ‘Standard Specifications for 
Marking Shipments.” 

H—la (1). The following shall apply as to purchases for the Army 

H—1la (1)a. All coffee shall be of grade A as indicated in paragraph B2 of this 
specification. 

H-la (1)b. Type II, either subtvpe II-(1), whole bean, or subtype II (2)a, 
zround, medium quality, i. e., coffee, roasted or roasted and ground, are the 
prescribed components of the Army ration, and shall be used in computing the 
cost of the ration. Type II, subtype II-(2)b, roasted, ground, high quality, is 
for sales purposes only. 
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H-la (Ic. Coffee of types I and subtypes II-(1) and II—(2)a shall be subject 
to reinspection for quality, soundness, and quantity at time of delivery before 
final acceptance. 

H-1la (1)d. Types I and subtypes II-(1) and II-—(2)a shall be purchased on 
bid samples. Invitations for bids shall state specifically the minimum quantity 
of each item that must be furnished as a sample, which will only be sufficient to 
permit of usual tests and comparisons with specifications before the awards as 
well as after the deliveries have been made. Samples shall be submitted by bid- 
ders so as to reach the office of the purchasing officer at least 24 hours prior to 
the hour set for opening bids. Samples submitted must be furnished free of 
expense to the Government, and should show on the outside of the container, 
or tag attached thereto, the circular proposal number, place, and date of opening 
bids to which the same pertain, and the name and location of the bidder sub- 
mitting the samples. Samples will not be received after the time for opening 
bids. The coffee shall be subject to reinspection for quality, soundness, and 
quantity at the time of delivery before final acceptance. The Government 
reserves the right to mutilate or destroy any samples submitted whenever neces- 
sary to do so for purposes of testing. No payment will be made for samples 
mutilated or destroyed in this connection. 

H-la (1)e. In the purchasing of subtypes II—-(1) and II—(2)a, samples of the 
green and of the corresponding roasted or roasted and ground coffee shall be sub- 
mitted with each bid. Proposal to furnish a blended coffee shall be accompanied 
by separate samples of the green and of the corresponding roasted or roasted and 
ground coffee of each variety it is proposed to use, in addition to the properly 
blended samples. 

H-la (1)f. Packaging and packing.— 

Type I. Green coffee: Shall be in original bags. 
Type II, subtype II—(1): Coffee, roasted, whole bean: 
In square or rectangular lacquered tin containers, hermetically sealed 
or serew top, as specified, net weight 25 pounds, 1 or 2 to the case. 
In 25 or 50 pound drums. 
Type II, subtype II—(2)a, roasted and ground: 
In 25-pound cans, 2 to the case. 
In 25-pound paper-lined drums. 
In 50-pound paper-lined drums. 
In 100-pound paper-lined drums. 
In new burlap bags, 50 pounds net capacity, with waterproof Kraft 
crépe interliners. 
Type II, Subtype II-—(2)b (for sales purposes only): 
In cartons, 1 pound net weight, 50 to the case. 
In eartons, 2 pounds net weight, 24 to the case. 
In cartons, 3 pounds net weight, 12, 20, and 24 to the case. 
In tin cans, 1 pound net neight, 24, 30, 50, and 60 to the case. 
In tin cans, 2 pounds net weight, 24 to the case. 
In tin cans, 3 pounds net weight, 12 or 24 to the case. 

H-1b. Navy Department. —“General Specifications and Conditions of Delivery 
Applying to Provisions Contracts.’’ Copies of such publication may be obtained 
without cost upon application to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

H-1b(1). ‘The followi ing shall apply as to purchases for the Navy 

H-1b(1)a. Coffee shall be of grade A as indicated in paragraph B2 of this 
specification. 

H-1b(1)b. Green coffee shall be graded and sampled by an expert or experts 
selected by the Government. Prior to delivery, the contractor shall submit a 
1-pound sample (or as many as may be required for inspection purposes) of the 
coffee, both green and roasted, of each chop or mark he proposes to furnish, to 
the point designated by the activ ity placing the order for delivery. 

H-1b(1)c. Packaging—Shall be in the original sacks as shipped from the 
particular os country. 

H-—1b(1)d. Notes as to purchases for the Navy: 

Net weight only will be paid for, except that any weight in excess of that marked 
on the sacks will not be paid for. 

The samples submitted by the contractor for inspection purposes (prior to 
delivery) shall be marked to show name of contractor, contract number, and 
chop or mark from which delivery is to be made. 
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H-1e. Marine Corps.—lInstructions issued by the Quartermaster Department, 
United States Marine Corps. 

H-1d. Veterans’ Administration —Coffee purchased by and for the Veterans’ 
Administration shall be freshly roasted, in prime condition, free from mustiness 
or sour or seriously damaged beans, and shall produce approximately forty cups 
of satisfactory coffee to the pound. Shall exactly match in the cup the Veterans’ 
Administration standard control coffee against which samples and deliveries 
shall be cup tesved, a sample of which control coffee shall be furnished prospective 
bidders with the invitation to bid 

As an aid to bidders in blending coffee to exactly match the distinct cup char- 
acteristics of the Veterans’ Administration standard control coffee, the kinds and 
approximate proportions of the various coffees put into the control, as furnished 
prospective bidders, will be described in the invitation to bid. 

H-1d(1). Bidder shall furnish with his bid samples of the products he proposes 
to deliver under his bid; quantity, size, and time of delivery of such samples to 
be as called for by the invitacion to bid, 


I. NOTES 


I-1. Invitations for bids should state type and grade of subject commodity, 
and style of packaging desired. 

I-2. This specification governs all United States Government purchases of this 
commodity, except as to articles purchased under specified brand names and not 
under specification requirements, where such purchases, for resale purposes, are 
duly authorized. 

I-3. Copies of this specification may be obtained upon application, accompanied 
by cash or money order, to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 5 cents. 

I-4. The advantages of interested individuals may be served by the procure 
ment of the Index of Federal Specifications, obtainable upon application, accom 
panied by cash or money order, to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 5 cents 

I—5. Should material be offered by bidders under brand names, catalogue or 
model numbers, they must signify in the bid that material so offered meets this 
specification in all respects. 

Notice.—When Government drawings, specifications, or other data are used 
for any purpose other than in connection with a definitely related Government 
procurement operation, the United States Government ae incurs no responsi- 
bility nor any obligation whatsoever, and the fact that the Government may have 
formulated, furnished, or in any way supplied the said drawings, specifications, or 
other data is not to be regarded by implication or otherwise as in any manner 
licensing the holder or any other person or corporation, or conveying any rights 
or permission to manufacture, use, or sell any patented invention that may in 
any way be related thereto. 


HHH-—C-571 

AMENDMENT— | 

Avqust. 5, 1937 
FEDERAL STANDARD STOCK CATALOG 


SectTion I\ 
(Part. 5) 
FEDERAL SPECIFICATION FOR COFFEE 


This Amendment was approved on the above date, by the Director 
of Procurement, for the use of all departments and establishments 
of the Government, and shall become effective not later than 
April 1, 1938. It may be put into effect, however, at any earlier 
date after promulgation. 
The following change, applicable to War Department purchases only, should be 
made in Federal Specification HHH-—C-—571, dated March 31, 1931: 
Page HHH-—C-571—4: 
Paragraph H-—la(1)f: 
Type II, subtype II]-(1): Coffee, roasted, whole bean. Insert—‘‘In 
new burlap bags, 50 pounds net capacity, with waterproof Kraft crepe 
interliners.”’ 
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HH H-—C—00571 
Avucust 31, 1953 
INTERIM FEDERAL SPECIFICATION 


CoFFEE 


(This Interim Federal Specification is based upon current!v available technical 
information, but has not been approved for promulgation as a regular Federal 
Specification. It is subject to modification, and pending its promulgation as a 
regular Federal Specification, it is for optional use by all Federal agencies.) 


1, CLASSIFICATION 


1.1 Classification, types and qualities.—Coffee under this specification shall 
be of the following types and qualities as specified: 
Type 1.—Green, whole bean: 
A. Santos 4’s or 3’s and 4’s, New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
standard, 
B. Colombian coffee 
Type II.— Roasted, whole bean: 
A, From Type I-A 
B. A blend from Type I-A and Type I-B 
Type I1].—Roasted, ground: 
A. From Type IJ-A 
B. From Type Il-B 


2. APPLICABLE SPECIFICATIONS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


2.1 Specifications.—There are no other specifications applicable to this specifi- 
cation. 

2.2 Other publtications.—The following publications, of the issues in effect on 
date of invitation for bids, form a part of this specification: 

Governmental: 

Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and General Regulations for Its 
Enforcement. 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R231—48 for Coffee Grinds. 

Nongovernmental: 

Official Methods of Analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. 

(Copies of Federal Specifications and the Index of Federal Specifications and 
Standards may be obtained upon application accompanied by check, money order, 
cash or Government Printing Office coupons, to the General Services Administra- 
tion, Business Service Center, Region 3, Seventh and D Streets SW., Washington 
25, D. C. This office will also honor deposit account numbers issued by the 
Government Printing Office. Prices may be obtained from the Index of Federal 
Specifications and Standards or from the GSA Regional Offices. Single copies 
of this specification and other product specifications required for bidding purposes 
are available without charge at the GSA Regional Offices in Boston, New York, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C.) 

(Copies of this and other Interim Federal Specifications may be obtained upon 
application to the issuing agency or to the GSA Regional Offices in Boston, New 
York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and Washington, D. C.) 

(Copies of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and General Regulations 
for Its Enforcement may be obtained upon gpplication, accompanied by money 
order, coupon, or cash to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Prices may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents.) 

(Simplified Practice Recommendation can be obtained without charge from the 
Commodity Standards Division, Office of Industry and Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

(Official Methods of Analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
is published by the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, P. O. Box 540, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C.) 
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3. REQUIREMENTS 

3.1 Type 1.—Green bean. 

3.1.1 Tupe I-A This quality shall be Bourbon, medium to good bean, good 
roast, strictly soft, solid bean, greenish color, good cup quality and shall be the 
standard Santos 4’s or 3’s and 4’s. 

3.1.2 Type I-B.—This quality shall be of usual good quality Colombians of 
one or any combination of the following growths: 

Medellin excelso 
(\rmenia excelso 
Servilla excelso 
Manizales excelso 
Girardot excelso 

3.2. Type IT, roasted, whole bean—The green coffee shall be thoroughly cleaned 
roasted in accordance with good commercial practice without the addition of 
water except in sufficient quantity to prevent burning, and thoroughly stoned. 
\n excess of 1 gallon of water per 100 pounds of green bean should not be consid- 
ered good commercial practice. 

3.2.1. Type [I-A.—This type shall be Type I-A, roasted in accordance with 3.2 

3.2.2. Type II-B.—This type shall be a blend of Type I-A and Type I-B in 
the proportion as specified, and shall be roasted in accordance with 3.2. The 
coffee shall be medium roast, of high quality, rich, full body, medium to sharp 
acidity and have an excellent flavor and aroma. 

3.3 Type III, roasted, ground.—Unless otherwise specified, the coffee shall be 
drip grind in accordance with Simplified Prace Recommendation R231-48. 
Type III-A quality shall be ground from the whole been quality II-A and Type 
IJI—B shall be ground from II-B. 

3.4 Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act.—All deliveries shall conform in 
every respect to the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and regulations promulgated thereunder. 

3.5 Workmanship.—Coffee, bulk, bagged, or repackaged, shall be held and 
handled under sanitary conditions in accordance with good commercial practice. 


4. SAMPLING, INSPECTION, AND TEST PROCEDURES 


4.1 Sampling. 

4.1.1 Green bean.—Each individual lot or chop shall he sampled. 

1.1.2 Roasted whole bean and roasted ground.—Repre-sentative samples shall 
be taken from the delivery, if desired, and at the roasting, plant during operation 
to determine compliance with the requirements. 

1.2 Inspection. 

1.2.1 General—Inspection shall be made by the procuring agency or duly 
authorized representative at the time and place designated by the procuring 
agency. It may be made at any suitable point in transit or after delivery to 
the point of destination in either or both the green bean state or roasted, as 
specified. 

4.2.2 Final inspection.—Unless otherwise specified, final inspection shall be 
made at point of destination. 

41.2.3 GSA procedure utilizing commercial roasting— The award shall be based 
upon a bid sample of one (1) pound of whole green bean, properly identified to 
show the growth, grade and invitation number, and, if a blend, the amounts of 


Santos and Colombian coffees. About one-half of the sample is used by the 
Food and Drug Administration in performing the necessary tests and the other 
half is retained for future tests. A sample from the contract coffee freshly roasted 


is taken by an inspector after first having verified the identity of the green bean 
Food and Drug Administration is notified to roast the remainder of the bid 
sample at the same time, thus permitting a comparison of the contract sample 
against the bid sample on hand. ‘The sample taken from the delivery is likewise 
compared with a portion of the bid sample. Any evidence of substitution or 
adulteration shall be cause for rejection of the shipment. 

4.3 Tests. 

4.3. Physical tests —The quality of the green bean and the quality of the 
roasted coffee shall be determined by the application of recognized and accepted 
methods of grading and cup tests. 

1.3.2 Chemical analyses —Chemical analyses, if desired by the purchaser 
shall be made in accordance with the methods of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists in effect on date of invitation for bids, or in accordance 
with methods that give equivalent results. 
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5. PREPARATION FOR DELIVERY 


5.1 Packaging.—Unless otherwise specified, commercial packaging is accept- 
able. Santos in the green bean shall be delivered in original bags of approximately 
132 pounds net, and Colombians in the green bean shall be delivered in the 
original bags of approximately 154 pounds net. 

5.2 Labeling—Any commercial labeling or additional labeling as specified, 
that complies with the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and regulations 
promulgated thereunder, is acceptable. 

5.3 Packing.—Unless otherwise specified, the product shall be packed in 
substantial commercial containers of the type, size, and kind commonly used for 
the purpose, so constructed as to insure acceptance and safe delivery by common 
or other carriers, at the lowest rate, to the point of delivery called for in the 
contract or purchase order. 

5.4 Marking of shipment.—Unless otherwise specified, shipping containers 
shall be marked with the name of the product, quantity and size of packages in 
the container as defined by the contract or order under which the shipment is 
made, the name of the contractor, the number of contract or order, the date of 
roasting, processing, and other pertinent information as specified by individual 
agencies. 

5.5 Roasted coffee deliveries —Roasted coffee shall be shipped as soon as 
possible after roasting and in no case later than 48 hours. 


6. NOTES 


6.1 Ordering data.—Invitations for bids should state the type, the method of 
inspection to be used, and the size, and kind of packaging required. 

6.2 Bid samples.—If for any particular purpose, samples with bids are neces- 
sary, they should be specifically asked for in the invitation for bids, and the 
particular purpose to be served by the bid sample should be definitely stated. 

6.3 Contractor's inspection—The contractor should be required to assure that 
the product conforms with the specification prior to submission to the Goverment 
for final inspection. 

64. Destination inspection.—When the finished product has been inspected 
and passed at point other than destination, the contract should require that 
the product be inspected at destination for condition and quantity only. 

Patent notice.—To be inserted later. 

Mr. Moormavy. Is this one set of specifications pretty standard? 

Major Parsons. Under this specification, all future procurements 
will be made. Most of the past procurements were made on this 
specification. There is not a great deal of difference. As far as the 
coffee is concerned, there is no difference.. It is only different wording. 

Mr. Moormay. Is there anything in the specifications which refer 
to “contract S’’ and “contract U’’ as used by the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange? 

Major Parsons. No; there is a reference in both of them to the 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, but not specifically to the S. and U. 
contracts. 

Mr. Moorman. When the Quartermaster General announced on 
March 12 that he was going to purchase 3,656,000 pounds of coffee, 
and the price immediately went up when it was announced to the 
press, when the market opened the next morning, 2 cents a pound— 
that is probably 2 cents a lot, isn’t it, or a pound? Do you know what 
they referred to on that? 

Major Parsons. It was probably 2 cents a pound. 

Senator Payne. It was. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you find that that is the general experience on 
the market, the general custom and practice of the market. 

Major Parsons. It is my personal belief that the fact that we asked 
for quotations on that amount of coffee had nothing to do with that 


increase. 
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Mr. Moorman. From your experience that doesn’t run true to 
form, when they announce publicly they are going to buy coffee, that 
the price increases? 

Major Parsons. No, sir. 

Senator Beauty. Thank you very much, gentlemen, I think that 
is all we want from you at this time. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Leslie B. Wright, legislative re presentative 
of the National Association of Consumers. Good morning, Mrs. 
Wright. Will you state your name, please, and whom you represent 
and who your clients are? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LESLIE B. WRIGHT, LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS—Resumed 


Mrs. Wricut. They are not exactly clients because I work in a 
voluntary capacity. The consumers never have any money, you 
know. 

My name is Mrs. Leslie B. Wright. I am appearing here in a vol- 
untary capacity to represent the National Association of Consumers, 
which is a coordinated body of local consumers groups and individuals. 
The dues are paid by individuals as well as by groups, such as the 
Consumers Council in Cincinnati and in Chicago. We have national 
headquarters in New York. 

I have come here to plead that this committee come forward with 
recommendations which will not only prevent a further rise in the 
price of coffee, but may even bring about a drastic reduction in the 
outrageous charges now current. 

Consumers cannot, if they are laymen, be expected to understand 
the underlying reasons for the price fluctuations in coffee. These are 
numerous and technical, and beyond the ability of the average house- 
wife to comprehend. Yet from her standpoint, soaring and ever- 
increasing prices on commodities needed for daily living present a 
very serious problem. Especially do those in the lower income 
brackets feel the pinch of such price jumps as we have now in coffee. 

We feel that the present crisis points up the need of a special com- 
mittee on consumers’ interests for which we have worked for many 
years. Despite the many hours given by the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee who are conducting these hearings, we feel 
that a staff which might well devote months to acquiring background 
material would be most valuable. Much of the emotional reaction 
which stems largely from handicaps of misunderstanding and lack of 
sufficient knowledge to evaluate properly the press reports often 
released deliberately to encourage the public into “scare” buying and 
unethical hoarding, might be avoided if sufficient data couched in 
layman’s language could be made available to the general public. 

According to the investigations of 1949-50 made by the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agriculture Committee because of the more than 
50 percent increase in coffee prices over a 4 months’ period, from 
September to December, 1949, the history of the coffee-producing 
countries, especially Brazil, which produces more than 50 percent of 
the world’s crop, is replete with schemes to control the market for the 
purpose of raising prices. This scheme includes valorization plans, 
sacrifice quotas where the Government buys off the surplus at excep- 
tionally low prices, disposing of it through secret sales or using it as 
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collateral to finance loans; taxes on new plantings, and destruction 
by burning or dumping of millions of pounds of coffee; and control of 
sales of the exported supply through the banks of Brazil at the official 
rate rather than the open market rate. 

We are in accord with the recommendations made by the Gillette 
subcommittee in the 1950 report. We feel that if they had been 
adopted, we would not now be penalized the millions, even billions 
of extra dollars which are flowing into the pockets of either importers, 
exporters, the Brazilian Government, perhaps. Of these 14 recom- 
mendations we are glad to note that S. 1386, passed by the Senate, 
recommendation 4 of the report may shortly be passed by the House 
and thus put some curb on the highly speculative activities uncovered 
in previous investigations. 

We have read with interest the statement from Hanson’s Latin 
American Letter quoted in the record of January 25 by Senator Gil- 
lette. We have listened to various witnesses before this committee, 
all with varied alibis for the spiraling coffee prices. Some blamed it 
on the frosts, but Mr. Hanson finds after consultation with our em- 
bassies and Milton Eisenhower, that there is no reason for coffee price 
rises as there is no shortage. Mr. Dewey, relieved of his position as 
head of the Grace Line after his testimony that high prices were due 
to manipulation, has been contradicted by his successor with the 
Grace Line. Other testimony states that there is a shortage due to 
increased consumer demand, but the New York Times of February 
14, 1954, carried a news item that the Brazilian Government had made 
a profit of several millions of cruzeiros, by setting the official rate at 
a much higher figure than on the open market. 

It reminds me of the nursery rhyme of The Three Welshmen in 
which one said that it was the moon, the other said it was cheese, and 
the other said it was cheese with half of it cut away. That is what I 
am reminded of here. 

Further disregard for greater concern of coffee marketing practices 
is reflected in press reports regarding the 10th Inter-American Con- 
ference presently being held at Caracas, Venezuela. Its purpose is 
to foster better relationship and understanding of the social, cultural, 
and economic problems and better hemispheric cooperation. I 
would like to add this to my statement. It is not in here because I 
didn’t know it when it was written. Colombia has just brought in a 
resolution for control of raw materials. It seems to us it is aimed 
against the United States, particularly. In the New York Times it 
says: 

While the resolution contains recommendations for countries exporting and con- 
suming raw materials there is no doubt it is aimed at one country, the United 
States. 

It calls for the nations exporting raw materials to enforce the main- 
tenance of production levels in accordance with world consumption, 
that raw material consuming nations actually facilitate price fixing of 
these materials. 

It goes on and says that it thinks the United States delegation 
which came to Brazil reported sympathetically and that they cannot 
go along with it. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, we have heard 
so much about our good relations with South America, but this crisis 
in our relations which stems from the coffee prices is due to the 
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speculators who are trying to keep the price up. I think your com- 
mittee should investigate that. If they are willing to wreck the 
solidarity of North and South America to make a profit it is a very 
serious thing. 

I think that is a subject that should be looked into very carefully. 
They are certainly wrecking our good-neighbor policy wih this. I 
am sure there is something back of it that we don’t understand, that 
it is simply for people who want to make mone y in the coffee market. 

On the subject of economic concessions promised was one relating 
to coffee. Mr. Dulles stated that— 
there is no plan afoot to attempt to deal arbitrarily with the problem of the prices 
of coffee, as by imposing some artificial price ceiling. 

I think that was in answer to this Colombian resolution. 

The Brazilians say they are 100 percent satisfied. Mr. Dulles 
exonerated Latin American countries from the charge of having 
boosted coffee prices beyond those established by the law of supply 
and demand. We know that the policy of the State Department is to 
preserve the good-neighbor policy, and we know that there has been 
resentment in the Latin American countries to passage of S. 1386. 
But those of us interested in our good friends of Latin America feel 
that they should acknowledge that the good-neighbor ploicy is a two 
way street, and from their countries should come a desire to meet the 
United States at least halfway on economic policies. 

Mr. Dulles presumably was speaking for the administration whereas 
action, if any must be taken by the Congress. We therefore trust 
that your committee will give these declarations of policy serious 
consideration, especially since they were made in advance of the study 
being conducted by the Federal Trade Commission on coffee-pricing 
polici ies, and also in advance of consideration by the Congress of the 
report of the Randall Commission which has been making an overall 
study of foreign economic policy. 

It would appear that disregard for the many weaknesses that seem 
to exist in our policies in regard to the marketing of coffee at the 
expense of consumers, and which result indirectly in consumers sub- 
sidizing the Latin American coffee producing countries and the large 
coffee interests in this country, do not seem to be advisable from a 
long-range point of view. The coffee situation continues to worsen. 

We would accordingly make the following recommendations: 

1. Adopt the procedures recommended in the Gillette report of 
1950 in toto. 

Through the Technical Cooperation Administration speed up 
the program of coffee production in Ethiopia, India, and Pakistan. 

3. If it is found true, as some testimony has shown, that the Brazil- 
ian Government is profiting at the American consumers’ expense with 
the purpose of using this profit to improve and increase production, 
then representations should be made by the United States to Brazil 
that funds will be furnished through our technical cooperation pro- 
gram to assist the coffee growers of Brazil, provided that they allow 
coffee to be purchased with the cruzeiro valued at the open market 
rate. 

Thus the American consumer will be relieved of her role as the sole 
contributor to a hidden point 4 program. The burden to support this 
technical cooperation assistance program will be distributed on all of 
us citizens, even perhaps on the coffee brokers. 
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Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Mrs. Wright. That is a 
very good statement. Certainly we concur in what you say. I do 
want to say to you that the object of this committee is to get the facts. 

Mrs. Wricur. I know. 

Senator Bratt. We don’t want to go out and make a lot of charges 
about this being done or that being done. We want to find out if it 
is being done. That is what we are trying to do. It would be nice 
perhaps if we could make it read well, make a lot of charges, but it 
wouldn’t be factual. We have to get at the facts. That is what we 
are trying to do within our limited ability, to develop what the true 
situation is. 

If there is any undue speculation, we are going to try to find out. 

1 would like to say, too, that we are conducting these hearings and 
at the same time the Federal Trade Commission is also making an 
investigation. We hope together that we are going to come up with 
some real cause, some reason, so that you can advise members of your 
association. 

Mrs. Wricur. Thank you. 

Senator Beaty. We wish to thank you for coming. 

Mrs. Wricur. I would like to say that we put out this bulletin 
every month. We have recommended that people use some substitute 
for coffee. I don’t think people will do without coffee, but we can 
drink a little less. I think it is a serious thing in connection with 
what is happening with our relations to South America. They fur- 
nished the only battalion that went into the Korean war, as you know. 
We have many good friends in Brazil. I don’t think they would go 
against us if this crisis hadn’t been brought about. 

Senator Brau. The President of Brazil said in an open statement, 
the producers themselves were not getting this increase in cost. 

Mrs. Wricur. That is something for you to find out. 

Senator Bratt. Thank you very much. Mr. Moorman? 

Mr. Moorman. Mrs. Wright, in vour statement you refer to secret 
sales, burning, and dumping of coffee by coffee-producing countries. 
Do you know of any recent burning and dumping or secret sales? 

Mrs. Wrigut. Mr. Counsel, I am just a layman. All I know is 
what I read in the Gillette report, and things of that kind. I don’t 
know of my own knowledge. It is just from people that I have 
questioned. 

Our association in New York has many economists on the board 
and they furnish me with facts. I did not go into them myself. 

Mr. Moorman. Most of your information was obtained from Mr. 
Hanson, was it not, who puts out the Latin-American Newsletter? 

Mrs. Wricur. It was not obtained from Mr. Hanson. Most of my 
information was sent down to me in notes from New York to incor- 
porate into a statement. I have, however, read Mr. Hanson’s state- 
ment in the record. I have asked about Mr. Hanson and I was told 
that as far as his remarks on coffee have gone they have been found 
to be absolutely correct. That is all I know about Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Moorman. Could you suggest the names of some of those from 
whom you heard in relation to secret deals, burning, and dumping 
who may be of help to the committee? 

Mrs. Wriaut. There is our executive secretary in New York, Mrs. 
Rose Kurber of the National Association of Consumers, who gathers 
all this information for me. Of course, I have the Gillette report here 
which refers to it. 
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Mr. Moorman. The committee has that. 

Mrs. Wricur. That is all I know. TI am not an expert on coffee, 
except that I drink a lot of it. 

Senator Payne. I think if my memory serves me right that in 
Mr. Cintra-Leite’s testimony before the committee he did refer to the 
destruction that took place in certain quantities of coffee during the 
period when the production was way over what world consumption 
was. Prior to that I think some witness stated that some of the 
precedures that had been followed perhaps in Brazil, maybe in some 
of the other places, was the result of some education that they had 
received as a result of governmental policies that we had carried out 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Wricur. I heard that testimony 

Senator Payne. That was in years gone by. I think in fairness 
that perhaps that period of destruction may have been during that 
time. 

Mr. Moorman. May I ask one more question. Mrs. Wright, 
specifically, who and what are the entities that constitute the National 
Association of Consumers? 

Mrs. Wricur. Mrs. Helen Hall is t! e chairman of the committee. 
If you wish me to, I can furnish you a lis of all the members of our 
board. I don’t have them with me. Dr. Pershing Campbell, who 
is a professor of economics at Queens University, is on our beard. 
We have several of the NGO members of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization. In fact, I sit in at the meetings here sometimes. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS, NEw York, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 


Helen Hall, chairman Newbold Morri-, treasurer 
Persia Campbell, vice chairman Mrs. Leslie B. Wright, Washington 
Mrs. Paul W. Jones, vice chairman representativ: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. George Bacon Clara Hardin 

Mrs. Benjamin Bailkin Mrs. Sidney Hillman 
Kila J. Baker Mrs. Dennis E. Jackson 
tobert A Bream Mrs. Paul W. Jones 
Percy 8S. Brown Rose Kerber 

Persia Campbell Sidney Margolius 
Helen G. Canoyer Hazel Sagoff 

Esther Cole Franklin Mrs. Albert C. Seawell 
Ethel B. Gilbert Caroline F. Ware 
Mildred A. Gutwillig Colston E. Warne 
Helen Hall Marion W. Weir 
Grace Hamilton Florence Wyckoff 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Bruce Bliven Isador Lubin 

Stuart Chase tobert Lynd 

Evans Clark Newbold Morris 

Mrs. Marshall Field James Patton 

David Ginsburg Josephine Roche 

Frank Porter Graham Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Paul Kellogg Bishop William Scarlett 


Freda Kirchwey 


CONSULTANT 
Leon Henderson 
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Mr. Moorman. Are wholesalers and retailers members of your 
organization? 

Mrs. Wricur. No, we represent purely the consumer. We have 
groups, as I say, such as the Consumers Council of Cincinnati. Mrs. 
Loebes has cooperated with us in the past, and some of the consumer 
groups that belong in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Although they are not members, they are interested. We have 
members in Washington who belong to the Housewives of America, 
which is an organization here of just housewives. Some of them belong 
to it and pay dues. 

Mr. Moorman. As to these lay people, have you any concrete 
ie in connection with hoarding by the consumers, which you 
refer to? 

Mrs. Wricur. The only evidence I have—I have seen it myself 
when I see people walk into the store and buy things on the shelves. 
I have had friends of mine who told me that they bought a lot of stuff 
when there was to be a shortage, which is very bad. 

Senator Payne. You would think, would you not, Mrs. Wright, that 
basically the only way that this committee could be of help, or the 
Congress could be of help, is if there is a practice or a situation being 
followed by those dealing with coffee in this country that might be in 
any way working to the end of manipulation and speculation taking 
place in the pricing of coffee after it is purchased from Brazil? 

Mrs. Wricur. Yes, that is the only thing. 

Senator Payne. I think we can be in pretty good agreement that 
for us to sit here and be critical or criticize the procedures followed by 
another government is something that would be a little beyond our 
right todo. In turn they would have a perfect right to come back and 
say, ‘What about the financial status of your own country which 
resulted in an inflation situation, making $2 do the work of $1, not 
too many years ago? We have to buy tractors and we have to buy 
other equipment. We are now forced to pay, if we want to buy your 
products, what you are charging for them based on the inflationary 
trends that you followed.” I think we would get into a dangerous 
situation. 

Mrs. Wricat. Yes, and you would probably get into trouble with 
the Department of State. I do think that whatever is being done in 
this country, as I said, which is injuring our good-neighbor relations 
with South America should be most certainly looked into, because 
there is something back of it. Of course, they have learned from us. 
We have had reports of frost on oranges and apples, and everything 
like that, and the prices are going up. We found it was all just a 
newspaper story, that it was not so at all. I think that is the thing 
we are interested in as consumers, and that is our only interest in the 
matter. Thank you very much. If you would like, I can send you 
a list of the members of our group. It is a nonpolitical and nonprofit 
group. 

Mr. Moorman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Beau. Our next witness is Mr. S. A. Snyder of the Federal 
Supply Service, General Services Administration. Mr. Snyder is 
accompanied by Mr. Paul Barron, also of the Federal Supply Service. 

Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Snyder? 
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STATEMENT OF SAMUEL A. SNYDER, FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE, 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Snyper. My name is Samuel A. Snyder. 

Senator Brau. We are particularly interested in this committee as 
to how the General Services procures and distributes coffee. 

Mr. Snyper. The General Services Administration is a central 
purchase organization principally for the civil establishments. It 
supplies the commonly used items to the civil establishments. In 
that connection it buys coffee for substantially all of the civil establish- 
ments except the Veterans’ Administration. 

It buys no green coffee beans as such. Its purchases consist, in 
coffee, of the roasted bean and packed coffee ready for use. When 
we buy the roasted bean, a sample of the green bean is taken at the 
time of the bid. Its quality is determined by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Health Department. After the award is made 
to the lowest bid meeting specifications—and we use the Federal 
specification to determine quality—another sample of the green bean 
is taken as the bean goes into the roasting plant. That green bean 
sample is compared with the original green bean sample to determine 
comp: arability. 

After the roast is made there is a sample of the roasted bean taken 
by our inspector, and the sample is turned over to the Food and Drug 
Administration for analysis and tests to determine whether or not the 
roasted bean which was delivered is of the quality that the green bean 
was at the time that the work was made. Substantially all of our 
purchases are of the roasted bean rather than packed. 

In the case of the packed coffee, it is delivered to our destinations, 
is sampled by selection of a representative quantity, and that, too, is 
then delivered to the Food and Drug Administration for determi- 
nation of quality. ‘That is the general procedure we follow. 

Senator Bratt. What quantities do you buy in? 

Mr. Snyper. During the period January 1, 1952, to March 10, 1954, 
we had 221 purchase transactions, involving | 893,000 pounds. 

Senator Beaty. What was that period? 

Mr. Snyper. During the period January 1, 1952, to March 10, 1954, 
a little over 2 years. We bought 893,000 See 

Of that 893,000 pounds, 671,000 was roasted bean and 222,000 was 
ground and packed. The price range on the bean ran from 59 cents 
to 91.7 cents in purchases of over 1,000 pounds. In purchases of less 
than 1,000 pounds of the roasted bean, the price ranged from $0.602 
to $0.98. In the ground and packaged variety the purchase price 
ranged from $0.667 to $0.995. 

Senator Beau. Do you have it broken down as to what the prices 
were from November 1, 1953, to January 10? 

Mr. Snyper. If the committee so desires, I will submit for the 
record a detail of each transaction, the date, the purchase, from whom 
it was made, the quality, and the whole thing. 

Senator Beau. We would like to have that very much. I think 
that would help us considerably. 

Mr. Snyper. It is itemized by purchasing offices, by grade, by 
quantity, price, the date, and all the details. 

Senator Bratu. Do you do any of your roasting or is it all done 
commercially? 
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Mr. Snyper. It is all done by commercial roasters. There recently 
has been an arrangement made with the Quartermaster’s roasting 
plant at Atlanta whereby coffee would be made available to us from 
that facility. 

Senator Beauty. You buy it from the Quartermaster General then 
rather than commercially? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. In other words, we would have a source 
from the Quartermaster as well as a source from commercial establish- 
ments. 

Senator Beaty. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. What size containers, Mr. Snyder, do you buy in? 

Mr. Snyper. The beans are in 80-pound bags. The packed coffee 
ranges from 1-pound to 20-pound cans and cartons. 

Senator Payne. But there is a price differential? 

Mr. Snyper. A slight price differential. 

Senator Payng. Will you submit that for the record? 

Mr. Snyper. I will submit the details of the price differential of all 
transactions for all products. 

Senator Payne. Your usage isn’t too bad anyhow, relatively 
speaking? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. In other words, the big change came 
after December 1953. 

Senator BraLi. You mean, the big change in buying? 

Mr. Snyper. The big rise in price. 

Senator Bratu. That was really between December and January? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Senator Beaty. Mr. Moorman? 

Mr. Moorman. Mr. Snyder, in the procurement of coffee by the 
General Services Administration, how do you actually consummate 
the contract? Do you announce that the Federal Supply Service is 
going to buy so much coffee and then ask for bids on it? 

Mr. Snyper. An invitation is issued to the trade which gives the 
uantity, the grade, the destination and the method of packing. 
hat is issued and sealed bids are received in return, and the award 

is made on the basis, as I explained, on the tests of the sample sub- 
mitted by the low bidder as a result of the sealed bids. 

Mr. Moorman. Are you familiar with the functioning of the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. You don’t know whether any of your contracts 
eome through the brokers that belong to that association, do you? 

Mr. Snyper. No,sir. My list will give you all of the names. 

Senator Beaty. Will you leave that for the record? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Over 1,000 pounds—Item 56—C-—12800, whole bean, 80-pound sack 


























Date of pur- | Quantity | Price per 

Region Contractor chase (pounds) pound 
ae Rn CI OO eg. 5 cancemcwccoeepauns . 25, 1952 | 1, 200 $0. 685 
ea Dannemiller Coffee Co . 10, 1952 48, 000 . 605 
Di intteue et a ee conan grab nliamecthiaetiee ie ineineaiatatd y 6,1952 48, 000 . 6015 
= NN I gg eR oe eae y 20, 1952 2, 480 . 6975 
a cement 26, 1952 1, 120 . 65 
10.. National Grocery Co___-..-...---- Sdakhaaaeachammmenik 1, 1952 4, 800 . 668 
eo Richheimer Coffee Co_________- i y 17,1952 | 25, 500 1, 5910 
3 Dennemiller Coffee Co____.______- —s noo--ns=] Ot, 21,1952 | 48, 000 . 6050 
3 Bureau Supplies and Accounts (Brooklyn Navy Yard)_| Oct. 23, 1952 1, 800 . 66 
a | ENE BUND NID oo ooo cee ase censinke nnn Dee. 10, 1952 | 48, 000 | . 6420 
2. Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp--.........-.--.---------- Jan. 22, 1953 | 48, 000 . 6333 
3 III cent ckidinwcsundccunnscuesse Apr. 13, 1953 24, 000 . 6613 
a _.| Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp. .-.....-.-.------------- | May 18, 1953 24, 000 . 6515 
3 | Dannemiller Coffee Co______--_- Bacpaek ete’: .---| June 2, 1953 | 24, 000 . 6390 
10. Crescent Manufacturing Co-..._............---.------| June 9, 1953 | 1, 200 675 
ee RRR ION AN one io os cee circ ccancsnnsceuen July 14, 1953 1, 200 . 68 
Bite oe Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp- --- Sa a eal eelrein ele — 4 co. | op cone 
Oca hab RAM Acree taka bsses Suivi atieedighehads eebeenwes | Sept. 9, 1953 | 24, 000 . 6999 
Be de aie en gn eon eS noe bak 2 ee ed ae 24, 000 7032 
10_......| F. 8. Lang & Co-_. a cikemarpinis cidade’ nkirnithainwewice ss Oct. 9, 1953 | 1, 920 2.76 
aoe: Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp. -_-- Se ------| Oct. 30, 1053 | 24, 000 . 6892 
Orca a i nn eects Nov. 30, 1953 24, 000 . 6760 
ore Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp--_--------.---- ..-----| Dec. 23, 1953 | 48, 000 . 6670 
Biase Os ----| Dee. 29, 1953 | 1, 600 . 758 

NR opera sear teens i ee ho Sane een Eee 1 eR os 
3 | Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp. - a--=--| Feb. 1, 1054 | 56, 000 | - 9060 
6 | Hershey Wholesale Grocery. ___-_- ; ...| Mar. 8, 1954 12, 640 917 
Bess | Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp... ___.-_-- See ee | Mar. 10, 1954 | 56, 000 | . 9060 

| eet 
Subtotal____.__- < ey ieee ho ad Ce es, ae 
I NNR ORs re ee Je ae 
1 Low. 
2 High. 


3 §25,220 pounds at $0.59 to $0.76 per pound. 
4 124,640 pounds at $0.90 to $0.917 per pound. 


Under 1,000 pounds—Item 56—-C-12800, whole bean, 80-pound sack 








— | Region Date of purchase nome Price 
beeektea’ 3 | Jan. 16, 1953 _. 910 | $0. 66. 
6 Feb. 5, 1952, to Jan. 18, 1954_ 5,322 | From $).64 to $0.98 per pound. 
Me. ae -| 7 | June 26, 1952, to Oct. 20, 1953_____ | 4,240 | From $0.65 to $0.84 per pound. 
Rated 8 | Apr. 21, 1952, to July 3, 1953_______| 3, 040 From $0.602 to $0.845 per pound. 
Pee 9 | Jan. 21, 1952, to Nov. 25, 1953_...__| 6,240 | From $0.654 to $0.73 per pound. 
ea 10 | Aug. 10, 1953, to Jan. 29, 1954...___| 1,760 | From $0.78 to $0.825 per pound. 
|-—-——_——_—_—_ 
| RAE rcccusncdntcoetlecaen, | 21, 520 | At $0.602 to $0.98 per pound. 
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STUDY OF COFFEE PRICES 


Item 56-C. 


Over 500 pounds 12900, drip grind, {-pour d can 


Date of 
purchas« 


Quantity 


pounds 


Price per 
pound 


Region Contractor 














3 Dannemiller Coffee Co Jar 9, 1952 600 $0. 735 
10 National Grocery Co Jar 16. 195 19. 000 7537 
3 Dannemiller Coffee Co Mar. 25. 1952 1 0x0 798 
6 Coffee Corporation of America July 1, 1952 600 704 
y Hass Baruch July 21,1952 720 78 
6 Coffee Corporation of America July 23, 1952 600 704 
Browing and Baines Aug. 13, 1952 NE; 79 
do ept. & 1952 1) 9% =9 
6 John C, Madden ept. 15, 1952 600 @Re 
9 Hass Baruch ‘ 17,19 GO x 
8 Morey Met ( ept, 22, 1952 2 82 
John H.W Cx Le 720 8 
Browing & es Ket 720 ) 
do Ke 11 3 1. O80 
1¢ Via 19,19 768 x4 
do lu ) 906 7 
. ( John C. M ( June 30 1, 200 
Brow & Bain Jul ) 200 g 
1 \ ) ) S4 
di Nov. 25, 1 1, 84 
1 J 2t ' 2 
‘ Cofltee ( itior A eric Ket 54 Pv 1 
I ving & Baine I ( We 2 
ket , 1 
I Q 
Und 00 pounds Item 56—( 12900, drip griv =] i? ( 
Region | Pur Perio Q Prick 
ch 
t 23, 14 Mw) HUT () 
6 i is4 045 to $0,882 
7 15, x4 4) 80 to $0.78 
8 4, 696 | $0.8257 to $0.8722 
Q l A SU Ut 
4,044 | $0.7045 to $0.9 





Under 500 pounds Item 56—C—12906, roasted, ground, 1-pound carton 


Region Pur- Period Quantit Price 
chases 
ox - | 
6. 12 | Oct. 27, 1952, to May 28, 1953 2,376 | $0.688 to $0.7428. 
’ | 
4330 5+—pt. 1— 18 
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Item 56-C-12910 regular grind, 2-pownd can—All purchases this item 





Region Contractor ate of ee Quantity Price 
Rite I ee ee | 480 $0. 835 
Ree ees IO sn On a Latiniichidceun dimen decane July 21, 1952 240 . 775 
Sicee NO be os i ic oc iw dw tuuauumanie Aug. 5,1952 600 815 
ae. SR titer asenk tac apeathininichsGucncesecssenteneaneel able idem 144 815 
ao as I Se ...--| Sept. 17, 1952 240 .775 
eS > ee Bf ERE I TES Sept. 22, 1952 400 815 
ee: NN et a a os cc cunnadwennmne Nov. 4, 1952 360 . 8159 
Bo.ctceckonee ee ie Re Sine tients catgaceedwan wees biiice Jan. 28, 1953 720 . 81585 
O: cettnndbameed Oe a le lala iota ceakin ale eaien awwagiow eto Mar. 12, 1953 360 . 8183 
eae I ie lai Siglo cin tes wise wiv ran’ wwe maaan ics 240 815 
Buccécc cian ea od a 6 ce catia wcicpsacbie bei Tis ances 480 - 815 
ee i ee nian cnn uemabecceewenct July 2,1953 288 - 833 
| ee aE sok, Wikio nckawapavasewssseneeanne July 24, 1953 1, 824 .775 
Soir i bh cnr ca nnimed galanin July 30, 1953 240 81 
eee SSS ese Aug. 4, 1953 960 . 86 
Bees ST rk e ti Seand ccnarwancsraehdedunoon Sept. 5, 1953 240 . 8624 
ee I IR cca cds ha cwckennemenmes Sept. 30, 1953 576 . 8085 
Ree eis ister itr this a td anne anniinee enenanaab ema Oct. 7, 1958 960 . 8775 
DE: nehiietuhsccen Sicha ais ced eet ankeinone cannes cecbmasaasue tease Oct. 26, 1953 816 . 8775 
ee GO Ee ee sacupech aimee chasicoaataneee Nov. 20, 1953 576 . 86 
Bick... RE ee nil enkctkaieme nawwnmnned cee Dec. 22, 1953 960 . 8624 
Oi canennndn cede Scie dt ub deakekaétesnceanabaceeonae Feb. 15, 1954 312 . 9144 
SS ses OE ge eeteatgs ani ad aici Aaa ninwemienien amines Mar. 8, 1954 480 9114 

NG nitsrg SG Rite bed ol tre CASS teed aeccnia enue pub remains eo 12, 504 


23 purchases, from $0.775 to $0.9114 per pound. 


Item 56—C-12910-—5 regular grind, 2-pound carton 




















Region Contractor eer" eal Quantity Price 
OD awn Soo dens Ree onan dene obae wa kone knee Sept. 15, 1952 1, 206 $0. 76 
Item 56-—C-12916-5—Drip grind, 3-pound can 
Region Contractor D = of pur- Fone po oe - 
Mak re aaa ag oe sete tone bie acecasadere Oct. 7, 1953 1, 062 $0. 805 
Item 66—C-12917—Regular grind, 3 pound can, all purchases 
Date of pur- | Quantit Price per 
Region Contractor chase (pounds pound 
aces eens me a ee ee Apr. 14, 1952 2, 988 $0. 75 
SE NN Rena erenerrererren, ey 972 af) 
mm...) Wee re. ..... iitbucien bokeh aed beeeus can Oct. 13, 1952 468 .72 
Disiesnnheanvl ede coil kacbbecaae cage wen iits sodunwa'aee Apr. 8, 1953 1, 286 . 82 
TR hci deasclbcavened RR eles oe ak ghinl nna lgl nnuie ver eaidiea pani ee Apr. 21, 1953 1, 260 . 80 
Diahinvlinccnd Se iiaaidny aithwwicdpietiiiactek GAG sgh tiawndoaeiee June 22, 1953 1, 548 .73 
ORs ace okt sa SRS te scat antetkG a aedudebedubeueeeeTe July 3, 1953 900 83 
DI ek tt aati kta aso cenetoliuendcunnpanmeatcaah teeta huan ihe SUMED Isitonccncemes 


7 purchases, from $0.72 to $0.83 per pound. 
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Item 56-C-12918—Regular grind, 20-pound can, all purchases 





Region Contractor Date of pur- Quantity Price per 

chase (pounds) pounds 
10 Wason Bros Mar. 21, 195 4, 000 | $0. 73 
10 do Jun, 10, I¢ 2, 480 6975 
10 do Oct. 13,195 220 | 70 
10 do Dee. 21, 920 71 
) Navy Supply Center Jan. 20, 1953 3, 600 | 685 
10 Wason Bros Mar. 2, 1953 4, 560 | 71 
10 do Apr 8, 1953 2, 040 80 
4 Navy Supply Center Apr. 30, 1953 2, 400 | 667 
10 Crescent Manufacturing Co June 9, 1953 5, 000 715 
0 F. 8. Lang & Co July 24, 1953 2, 000 55 
¥ Navy Supply Center Sept. 11, 1953 2, 720 604 
y do Nov. 16, 1953 | 1, 440 | 76 
9 do Dec. 18, 1953 | 2, 400 | .74 
10 F. 8. Lang & Co Jan. 27,1954 | 2, 400 | 875 
LO do do 7, 000 | 855 
9 Navy Supply Center Feb. 15, 1954 1, 440 | 792 

Total ‘ 54, 042 | 


16 purchases, from $0.667 to $0.875 per pound. 


Item 56-C-12920—Ground, 1-pound can (medium quality)—Less than 500 pounds 


Region | , Period Quantity | Price 
} } 


| 
| 
| 
} oi | 

33 | Jan. 2, 1952, to Jan. 29, 1954 ; 3,820 | $0.814 to $0.99 


Coffee purchases for direct delivery to Government agency for resale purpose—No 
specific item number (brand name) 





ss . om Date of pur- | Quantity Price per 
Region Contractor chase cone pound 
10 Hills Bros Jan. 16, 1952 9, 600 $0. 82144 
10 do Apr. 18, 1952 9, 600 R25 
10 do do 10, 416 R35 
10 do Sept. 2, 1952 240 R45 
10 do Sept. 5, 1952 48 855 
10 do Dec. 16, 1952 48 865 
10 do Mar. 30, 1953 9, 600 825 
10 do do 10, 416 835 
10 M. J. B. Co May 19, 1953 2, 160 79 
10 do June 18, 1953 840 | 843 
10 do do 1, 440 843 
10 Folger & Co July 23,1953 | 1, 440 8379 
10 Hills Bros Aug. 1953 9, 600 835 
10 do do 10, 416 . 845 
10 | M. J. B. Co Sept. 3, 1953 840 .79 
10 do Sept. 5, 1953 | 600 .79 
10 Hills Bros Jan 8, 1954 9, 600 . 87 
10 do do 2, 400 RS 
10 } do do 2, 400 | 88 
10 Folger & Co Jan. 28, 1954 2, 400 .92 
10 do do 1, 200 92 

Total ‘i 95, 304 


21 purchases from $0.79 to $0.92 per pound, 
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ReGion 3, Wasnineton, D. C. 


CONTRACTOR 


Browning & Baines, 300 Sixth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dannemiller Coffee Co., 116 39th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nathor Coffee Roasting Corp., 2-4 Gouverneur Lane, NewJYork 5, NAY. 

Richheimer Coffee Co., 1127 North Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Standard Brands, Inc., 1356 Okie Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

John H. Wilkins, Co., 525 Rhode Island Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. C. 
(Brooklyn Navy Yard roasting facilities) 


AGENCIES SERVED 


District of Columbia Department of Corrections 
District of Columbia General Hospital 

District of Columbia Home for Aged and Infirm 
District of Columbia Industrial Home 

District of Columbia Jail 

District of Columbia Sanitarium 

Freedmens Hospital 

Immigration Service, New York 

National Training School for Boys 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 

Temporary Soldiers and Sailors Home 


Reaion 6, Kansas Crry, Mo. 
CONTRACTOR 


Certified Brands, Inc., 512 Delaware Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Coffee Corporation of America, 4401 South Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Gamble-Robinson Grocery Co., Fargo, N. Dak. 

Griffin Grocery Co., Muskogee, Okla. 

Hershey Wholesale Grocery Co., 10th and Atlantic Streets, North Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas Service Grocers, SE. Sunshine Road and Seventh Trafficway, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

John C. Madden Co., 2201 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENCIES SERVED 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Hospitals, reservations, sanitariums, schools 


ReGIon 7, Dauuas, TEx. 


CONTRACTOR 


Duncan Coffee Co., 1200 Carr Street, Houston 1, Tex. 

General Food Sales Division, General Foods Corporation, 130 West Grand 
Avenue, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 

Griffin Grocery Co., Muskogee, Okla. 

Nash Finch Co., 3 NE 14th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John Sexton Co., 411 Elm Street, Dallas, Tex. 

Waples-Platter Co., 1819 Jones Street, Fort Worth, Tex. 


AGENCIES SERVED 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs: Hospitals, reservations, 


sanitariums, schools. 
Department of the Navy, United States Naval Air Station, Dallas, Tex. 
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REGION 8, DENVER, COLO. 


CONTRACTOR 


General Foods, 4803 Brighton Boulevard, Denver, Colo. 

Fogler Coffee, 4303 Brighton Boulevard, Denver, Colo. 

Hills Bros., 1863 Wazee Street, Denver, Colo. 

Jewett & Sharman Co., 1200 West 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Morey Merc Co., 1628 16th Street, Denver, Colo. 

Standard Brands, 1215 11th Street, Denver, Colo. 


AGENCIES SERVED 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs: hospitals, reservations, 
sanitariums, schools. 
Department of Justice: Federal correctional institutions. 


ReGIon 9, SAN FRANcIscO, CALIF. 


CONTRACTOR 


Ben Hur Products, Inc., 800 Traction Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Borden Food Products Co., 461 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Haas Baruch, Box 2377, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monarch Fine Foods, 4433 East 49th Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. (Have Government roasting facilities.) 
Reid Murdoch, 4433 East 49th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Smart and Final Iris Co., 4700 South Boyle Avenue, Vernon, Calif. 

Standard Brands, Inc., 245 11th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Wellman Peck Co., 335 Embarcadero, San Francisco, Calif. 


AGENCIES SERVED 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: Hospitals, reservations, sanitariums, schoo s. 
Department of Justice: Bureau of Prisons 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Forest Service 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
National Park Service 
Trust Territories of the Pacific 
United States Maritime Administration 
United States Health Service: Hospitals 


Reaion 10, SEATTLE, WaAsuH. 
CONTRACTOR 


Crescent Manufacturing Co., 657 Dearborn Street, Seattle, Wash. 
Folger & Co., 101 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

F.S. Lang & Co., 830 Fourth Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 
Hills Bros., 2 Harrison Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

M. J. B. Co., 1263 Sixth Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 

National Grocery, 1000 Fourth Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash. 
Wason Bros., 3018 Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


AGENCIES SERVED 
Alaska Native Service 
Alaska Railroad 
Alaska Road Commission 
Federal Prisons 
Fish and Wildlife 
Forest Service 
Indian Affairs 
United States Public Health Service: Hospital 
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Mr. Moorman. Do you make distribution of this coffee to other 
Government agencies? 

Mr. Snyper. No, sir. The distribution of the coffee which GSA 
buys is made through its own stores distribution facilities to other 
Federal establishments, including the District of Columbia installa- 
tions. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you know of your own knowledge whether 
any of the coffee purchased by your organization is distributed to 
any agencies other than the Federal services? 

Mr. Snyper. I have no knowledge of coffee being distributed to 
other than Federal agencies and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Moorman. What is your storage reserve supply, if you know? 

Mr. Snyper. On February 28 we had 17,858 pounds in our na- 
tional supply system, which represents a 2 weeks’ supply. 

Senator Bray. That is all over the country? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. Our practice of buying coffee is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. We usually enter the market every 30 days. Our 
coffee requirements run on the average of 35,000 pounds a month. 
So we enter the market on a monthly basis, approximately monthly, 
without any reserve other than a slight reserve, or a cushion you might 
say, for a 2-week period. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Mr. Snyder. 

We now have Mr. James N. O’Neil, Chief Purchasing Agent of 
the Veterans’ Administration. He is accompanied by Mr. Harrisson 
and Mr. Parmelee. You are all together, are you not? 

Mr. O’Netw. Yes. 

Senator Brat. We will be glad to have all three of you. Will 
you identify yourself for the record and tell us how you procure and 
distribute coffee, what agencies you send it to, and anything else you 
may have? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES N. O’NEIL, ACTING CHIEF PURCHASING 
AGENT, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
ADMINISTRATION, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. O’Nei. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here 
in response to the letter that you sent to Mr. Birdsall, and with your 
permission I would like to read that statement. I have a copy here 
for each member of the committee, with an attachment. 

Senator Brau. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. O’Net. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the request of March 
9, 1954, from the chairman of your committee addressed to Mr. 
G. H. Birdsall, Assistant Administrator for Legislation, Veterans’ 
Administration, this statement is made in specific reply to the topics 
outlined therein. For ease of reference I have made my comment 
immediately following each specific numbered topic as presented in 
your letter. 

Item 1: The procurement procedures for coffee for Veterans’ 
Administration: All of the Veterans’ Administration coffee is pur- 
chased direct from roasters as a result of competitive bids. Contracts 
are normally made for a period of 3 months for specific quantities with 
deliveries of one-sixteenth of the total quantity scheduled on the 
Ist and 15th of each month to approximately 170 Veterans’ Adminis- 
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tration installations located throughout the United States. The annual 
quantity purchased varies from 4.3 to 4.7 million pounds. The 
following amounts were purchased during the periods indicated: 
Calendar year 1952, 4,708,480 pounds; calendar year 1953, 4,473,500 
pounds; and from January 1, 1954, to April 30, 1954, 1,445,500 pounds 

Bid invitations are sent to an average of 68 commercial roasters 
with the result that from January 1, 1952, to April 30, 1954, an aver- 
age of 20 bidders have responded to each invitation to bid, with an 
average of 9 awards being made. For example, solicitation for 
requirements for January 1, 1954, to March 31, 1954, resulted in 22 
responsive bids and contracts were awarded to 10 firms to supply coffee 
during these 3 months. The bid invitation is designed to allow bidders 
to bid for deliveries to a single installation, multiple single installations 
of their own choice, or in the aggregate on all installations or on 
certain installations in geographical groups. Experience has shown 
that invitations to bid issued in this manner provide the Veterans’ 
Administration with the lowest delivered prices to the various instal- 
lations. 

The coffee must conform to Veterans’ Administration specification 
T-VA-S-2092. This specification was adopted after consultation 
with the coffee industry representatives and the dietetic officials of 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide a blend most acceptable to 
hospitalized veterans. This specification also requires that the coffee 
must be shipped within 48 hours from the time of roasting and be 
delivered within 5 days after roasting. The delivery is made twice 
each month to each installation to assure fresh supplies at point of use. 

After a contract is made a representative of the nearest Veterans’ 
Administration installation is assigned to draw samples of the green 
coffee from a number of different sacks at the contractor’s plant from 
the lots which he proposes to furnish and also to be present during the 
roasting and packing operation. These are forwarded to the Veterans’ 
Administration central office for examination by the Food and Drug 
Administration. If acceptable, the contractor is authorized to 
proceed with the deliveries for that month. 

The Veterans’ Administration representative is present during the 
processing of both the Ist and 15th of the month shipments to assure 
that the coffee roasted and shipped is from the same coffee represented 
by the previously approved green samples and that it is blended in 
accordance with specification requirements. 

Delivery samples are taken from the 15th of the month shipment. 
Letters are sent by central office to selected installations on each 
contract. The contractor does not know from which destinations 
delivery samples will be drawn. There is indicated in these letters the 
installations to furnish samples and the deliveries from which samples 
will be withdrawn. 

In addition to the above inspection, all Veterans’ Administration 
installations are instructed to send samples to central office if for any 
reason they believe that the coffee received does not meet the specifi- 
cation requirements, for specific test. 

Item 2: The contracts consummated for the calendar years 1952, 
1953, and 1954; the price paid for coffee on each contract; the names 
and addresses of the brokers, importers, exporters, wholesalers, job- 
bers, or roasters from whom coffee was purchased: Signed contracts 
are available for the period January 1, 1952, to April 30, 1954, and I 
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have them with me this morning. There is attached a summary 
showing the term of contract, name and address of the contractors, 
and the price paid per pound delivered to our hospitals under each 
contract. 

Item 3: The amount of coffee held in storage by Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: The Veterans’ Administration stores no coffee except for 
pantry stocks at the hospitals which averages approximately 1 week’s 
supply estimated at 100,000 pounds. 

Item 4: The amount of distribution by Veterans’ Administration 
and the services to which such distribution is made: No distribution 
is made by Veterans’ Administration. The contractor makes dis- 
tribution from the roaster only to the hospitals and domiciliaries of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Item 5: The agency under the supervision of the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration responsible for making the contracts 
for the purchase of coffee: The Department of Medicine and Surgery 
through its Supply Service is responsible for making contracts for the 
purchase of coffee for the Veterans’ Administration, under the super- 
vision of the Chief Purchasing Agent of the Office of the Assistant 
Administrator for Administration. 

Item 6: The roasting facilities utilized, if any: The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration purchases coffee from commercial roasters and utilizes 
no Government facilities. All contracts specify distribution by the 
contractor from the roaster direct to the hospitals or domiciliaries. 

Senator Beaty. You don’t buy any coffee at all from the Army 
Quartermaster; you buy all from commercial roasters? 

Mr. O’Nei. All from commercial roasters. 

Senator Beaty. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. What size containers do you buy in? 

Mr. O’Neit. We have them delivered to the station in 50-pound 
containers. 

Senator Payne. I notice that one of your bids in April out in De- 
troit is 88.8 cents a pound, and you go from there up to $1.10 a pound 
with the outfit in New Orleans? 

Mr. O’Nert. That is correct. The purchase price at which we 
buy is the price delivered into the station. The difference generally 
represents difference in transportation cost from the roaster. 

Senator Payne. We have the prices, I believe, submitted by the 
General Services Administration on their purchases, haven’t we? 

Mr. Roaers. Yes. 

Senator Payne. I don’t have any further questions. 

Senator Bratt. Mr. Moorman? 

Mr. Moorman. Have you had occasion to compare the prices that 
the Veterans’ Administration pays for roasted coffe2 with the price 
that the Quartermaster General has to pay for coffee after it is roasted? 

Mr. O’Net. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. Would you tell the committee what the comparison 
is? 

Mr. O’Neit. You mean, the comparison between the green bean 
price and the roasted delivered price at which we buy? 

Mr. Moorman. No. The Quartermaster General ultimately roasts 
the green bean coffee he purchases. The question is, Are you in a 
position here to state a comparison of price between the roasted coffee 
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you buy and the roasted coffee that you may have to pay for if the 
Quartermaster General lets you have it? 

Mr. O’New. I can only say that the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations went into that pretty extensively. At that time a 
specific comparison was made. Considering the shrinkage in the 
roasting process, the Veterans’ Administration’s finished roasted price 
was a little below their cost at that time. 

Mr. Moorman. You buy that on the open market? 

Mr. O’Nem. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. The Veterans’ Administration buys no green bean 
coffee? 

Mr. O’Net. No. 

Mr. Moorman. That is all. 

Senator Beaty. Senator Payne, do you have anything further? 

Senator Payne. No. 

Senator Beatu. Mr. Bernstein, do you have anything you want to 
add? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD BERNSTEIN, OFFICE OF LEGISLATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. Bernsrern. No. I am just here with them. | Your communi- 
cation was addressed to our office and asked us to arrange for the 
witnesses and we have done so. We wanted to be sure that the 
committee had all the information it had asked for. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you, gentlemen, for coming. You buy on 
competitive bidding and buy in wholesale lots direct from the roasters? 

Mr. O’Neru. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. I have one more question. Mr. O’Neil, can you 
state the blend of coffee that is provided for in your specification? 

Mr. O’Ner. I have a copy of the specification here, and our con- 
tracts if you would like them. We use 60 percent Colombian coffee 
and 40 percent Brazilian, Santos. 

(The documents referred to follow: ) 


Exuipit C.—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION SPECIFICATION T—~VA-—S-—2092 


VETI RANS’ ADMINISTRATION SPECIFICATION FOR OOFFEER, IN EFFECT SUBSEQUENT 
TO JULY 1, 1952 


Shall be whole-bean coffee, thoroughly cleaned and stoned, freshly roasted in 
accordance with good commercial practice and without the addition of water 
other than a sufficient quantity to prevent burning. 

Roasted whole-bean coffee shall be produced from green coffee of the following 
description and blend: 

60 percent Columbian of usual good quality, of any one or a combination 
of the following growths: Medellin Excelso, Armenia E:xcelso, Sevilla Excelso, 
Manizales Excelso. 

10 percent Santos grading 3’s and 4’s, bourbon, medium to good bean, good 
roast, strictly soft, solid, bean, greenish color and good cup quality. 

The coffee shall be shipped within 48 hours from time of roasting, and each 
container shall be tagged or otherwise marked to show date of roast. All deliveries 
shall be made at the hospital within 5 days from time of roasting and from 1 to 3 
days in advance of the scheduled delivery date. 

In addition to the above roasting date, shipping containers shall be marked to 
show name of shipper, shipment number, commodity, size, brand, if any, and 
contract number, and shall be consigned in each instance f. o. b. destination indi- 
cated in the bid invitation. 
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If so requested by the Veterans’ Administration, coffee shall be furnished ground 
for any one or more stations without additional cost to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 
All deliveries shall conform in every respect to the provisions of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, and amendments thereto, and to subsequent 
decisions of the United States Department of Agriculture, all as in effect on date 
of invitation for bids. 
Coffee shall be packaged in any one of the following methods: 
1. Shall be packed and delivered in 50-pound net, clean, sound, and well-made 
cartons (2 wall corrugations with 3 layers of paperboard) that will stand a resist- 
ance bursting test of at least 200 pounds to the square inch; with new, clean, sound, 
and well-made bag liner of oilproofed, krinkle-crepe kraft paper or vegetable 
parchment paper of substantial strength and proper size, opened to provide a 
square bottom to fit into corners of the bottom of the carton; the open end of the e Ds 
bag to be effectually closed by folding or sealing, in a manner to prevent spilling 
and to afford the coffee thorough protection against contamination and deteriora- 
a Carton to be securely and effectually sealed and bear regular commercial : 
2. Shall be packed and delivered in 50-pound net, new 5-ply multiwall bags 7s i 
(4-ply kraft and 1-ply heavy paraffin paper) (closure may be wire tie or sewn). 
Paper container shipping bag shall meet the requirements of consolidated freight 
classification for roasted coffee. 
3. Shall be packed and delivered in 50-pound net, new burlap bags with water- 
roof kraft crepe interliners, the liners to be of 35-pound to 45-pound basis weight 
aft, having 33-percent stretch with approximately 15-percent paraffin treatment, 


Note.—This specification should be retained in your files for future reference 
purposes. 
Aveust 5, 1952. 
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Mr. Moorman. That is all. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. Thank you for 
coming over. This will conclude the hearings for today. We will 
have other hearings just as soon as we can get the witnesses in. We 
will announce those dates when we meet. At that time I believe we 
will have testimony from the roasters and chain stores. We have to get 
together in committee to set the date. As soon as we can get that 
information, we will continue the hearings. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:17 a. m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 
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STUDY OF COFFEE PRICES 


MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1954 


Unirep Starrs SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON COFFEE PRICES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, Senator J. Glenn Beall (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Beall, Payne, and Frear. 

Also present: Walter H. Moorman, counsel; Donald L. Rogers, 
assistant counsel; and John R. Hancock, staff assistant. 

Senator Bratt. The subcommittee will come to order. We will 
continue the hearings on coffee. Our first witness this morning is 
Mr. John F. McKiernan. Mr. McKiernan, will you come up, please, 
sir? Sit down and make yourself comfortable. We hope you will feel 
free to tell us whatever you want to, either from a prepared statement 
or extemporaneously. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. McKIERNAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. McKrernan. I will read from a prepared statement, if I may, 

Senator BrauLu. That will be all right, sir. 

Mr. McKrernan. Gentlemen, my name is John F. McKiernan. 
I live in Darien, Conn. I am the executive vice president of the 
National Coffee Association of the United States of America, with 
offices in New York City. 

I want to thank the committee for the courtesy of being permitted 
to contribute the views of the National Coffee Association by present- 
ing a statement. We hope it willhelp develop the facts and that the 
recommendations submitted for your consideration will be useful. 

We subscribe to Senator Beall’s statement of the objectives of the 
inquiry and would like to put on the record the fact that Mr. James M. 
O’Connor, president of the National Coffee Association at a press con- 
ference on January 25, 1954, emphatically stated that an inquiry to 
bring out the facts would be a constructive move. 

We offer our full cooperation and service. If additional information 
is required that is not presently available, we will make every effort to 
obtain such material for your purposes. We believe that the more 
information that is made available, the more the American consumers 
know about your objective investigation, the sooner will our customers, 
the American people, learn the true facts about the coffee problem. 

Initially, and with your permission, I would like to define the pur- 
pose of the National Coffee Association and describe its membership. 
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The National Coffee Association is a trade association comprised 
principally of firms engaged in the importing, roasting and distributing 
of coffee. The association was originally founded 43 years ago under 
the name of National Coffee Roasters Association. Our members 
import, roast and distribute about 85 percent of the total tonnage of 
coffee consumed in the United States. The total tonnage imported 
in 1953 approximated nearly $1% billion, which makes coffee the largest 
import commodity into the United States. 

In terms of article II of the association’s constitution, the National 
Coffee Association has among its objectives and purposes the following: 

To promote the use of and consumption of coffee. 

To gather and compile statistical and other data for the use of 
members and for general publication; to conduct research and dis- 
seminate information. 

To cooperate with other trade groups and governmental agencies 
both foreign and domestic, in the determination and enforcement of 
rules, laws, and projects for improving and stabilizing the conditions 
under which the industry renders service to the public. 

The doing of any and all things incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of such purposes and objects not inconsistent with the 
public interest or with any of the laws of the State of New York or of 
the United States of America now or hereafter in effect. 

No rule, resolution or bylaw shall be adopted, no agreement entered 
into, no act done or suffered by the association which shall restrain or 
prevent or tend to restrain or prevent free and open competition in the 
coffee industry, and among members of this association. 

I am submitting to the committee as an appendix a copy of our 
constitution and bylaws. 

Senator Beau. It will be inserted at the end of your testimony. 

Mr. McKrernan. Membership in the National Coffee Association 
is divided into three categories, namely: Green coffee members, roast 
members, and allied. So that you will know clearly what the functions 
of National Coffee Association members are, here are descriptions of 
the three membership categories: 

The green member might be an importer-jobber who buys his coffee 
in the green raw bean and also sells it in the green bean. The green 
member might also be a broker who acts as sales agent for an exporter 
or an intermediary who performs a service in bringing together a 
buyer and a seller of green coffee. 

The roaster member buys green coffee either from an importer 
through his sales agent in this country, or from an importer-jobber. 
The roaster cleans, cup tests, blends, processes, grinds, packages, and 
distributes that coffee to wholesale and retail outlets and to the 
restaurant trade. 

In connection with the roaster’s service, there is one important 
factor which is little known outside the trade. This is the considerable 
amount of shrinkage—that is, the loss of weight that takes place in the 
process of roasting green coffee. The extent of this shrinkage averages 
about 16 percent, so that a roaster must buy and pay for about 116 
pounds of green coffee in order to ready 100 pounds of roasted coffee 
for the market. 

Our allied members include— 


persons, partnerships, or corporations located in the United States engaged in any 
activity within, or closely allied or associated with, the coffee industry. 
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I am submitting to the committee as an appendix the roster of our 
association as of this date. 

Senator BraLL. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record at the end of your remarks. 

Mr. McKiernan. The National Coffee Association is satisfied that 
the basic reason for the present situation is an abnormally tight 
relationship between supply and demand. The best solution for 
this, of course, is an increase in production to meet the requirements 
of this Nation and the rest of the consuming world. 

Before leaving this subject, I would like to read excerpts from the 
latest official United States report available. It is from the American 
consulate general in Sao Paulo, Brazil, dated March 8, 1954. It 
reports that the damage to coffee trees because of the frost appears 
much heavier than was apparent during the earlier United States 


survey. According to this Foreign Service report: 
the limbs and trunks of the trees were much more seriously damaged than origi- 
ulv estimated, and many trees have died back to the vround In north Parana, 
l estimated that about 35 pe ent of the trees hav heen frozen to the ground 
and will be out of production for the 1954 and 1955 harvest hese trees should 
wive a iair crop 1 L056 Twent percent of the tre ] this area are believed 
riously damaged, and will be out of production in 1954, with a possible small 
crop in 1955 It is estimated that 25 percent of the aes ie cold 
winds and have very little coffee on them for the 19514 harvest; these trees should 
be well rested for a large crop in the 1955 harvest The remaining 20 percent 
the trees which were not damaged by frost or cold winds have a very wood crop 
ior the 1986 hasves 
Therefore, it is now estimated that the north Parana harvest for 1954 will not 


exc oa 1.5 n nillion bags or less than 40 pereent of an average crop for the present 
number of producing trees. It is believed the 1955 harvest will reach 3.5 million 
bags, and in 1956 should be 5 to 6 million bags or normally back to the prefrost 
estimates for the 1954 harvest. 


I might add, sir, that this re port goes on to say that they will have 
a good harvest in "19: 56 and 1957 provided there are no further frosts. 
I will make a copy of that report available, if it is desired. 

Senator Brau. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record, 

(The material referred to follows:) 


CURRENT SITUATION IN FROST-DAMAGED COFFEE AREAS 
A SUMMARY 


The damage to coffee trees from frost which occurred in the States of Parandé 
and Sado Paulo on July 4-6, 1953, now appears much heavier than was apparent 
during the July 1953 survey. The limbs and trunks of the trees were much more 
seriously damaged than originally estimated and many trees have died back to the 
ground. 

In north Paranda it is estimated that about 35 percent of trees have been frozen 
to the ground and will be out of production for the 1954 and 1955 harvest; these 
trees should give a fair crop in 1956. Twenty percent of the trees in this area are 
believed seriously damaged and will be out of elite tion in 1954, with a possible 
small crop in 1955 It is estimated that 25 percent of the trees were damaged 
by cold winds and have very little coffee on aon for the 1954 harvest; these trees 
should be well rested for a large crop in 1955 harvest. The remaining 20 
percent of the trees, which were not damaged by frost or cold winds, have a very 
good crop for the 1954 harvest. 

Therefore, it is now estimated that the North Parandé harvest for 1954 will 
not exceed 1.5 million bags, or less than 40 percent of an average crop for the pres- 
ent number of producing trees. It is believed the 1955 harvest will reach 3.5 
million bags, and in 1956 should be 5 to 6 million bags, or nearly back to the pre- 
frost estimates for the 1954 harvest. 
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The 1957 harvest should be one of the largest on record, as the number of pro-: 
ducing trees, barring further frosts, will be more than doubled in that year. It 
has been estimated by the Parand State Secretariat of Agriculture that 388 million 
coffee trees were planted in north Parana in the 4-year period 1949-52. The 
number planted in September-December 1953 is not known. At the beginning of 
1953 it was estimated that 296 million trees were in production in Paranda. 

In Séo Paulo, only the Sorocabana zone and the Sio Manuel area, or the 
southern coffee zone, suffered heavy frost damage. It is estimated there are about 
100 million trees in this area and that production should normally average about 
800,000 bags. It is estimated about 50 million of these trees suffered heavy 
damage and will be out of production from 1 to 2 years. The trees that did not 
suffer from frost or cold winds have a very heavy crop and should produce 400,000 
bags or nearly as much as the small 1953 harvest in this area. 

The 1953 Parand-Sfio Paulo harvest did not suffer much damage from the 
frosts, although the crop was less than preharvest expectations. Apparently 
the smaller crop is the principal reason for the low registration for dispatching to 
ports during the 1953-54 season. There has been considerable speculation on the 
amount of coffee that is being held in the interior both as a hedge against further 
inflation and in expectation of further exchange concessions in the 1954-55 season. 
Information on unregistered interior stocks is very unreliable, but from available 
information stocks would appear to be somewhat higher than normal for this. 
time of the season. 

Sufficient coffee is available to meet the current season’s requirements if June 
30 carryover stocks were to be reduced to 1 or 2 million bags. However, with the 
uncertainty as to the future level of the cruzeiro and with coffee in a very strong 
position due to the frost, there is very little incentive to reduce stocks to this low level 
to meet consumer demand. Therefore, it appears that Brazilian exports may be 
reduced in the last half of the current season due to an anticipated shortage of 
coffee in the next 2 years and the desire to market at the highest price. 

It is now apparent from the large crop on the undamaged trees that southern 
Sao Paulo and northern Paranaé would have had a bumper coffee crop in 1954 if 
it had not been for the frost. Thus the July frost caused a dramatic reversal in 
the coffee situation from a probable 3 or 4 million bag surplus from the 1954 
harvest to a possible 1 or 2 million bag deficit. The drop in total Brazilian ex- 
ports from 15 to 16 million bags in recent years down to 13 or 14 million bags in 
1954-55 represents a decline of 13 percent. However, the increase of more than 
60 percent in the dollar price of coffee will more than offset this decline and should 
result in the largest exchange earnings on record from 1954—55 coffee exports. 


B. INTRODUCTION 


The frost and cold winds in Paran4 on July 4, 5, and 6 of 1953 did not follow 
any previous pattern. On July 4 a cold front moved in from the south. This 
was apparently met by another cold front moving in from the Bolivian Andes. 
The two forces combined and turned eastward across north Paranda and southern 
Sao Paulo. The wind was of varying intensity and altitude and was diverted by 
hills and ridges causing a very uneven pattern of damage. On July 5 the winds 
died down and that night there were heavy frosts in the lowlands. The cold 
winds appeared to have caused most of the damgge. Areas that were considered 
susceptible to frost escaped with light damage while other identical areas were. 
completely frozen. On some ridges trees were frozen to the ground while the 
neighboring and apparently identical ridges suffered only moderate damage. 
Another noticeable characteristic was the patched pattern of the damage. Some 

lantings had considerable more resistance to frost and cold winds than others. 

his was very noticeable around Maringa. On previous trips to this area the 
planters had stated they were selecting seed from trees that had resisted previous 
frosts. This is apparently the reason for variation in damage between fields. 
If this observation is correct this tvpe of seed selection shows considerable promise 
and may develop a tree more resistant to frost that would open up new areas to 
coffee production in Parana. 

Another surprise was the large amount of planting that has been carried out in 
areas of Parand previously considered not suitable for coffee. In some areas they 
are clearing Parana pine for planting coffee. The new plantings in these areas are 
usually on very large holdings and on land that has been secured from the state. 
The state usually requires the purchaser to plant coffee on the land to secure title. 
In some cases the original purchaser has subdivided his land and is reselling it in 
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small holdings. Almost all the coffee west of Paranavaf and south of the Ivaf 
River in north Parand was planted in late 1951, 1952, and 1953.* 


C., THE NUMBER OF COFFEE TREES IN THE FROSTED AREA 
Paranda 

Estimates of the number of coffee in Parana vary widely, particularly as to the 
number of new trees. For example the Secretariat of Agriculture of the State of 
Parana issued a preliminary estimate of 257.0 million new nonproducing trees in 
the Maringd area. The Brazilian Coffee Institute (IBC) estimates there were 
only 44.0 million new trees in this area at the beginning of 1953. However, on 
the older coffee areas, and as regards producing trees, the estimates are not so 
divergent. The wide difference in estimates on the western area can be easily 
understood as the development in these new areas has been very rapid in the past 
3 years. After flving over parts of these areas and talking to large landowners 
and aero-taxi people, who fly over these areas practically everv dav, the writer 
has concluded the state estimates, although they may be somewhat too high, are 
the best information available on the number of trees in north Parana. 

The Parana Secretariat of Agriculture’s preliminary estimate of the number of 
trees planted each vear from September to December 1948-52 and the number of 


Jee 


trees in production at the beginning of 1953 (before the frost) is as follows: 


| 


Year . Cornelio Apucarana r 
Age Ca mndring 5 . ‘ 
( planted irambaé Procépio Londrina Marine rotal 
Under 1 year 1952 1.9 4.9 26.3 65. 5 98. 6 
1 year 1951 ; 5.0 24.8 70.8 104. 1 
2 year 1950 4.1 4.4 23.3 77.1 108. 9 
3 years 1949 3. 1 4.7 24.2 44.0 76.0 
lotal new. . 12. € 19.0 98. 6 257. 4 387. 6 
4 years 1948 3.3 6.0 29.1 18.8 57.2 
Over 5 years... . 67.1 54.9 94.0 22.8 238. 8 
Total producing. .. : 70.4 60.9 123. 1 41.6 296. 0 
Grand total ae : 83.0 79.9 221.7 299.0 683. 6 


Sado Paulo 


The only serious frost damage in Sao Paulo was in the Sorocabana zone and the 
Sao Manuel area or the first coffee zone to the north and east of north Parana. 
It is estimated there are 100 million trees in this zone with an average production 
of about 800,000 bags. 


D. FROST DAMAGE TO COFFEE TREES 
Parané 

The damage to coffee trees is much heavier than estimated after the field trip 
to this area in July 1953. The areas which were estimated to be only lightly 
damaged now appear to be damaged much more seriously. Only 3 days were 
spent in the frost zone in July and some of the damaged areas were not seen at 
that time. It also appears there was much heavier damage to the limbs and 
trunks of the trees than was apparent at that time. When the tips of the limbs 
were frozen they have apparently died back to the trunk in most cases. There 
are also many more trees frozeri to the ground than estimated in July 1953. 

The damaged trees can be civided into four groups: 

(1) Trees that have been frozen down to the ground.—It appears that very few 
trees were killed. Probably 95 pereent of those frozen to the ground are putting 
out new shoots from the base of the trees. These trees should be back in produc- 
tion for the 1956 harvest. There will be no coffee on these trees for the 1954 and 
1955 harvests. 

(2) Trees on which limbs are dead back to the trunk.—These trees are putting 
out new shoots from the trunk. In most cases they will be back to normal size 
this year but they will bear no coffee for the 1954 harvest. The limbs will be 
weak and probably will bear only a small crop in 1955. 

*Coffee is planted or set out in the fields in September to December. In Parana the seeds are usually 


planted in the fields. In 5a Paulo the seeds are usually planted in seedbeds under heavy shade and trans- 
ferred to the fields at the beginning of the rainy season. 
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(3) Trees that suffered light damage from frost but apparently were affected by 
the cold winds and have very little coffee on the trees for the 1954 harvest. These 
trees have put on good growth the past few months and should be well rested and 
in excellent condition for a good crop in 1955. 

(4) Trees that were not damaged by frost or cold winds.—Some have a very heavy 
crop on them for the 1954 harvest. If they produce a heavy crop this year they 
will have a smal! harvest in 1955. 

The enclosed map outlines the various areas according to the seriousness of the 
frost damage. The most serious damage followed the path of the cold winds 
which swept across the southern part of the Paranda coffee zone turning northeast 
through the older and heavily producing coffee areas of Cornelio Procopio, Andira, 
Cambara; and Ourinhos in Sao Paulo. The Paranapanema River Valley that 
separates Parand and Sao Paulo also suffered heavy frost damage. Onlv the high 
lands in Parana following the divide from Londrina to Paranavia, and a highland 
area round Bela Vista to Paraizo north of Londrina escaped with hght or no 
damage. The damage was spotted and even in the areas of light damage, there 
are trees that have been frozen to the ground. Also there are spots in the heavily 
damaged zones that escaped with little or no frost damage. 

Producing trees.—The following table shows the estimated damage to the pro- 
ducing trees in each area outlined on the map. It was estimated that 60 to 65 
percent of the trees in the heavily damaged areas were frozen to the ground where- 
as this occurred to only about 10 percent of the trees in areas of light damage. 


The estimated damage to producing coffee trees by geographic areas and areas showing 
intensity of frost damage 


{Million of trees] 





























Heavy | Moderate, Light | Areas 
| damage | damage | damage | ofno Total 
areas | areas areas damage 
| om — | | 
Geographic areas: 
1. Comabact_-—__- icecneiatiesenamhtshicoaeed 30 | 0 40 | 0 7 
De ee | 50 11 0 0 61 
II cna kandie cc a eniaces kekacin we wabiane erect | 25 | 54 20 | 24 123 
ORR ena. con ecs cccsewssctensescens 7 | 10 13 | 12 42 
a casein i: rams 
Total._......... So eterna: eens 112 | 75 73 | 36 296 
Do clagabirsorciamencc ccmeeewowe’ spasen 38 25 25 | 12 100 
Extent of damage: 
i ee ee oneuanabe™ 70 | 25 7 2 104 
I Spe ne bean senaanconmenee 20 20 13 2 55 
IID Ls ox ns, Spence huennsoewsnvban enn | 15 | 15 33 12 7 
aia ca raevsanncavsanwieek 7 | 15 20 20 62 
ei a tS ee Sd | 112 | 75 73 36 296 





It is estimated that about 35 percent of the coffee trees in North Paranda were 
frozen to the ground and will have to put out new shoots from the base of the 
tree, while 20 percent of the trees were calculated to be heavily damaged where 
most of the limbs were frozen but the trunk has remained alive. It is believed 
that 45 percent of the trees in North Parand escaped with light or no damage, 
and that possibly 20 percent escaped damage from frost or cold winds and have a 
good crop on the trees for the 1954 harvest. 

Damage to new (nonproducing) trees —The 1953 frost was the first serious frost 
since 1943. As the frost-free period lengthened, planting has pushed further and 
further into areas that previously had been considered too risky for coffee. It is 
estimated that 85 percent of the new plantings in North Parand in the last 3 years 
have been in 3 areas. These areas are (1) northern half of the Londrina zone, 
(2) west of Paranavaf and north of the [vai River, (3) south of the Ivaf River, 
Apuearana, and Assaf. All the new areas except those around Bela Vista do 
Paraizo in the north and Novo Esperanga and Paranavai in the west were heavily 
damaged by frost. It is estimated that 75 percent of the new trees were in areas 
that were heavily damaged by frost. The 98.6 million trees reported planted in 
September—December of 1952 escaped with moderate damage as most of them 
were covered in the hole in which they are planted. It is estimated that possibly 
two-thirds of the trees planted in 1949, 1950, and 1951 were frozen to the ground 
and must send up new shoots. These trees have well-established root systems 
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and will be set back from 1 to 2 years. These trees will now come int» production 


in 1956 and 1957. In these vears if the above estimates of new trees are correct 
Parand will double the number of trees in production. 
Sao Paulo 

It is estimated that about 50 million trees in the frosted area of “40 Paulo were 
heavily damaged. Possibly 20 to 30 million of these trees were frozen to the 
ground These trees will be out of production for the 1954 harvest and most cf 
them in 1955. This is an old area and most of the trees are 20 to 30 vears old. 
Many of these trees were frozen in 1942 which reduced their production capacity. 


The recent frost is expected to reduce the yields on the frozen trees still further 
Many producers are taking out their old trees and are replacing them with the 
new hisher vielding varietie The *40 Manuel and the Ourinhos-Ipaugu areas 
are some of the best coffee soils in S40 Paulo and with proper care can still give 





high yields. 

This area had a small crop in 1953 which fell far below preharvest estimates 
However, the trees were well prepared for a very large crop in 1954. The trees 

amaged by frost or cold winds have a very heavy crop on the trees. Some 

fazendas will get a larger coffee crop this year from the small pumber cf trees 
not damaced than they secured from their entire fazenda last year. The Botueati- 
Sao Manuel and Avaré areas will have as much coffee as harvested in 1953 The 
Xavantes-Ourinhos areas will probably have only 50 percent of their last vear’s 
production. It is estimated that the 30 million trees not damaged and the 20 
million trees lightly damaged should produce about 400,000 bags or not far under 
the small harvest of 1953 in this area 

; E, ESTIMATED PRODUCTION IN NORTH PARANA 
1953 harvest 

\ large part of the 1953 harvest was completed by the time of the frost on July 5 
and reports of damage to the 1953 harvest are believed to be exaggerated. Those 
berries that were still on the trees and frozen produced only low quality coffee. 
The bean was not only damaged by the freezing but most of the coffee fell to the 


ground among a large quantity of leaves. The humidity among the leaves not 
only lowered quality but made it difficult to pick up the coffee and to clean 
Some coffee was lost among the leaves. Most fazendeiros stated their crop did 
not turn out as well as expected. ‘They say a poor crop is the reason for the lower 
than expected registration and there is no widespread holding of coffee in the in- 
terior of Parand. Some farmers, particularly in the new coffee areas, had sold 


their coffee by the time of the July frost and failed to benefit from any of the re- 
cent price rises. Those interviewed were unanimous in their estimates that 90 
percent of the farmers had sold their crop before the granting on October 10 of 
the 5.00 cruzeiro per dollar exchange bonus on all coffee exports. They all told 


the same story. When the coffee increased from 195.00 to 240.00 cruzeiros per 
10 kilograms after the frost this was considered a good price. Therefore, when the 
president of the Bank of Brazil made a patriotic appeal to them to sell their coffee 
as Brazil needed the foreign exchange most of them sold. The fazendeiros state 


that not more than 10 percent of them received the full benefit of the recent price 
rises. 

Hstimates of the amount of unregistered coffee in Paranda on February 1, 1954, 
vary from less than 100,000 to 500,000 bags. The writer believes there probably 
were around 200,000 bags of unregistered coffee in Parana at that date. One of 
the largest holders of coffee was reported to be selling his stocks in February. ‘The 
tendency of the others was apparently to hold on to their coffee awaiting further 
developments or until they needed the money. 

1954 harvest 

The area damaged by frost had a small crop last year and the trees were well 
prepaied, before the frost, for a record crop for the 1954 harvest. The trees not 
damaged by cold winds or frost are loaded with coffee. In the area affected the 
damage is spotted, and the trees with coffee on them so scattered that it is very 
difficult to estimate the crop. Further the trees have very heavy foliage and it is 
difficult to see the green berries. Most estimates for the 1954 North Parana 
harvest are for 1.5 million bags. Some estimates run as low as 1.0 million bags 
and all the forecasters have lowered their previous estimates. Taking all these 
factors into consideration the consulate general believes the North Parandé crop 
will reach 1.5 million bags in 1954, 
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1956 harvest 


Nearly 60 percent of the trees in North Parand should be back in production 
in 1955. The 25 percent of the trees that had only slight frost damage and do 
not have a good crop this year will be in excellent condition to produce a large 
crop next year. The trees that were moderately damaged and trees with a heavy 
crop this year will produce a small crop in 1955. Most observers estimate North 
Parana will have a crop of 3 million to 3.5 million bags next year. If weather 
conditions continue favorably the crop should exceed 3 million bags. 


1956 harvest 


Most observers believe that most of the trees frozen to the ground can produce 
a fair crop by 1956. There is considerable variation in the amount of growth 
these trees have made this year. In the poor soil areas and on fazendas where 
coffee has been crowded by corn, the present growth is about equal to a 2-year-old 
newly planted tree. On fazendas, where rice was interplanted with coffee or 
where there has been no interplanting they will probably reach a 3-year size. 
On a few farms that are spending considerable money in pruning, fertilizing, and 
caring for their trees, the trees have put on even more growth and the new shoots 
are much sturdier. Most estimates are that North Parané can produce 5 to 6 
million bags in 1956 or back to the prefrost level of production. 


Future production 


Coffee production in Parand is expected to increase very rapidly after 1956 and 
should reach a peak in the period 1957-59. Estimates on where production will 
level off in Paranda range from 6 to 10 million bags. A number of factors will 
influence the level of future production. Producers state definitely that trees 
heavily damaged by the 1952 frost have not produced as well as those trees ‘on 
their farms that escaped the frost. Estimates of the reduction of production of 
trees that have been heavily frosted usually vary between 15 to 25 percent. The 
increased use of fertilizers and improved practices could offset much of the adverse 
effect of the freezing. It is estimated that about 50 percent of the coffee in North 
Parana now receives some type of fertilizer, but in most cases it is far less than is 
considered desirable. 

The wide variation in the estimates of the number of trees planted in North 
Parand since 1949 makes forecasting difficult. It is believed the IBC has definitely 
underestimated the number of new trees in the three new areas outlined in the 
previous chapter. Even granting the Parand Secretariat’s estimates are too high, 
it is almost certain that trees in production in Paranda will double in 1956 and 1957. 
The frost is reported not to have discouraged planters in North Parand, and 
September—December 1953 plantings were believed to have been reduced only 
because of a more difficult financial situation. It is believed that practically all 
the area where coffee production is possible in Parana will be planted in the next 
2 years. Although most of the soils where coffee is being planted south of the 
Ivai River are excellent, some predict that frost will be so frequent in these areas 
that production will be very low. 

The improved varieties of trees now being planted definitely give higher yields 
than the older varieties now in production. These higher yielding and possibly 
more frost-resistant varieties may offset some of the adverse weather conditions 
The writer believes that production in Parand may level off around 8 million bags. 


F. HISTORY OF PAST FROSTS 


The above forecast of production would seem to be borne out by the history of 
past frosts. In 1918 there was a very heavy frost and the production during this 
period is reported as follows: 


Dispatch from | Prices Santos 





Year of harvest Sio Paulo |Cr$per 10kgs. 
Bags 

11, 711, 000 5.38 

9, , 000 6. 46 

12, 210, 000 5.41 

7, 253, 000 7.18 

4, 155, 000 15. 33 

10, 246, 000 11. 92 

8, 198, 000 12. 96 
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Parané produced an average of 64,000 bags for the 1917 and 1918 harvests. 
This fell to 5,000 bags in 1919 and rose to 11,000 bags in 1920. Apparently the 
recovery in Paran& was complete in the third year as 111,000 bags were registered 
for dispatching to ports in 1921-22 season.? 

Only the Ourinhos area of Sio Paulo suffered heavy damage in the 1942 and 
1943 frosts. However, there was heavy damage in Parana particularly from the 
1942 frost. The record of production in these two States during this period is as 
follows: 


Year of harvest | Sao Paulo Paran§é 

Bags Bags 
1940__- ibébdew Shades eh seed « ‘ b tialdbatia a dheethbbebate 4 véatetae 10, 488, 000 | 951, 000 
1941 “ » sean . te nie iene a 9, 259, 000 | 836, 000 
1942! naahatbtnlesticecenh de Ls cudAada Leake ociuntaae rae 8, 685, 000 | 549, 000 
EE dice cians en Renie es Se eS aX i eres 7 6, 936, 000 | 160, 000 
1944 wae pat haxwiee Sea 2 BS A ES : Pode 4 } 9, 620, 000 578, 000 
1945 : ‘ aici ova sc secon ania ald itdai ' | 8, 369, 000 680, 000 
1946 die © edie ide meneghdaielinnta . ‘an : <0 2 9, 746, 000 1, 137, 000 


1 Frost year, 


G. FINANCIAL CONDITION OF FARMERS 


The farmers in the older producing areas, after 5 years of good crops and high 
prices, are in fairly good financial condition. The trees in the older areas, and 
on poorer soils that have been seriously damaged by both the 1942 and 1953 
frosts, are probably through as good producers. The better soils in these older 
areas could produce good crops indefinitely with proper care. Some producers 
believe they would be farther ahead, in the long run, if trees that have been 
frozen back a second time were replaced by the newer, higher yielding varieties. 
However, few appear to be following this course. Fertilizer sales are reported to 
have dropped sharply in these areas since the frost. The present trend is to let 
the old trees grow back and keep costs to the minimum and supplement their 
income by heavy planting of cereals. Many fazendeiros made such heavy inter- 
plantings of corn that the recovery of the trees will be seriously retarded. Inter- 
planting of rice is not so detrimental. 

The planting of corn and rice in the older areas has been largely to the east of 
Londrina. These farmers can probably find a market for their crops as hauling 
by truck is not too expensive. The Parand Railroad has not been able to handle 
normal crops and will be of little use in the present emergency. 

The farmers around Maringaé are in the most serious financial condition. Most 
of the farms are small in this area and have been bought on credit. The 1954 
harvest was to be their first big crop and would have put most of them in good 
financial condition. When the frost ruined their coffee most of them used their 
remaining financial resources to plant corn and rice among their frozen trees. 
It has been estimated that the area planted to these crops has increased 10 times 
over last season. Truck transport from this area to Santos or Paranagua is very 
expensive and would cost nearly as much as the corn will be worth at these ports. 
Buyers are not interested in purchasing corn at present due to lack of transport 
and storage facilities. Many predict that one-third of the corn will be lost before 
it can be moved to markets. Prices paid to farmers for the few purchases that 
have been made are less than one-third last year’s level. 

If prices of rice continue near their present levels most of this crop can prob- 
ably be trucked to markets. Some of the beans in western Parana from last 
vear’s large crop are still to be moved to markets and much of this year’s crop 
is expected to be lost. Therefore, many farmers are left without resources and 
no market for their current cash crop which was to compensate for the loss of 
their coffee. 

The Bank of Brazil has offered some help. However, the cost of securing a 
Bank of Brazil loan is reported to be very high and red tape extensive, which 
discourages most small landowners from securing such loans. Commercial banks 
are reported to be very cautious since the frost and interest rates are very high. 

GLENN A, RUGGLEs, 
Agricultural Officer 
(For the Consul General). 


Sources: Field investigations; personal contacts with coffee planters, trade, 
transport companies, Government officials, and press. 


2 Report of Jerome F. Harrington. IBEC Research Institute, S4o Paulo, Brazil 
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Mr. McKrernan. That is the latest on the present supply prob- 
lem. However, the supply problem goes back far beyond July 1953. 
It goes back to the economic conditions prevailing in the 1930’s when 
75 million or more bags of coffee were destroyed because they were a 
glut on the market and many coffee farmers went bankrupt. It was 
during this era that many farmers in Brazil uprooted their coffee trees 
and turned to other crops such as cotton, which now competes with 
our cotton. 

Concerted efforts on the part of all concerned to assure adequate 
supplies should be encouraged. It is to our advantage to see that 
the producing countries maintain a production program that ade- 
quately will meet the world’s anticipated increased coffee require- 
ments at a fair price to them as well as to the coffee industry of this 
country and to the American consumers. 

In addition to new planting, one of the soundest ways to increase 
production is to improve efficiency—more per tree and more per 
laborer. The United States Department of Agriculture says that 
records kept by the coffee industry in one part of a producing country 
show that the output of work per man was still about the same as it 
was about 100 years ago. 

The United States Department of Agriculture estimates that in 20 
years, or say in 1975, there will be about 154 million Americans over 
15 years of age drinking coffee. Add to this the fact that people are 
now living longer, therefore the Department of Agriculture estimates 
our import requirements of coffee will be close to 29 million bags in 20 
years or an increase of almost 50 percent over the present rate of con- 
sumption. It is reasonable to assume that Europe’s needs, too, will 
continue to increase. 

They have not yet returned to prewar levels but are rapidly coming 
up. It is reasonable to assume that they will exceed prewar levels. 

How can we best go about obtaining this production? It would 
seem that greater technical studies should be encouraged and _ re- 
sources in men and material of this country should be offered to share 
in this problem which concerns ys as much as it does the producing 
countries. Neither boycotts nor controls will ever grow an additional 
pound of coffee or prevent a frost or make a coffee tree mature more 
quickly, or force a farmworker to pick more beans per day, or 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and trade between nations. As a 
matter of fact the dollars the producing countries earn selling coffee 
to us are used in total to help defray the cost on their imports from 
this country. 

In the last 3 years the National Coffee Association has encouraged 
consideration of means to meet the increasing demand for coffee by 
orderly additional planting and efficient methods which would assure 
less danger of attacks by plant diseases and more production per tree. 
It has been our hope that farmers in the producing nations would not 
venture into areas that are submarginal or are constantly threatened 
by chill winds or frosts. It is stated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture that diseases and insects in the Western Hemisphere 
alone reduce coffee crops about 10 percent to 15 percent annually. 
That is over 3% to 5 million bags a year, and this year 3.5 to 4.5 mil- 
lion bags were destroyed by the frost in Brazil according to official 
United States estimate. 
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The National Coffee Association’s agricultural development com- 
mittee was established in 1951 to study and encourage technical ex- 
periments in the field of coffee agronomy. By urging our Government 
to assist in modernizing coffee farming techniques through the point 
4 program and by encouraging coffee research through other non-Gov- 
ernment sources, this committee has worked steadily toward the goal 
of increased production. 

During May of 1952, Edward Aborn, former president of this as- 
sociation, visited the coffee growing areas and research centers of 
Brazil, discussing problems of agronomy with the growers and urging 
them to plan their tree plantings to meet the demands created by the 
world’s enlarging population. In 1953 he visited Colombia, where 
he had similar discussions with that country’s coffee growers. 

In January of this year, I visited the coffee producing areas of 
Brazil and the Campinas Research Station in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, to urge and encourage the need for increased research studies to 
obtain more production per tree and to increase the present laudable 
efforts to combat disease and insects which are a constant threat. 
While in Brazil, I addressed the First World Coffee Congress in Curi- 
tiba in the State of Parana. I said in part: 

Whether decreased crop volumes are attributable to the ravages of weather, 
inadequate agronomy, or an urgent need for new planting, the effects are the same, 


I added: 


On the subject of technical research and progress, we have heard much to en- 
courage our hopes that a great upsurge in world coffee production is in the offing. 
All these reports indicate definite progress toward the elimination of some of the 
technical problems which have harassed the coffee producer 

The need for continuing and expanding research is obvious. Over 80 percent 
of the world’s coffee production comes from the Western Hemisphere. 


That is considerably higher. It is probably 88 percent, but 80 per- 
cent is a conservative statement. 


This hemisphere then has a great need and responsibility to protect the industry 
from the ravages of plant disease and the pests and to strive to obtain greater 
production per tree. The scientists working on these problems can and are 
doing much to stabilize our industry. It is to them that we look with hope for the 
future and it is to them that we should offer greater support and encouragement. 


I am taking the liberty of offering a copy of that talk. 

Senator Beaty. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


ADDRESS TO THE First WorRLD Correr Concress, CurITIBA, BRAZIL, JANUARY 18, 
1954 


On behalf of the National Coffee Association of the United States of America, I 
extend heartiest salutations to this First World Coffee Congress. And to every 
Paranaense, our congratulations on attaining your hundredth vear of Brazilian 
statehood. 

I bring you greetings from our president, Mr. James M. O’Connor, who regrets 
his inability to attend this world congress, because of the many pressing matters 
which will require his presence in the United States during the next few months. 
It is his sincere hope that this first world congress fulfills the hopes of its many 
well wishers. 

It is indeed a great privilege for me to attend this momentous gathering in 
behalf of the United States coffee industry. It isan extremely valuable experience, 
too—this opportunity to meet and talk with so many of the men who produce the 
raw material that is the very lifeblood of our industry. 
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While the National Coffee Association is deeply grateful to the congress officials 
for inviting us to attend this historic event, we do not flatter ourselves that they 
have asked us merely to enjoy Brazil’s world-famous hospitality. 

Last November, while addressing our 43d annual national convention, your 
Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz called our association a valuable listening post 
and a means of contact with the great mass of consumers. I would like, there- 
fore, to give to you coffee producers a report on what our listening posts have 
been hearing from coffee consumers in the world’s largest market. 

If there’s one sound that we’ve been hearing more often and much louder than 
any other, it’s the complaint that coffee prices are too high, higher than they 
have ever been before. As an example, as of January 5, 1954, Santos 4s in New 
York were selling for 67.35 cents per pound in United States currency. This is 
51 pereent higher than the pre-Korean war price of June 23, 1950, which was 
44.70 per pound in United States currency. During the past year, there has 
been a gradual reduction in the cost index of foodstuffs in general. Our associa- 
tion has explained that increases in the price of roasted coffee in the United States 
have been a reflection of the increased costs of green coffee. We have extended 
our explanations by showing that green coffee prices fluctuate according to the 
inexorable law of supply and demand, and by publicizing widely the frost damage 
which curtailed current Brazilian crops. But no matter how we explain the 
situation, the fact remains that the American consumer has never before been 
exposed to such high coffee prices. 

he processor in the United States has been loathe to increase his sales price 
to keep pace with increasing costs. The end result is that his net return has 
dwindled to a point where it is said no other industry expends so much time, 
effort and financial investment for such a small return. 

At our national convention last November, we presented a motion-picture 
film which reviewed some of the problems of the United States coffee industry 
during 1953. I believe that the same film will be shown during this Congress, 
and I urge you to see it if you wish to understand what we mean when we speak 
of consumer resistance. 

Before we leave the subject of high prices, please let me remind you of a 
historical episode connected with the early history of my country. The American 
colonists, we are told, were hearty tea drinkers until King George’s taxes changed 
their taste for it. Their reaction was to dump a ship’s load of tea into the harbor 
in what our history books call the Boston Tea Party. We certainly don’t antici- 
pate any such violent reaction to coffee prices. But our listening posts tell us 
that the murmuring against coffee is growing louder. 

It is up to all of us at the World Coffee Congress— producers as well as proces- 
sors—to make certain that consumer boycotts against coffee are never justified. 

The interdependence of the North American coffee businessmen and the Latin 
American producer is certainly obvious to all. If both are to prosper, neither 
ean ever break faith with the other. We are reminded of the importance of that 
mutual trust just a few months ago at our convention in Florida. Upon that 
occasion, John Moors Cabot, the United States Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, warned us against disharmony in these words: 

“If we in the United States encourage consumer strikes against coffee on the 
assumption that it will bring down the price, we may, in fact, reduce prices 
temporarily. But if the high price is a reflection of rising labor costs,’?’ Mr. Cabot 
added, ‘‘we may find that labor is being attracted out of coffee production into 
some other field and that, as supply falls off, prices go higher than they were 
before. Similarly,’”’ the United States diplomat continued,”’producing countries 
which take the position that price must, willy-nilly, be kept at a figure which covers 
the cost of production of their least efficient producers, may damage their own 
interests more than those of the consumer. If prices are supported at levels 
which are unrealistic in terms of competitive costs in other countries regardless of 
the cost situation in the price-supporting country, it will not be long before lower 
cost producers are increasing their plantings and taking over a larger share of the 
market. The coffee industry will be healthier, including the producers, dealers 
and roasters,’’ he concluded, “‘if excessive fluctuations in price can be avoided.” 

Any discussion of coffee prices must, of course, refer to their normal basic cause, 
namely, a dearth of supply or low production. Whether decreased crop volumes 
are attributable to the ravages of weather, in adequate agronomy, or an urgent 
need for new planting, the effects are the same. Normal price levels cannot be 
maintained without any uptrend in crop volumes. 

Assuming that a good many of our American coffeemen and consumers accept 
the fact that Brazilian supplies are low, what then does the National Coffee 
Association listening post hear about efforts to increase production? 
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On the matter of new plantings, vour distinguished Dr. Joao Pacheco e Chavez, 
president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, has painted for us a glowing picture of 
new coffee empires in north Parandé. He told us, during his most recent trip to 
our country, that more than 600 million new trees have been planted in Parandé 
alone. And he added that new coffee frontiers already have been established in 
Kspirito Santo, in Goias, and in Mato Grosso. These reports to the listening 
post—and, through it, relayed all over the United States coffee world—were 
indeed encouraging to our domestic industry \s you have often heard, [’m sure, 
North Americans like enterprise. And that’s why we admire and salute you 
Brazilian producers for the giant strides you have taken along the road to bigger 
and better coffee crops In the background of vour specific achievements, we 
have the IBC president’s own statement, made to us at the National Coffee 
Association’s convention, that—and here we quote Dr. Chavez—‘‘ despite handi- 
caps, we are dedicated to an increase in coffee production.”’ 

The farmers have the opportunity to stabilize the world coffee market and we 
hope that they will continue their laudable efforts so that increasing consumption 
may not be retarded by insufficient production 

On the subject of technical research and progress, we have heard much to 
encourage our hopes that a great upsurge in world coffee production is in the 
offing. Some of this news came to us first-hand from Edward Aborn, our former 
National Coffee Association president, who visited research stations at Campinas, 
in Brazil, and Chinchina, Colombia, during his terms of office. Other reports on 
technical research have reached our association’s agricultural development com- 
mittee from the United States Government. All these reports indicate definite 
progress toward the elimination of some of the technical problems which have 
harassed the coffee producer. 

The need for continuing and expanding research is obvious. Over 80 percent 
of the world’s coffee production comes from the Western Hemisphere. This 
hemisphere then has a great need and responsibility to protect the industry from 
the ravages of plant disease and pests and to strive to obtain greater production 
per tree. The scientists working on these problems can and are doing much to 
stabilize our industry. It is to them that we look with hope for the future and 
it is to them that we should offer greater support and encouragement. 

Let me be quick to assure any of you who might be uncertain about whether 
or not the world actually needs more coffee. Statistics show that Europe is still 
about 2! million bags short of its prewar consumption. The same trend is 
discernible in the markets of the free nations of Asia and Oceania. But nowhere 
is the forecast for a greatly expanded coffee demand more persistent than in the 
United States. 

The United States Government has compiled many statistics on population 
trends and rate of coffee consumption. And here are some of the deductions 
which Government analysts have made from those figures: 

(1) The United States birth rate started soaring in the 1940’s; 

(2) People in the United States are living longer; 

(3) The consumption of coffee among United States adults has been increasing. 
In my opinion, the per capita consumption is decreasing. However, accurate 
figures are not available; 

(4) The number of new coffee drinkers in the United States is due for a big 
jump upwards; and finally 

(5) The United States is going to need more coffee. 

These statistics indicate that the United States should be an increasingly 
attractive market for coffee if it is priced within the economic reach of the average 
consumer. 

The “‘listening post,” as Ambassador Muniz calls our National Coffee Associa- 
tion, has been hearing many things, too, about soluble coffee. As a matter of 
fact, the reports, conjectures, estimates, and predictions about coffee concentrates 
have constituted a great proportion of the United States coffee news during the 
past year. Even the experts are not in complete agreement as to just how big : 
future is in store for soluble coffee. 

But there has been one notion about solubles that has the ring of alarm in 
it—and I hasten to add that most American observers consider it a false alarm. 
That is the notion that the skyrocketing popularity of soluble coffee will, in the 
long run, result in a decline in the total consumption of all forms of coffee. 

Let me assure you again, gentlemen, that the great majority of United States 
coffee men harbor no such fears that soluble coffee will prove a Frankenstein for 
the industry. Far from being worried that the creature might one day destroy 
the creator, they envision a whole new era of coffee progress—with the soluble 
product relying inescapably and with increasing need upon the green and roasted 
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bean. As long as soluble coffee continues to be coffee, gentlemen, it can’t be 
produced from any other source material than the bean. The larger the volume 
of soluble coffee produced, the greater the quantity of raw coffee that will be 
needed to produce it. It is extremely significant to note that, in a market survey 
undertaken recently, one of the world’s best-known market analyst found regular 
coffee enjoying a steady sales increase during the very period in which soluble 
coffee sales were soaring to all-time records. 

No, gentlemen, we in the United States are not worried about the future of 
soluble coffee. Rather, we see it as a powerful augmenter of regular coffee con- 
sumption. 

This is a brief report on the situation as we see it in the United States. How- 
ever I would be remiss if I did not add that while there is evidence of an upward 
trend in the cup consumption of coffee in the United States there is a greater 
increase percentagewise in the consumption of other beverages like milk, tea, 
beer, soft drinks and frozen fruit juices. Coffee is meeting with stiffer competition 
and is suffereing from consumer resistance because of its all-time high price. 

I appreciate the opportunity to meet with the leaders of the coffee world and to 
acquaint them with some of the problems that confront us in the United States. 
The principals motivating this First World Coffee Congress are of a high caliber 
and with persistence and good will its laudable aims should be fulfilled. Thank 
you. 


Mr. McKrernan. Continuing our objective approach to this prob- 
lem, on March 8 of this year our board of directors passed two resolu- 
tions, one, that in response to an official invitation from Mxeico, I 
should go to Mexico as soon as possible for discussions of this same 
problem, and two, that we ask our own Government to support a 
program that will encourage sufficient coffee production. Since that 
date we have had meetings with the United States Departments of 
State and Agriculture and a representative of FOA to enlist their 
support. A similar trip is scheduled for Haiti in the near future. 
I have submitted a copy of our letter of March 31 to Mr. Whipple of 
the United States Department of Agriculture requesting aid in placing 
crop estimators in the leading coffee areas of the world. 

It is my understanding that although there are over 260 full-time 
United States specialists in Latin America giving technical assistance 
in agriculture and natural resources, only 9 technicians are devoting 
time to coffee improvement. 

In the March 1954 issue of Foreign Agriculture, Mr. Claud L. Horn 
a leading United States Government expert said: 

Much of our own farmers’ high productivity traces right back to the ranks of 
scientists, who have bred rust oui of wheat, high yield into corn, disease resistance 
into alfalfa, and size into blueberries, found fiber in corn kernels, resins in soy- 


beans, and solvents in oat hulls, taught the cotton farmer how to keep the boll 
weevil out of his fields and the apple grower how to control the coddling moth. 


He continued: 


Coffee has not had such boosts from science. Only a litile work has been done 
to breed improved varieties. Even ihe botanical classification of existing species 
and varieties is still in disorder, and not much is known about the influence of 
heredicy in the coffee plant. In Latin America some devoted scientists are trying 
to improve plant selection and breeding, but they are limited by lack of facilities 
and their own small number. Not many of the improvements they have thus 
far brought about have vet found their way into the fields of growers, and as a 
resuli most of the bearing trees are only the ordinary direct progeny of those first 
trees that eniered the Americas back in the early 1700's. 


Mr. J. H. Handler, editor of Super Market News, who recently 
returned from an inspection of Brazilian frost damage was reported 
saving: 


that deep seated problems going bevond the effects of the recent year’s frost will 
make it impos:ible for Brazil to obtain high output with low production costs 
for many years to come. 
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He also mentioned that smudge pots cannot cover the vast coffee 
tree areas satisfactorily; that mechanization has made almost no 
inroads and that education on soil conservation is painfully slow. 

Appropriation cuts in our own Government have seemingly affected 
the amount of time aad attention that the United States Foreign 
Service staffs can devote to coffee crop estimating and reporting on 
carryovers and stocks available for export. Brazil is the example in 
mind. ‘Those concerned with coffee reporting have additional duties 
making it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to give sufficient 
attention to this, the most important export of Brazil and the largest 
import into the United States. This comment is not intended to be 
critical of those trying to do the job; rather it is a strong recommenda- 
tion that their staffs be enlarged so that we can obtain more and better 
crop and stocks information. 

The crux of the problem confronting us today is the imbalance 
between supply and demand. In the long run, the solution to the 
problem is increased production. A key to increased production is 
continuously improved methods of coffee agriculture and crop and 
stock recording. Such improvemeats will benefit the coffee consumer 
in the United States and benefit the coffee industry here and in the 
producing countries. 

The problems affecting one coffee-producing nation are not dissimilar 
from those affecting other coffee-producing nations. Therefore, it is 
suggested that this subcommittee give consideration to the following 
three proposals in all producing areas. 

One, a 5-year cooperative, instructional program of technical 
studies and aid that would include such subjects as coffee-plant 
diseases, frost-resistant trees, improved production per tree, soil care, 
fertilizing, irrigation, mechanization, and so forth. After 5 years the 
program to be reviewed and the results examined. 

Two, the assignment of qualified crop estimators and crop analysts 
to the United States embassies in each of the leading coffee-producing 
countries so that the industry will have accurate official statistical 
reports on crops on which to establish their programing. 

Three, the training and formation of an adequate number of teams 
of Latin American technicians qualified to go into the coffee-growing 
districts to give talks and short courses so that the knowledge of better 
methods presently recorded may be given wider dissemination among 
farm managers, farm foremen, and farm associations. 

We are very mindful of the economic and political importance of 
the coffee-producing nations to our own Nation. We realize that 
what is of assistance to them is of assistance to us over the long term. 
In this case, however, we believe the advantage that would accrue 
to the United States would also be direct and relatively immediate. 
We believe that measures which will bring supply more closely in 
balance with demand will be a significant forward step in relieving the 
pressure on prices that we are faced with today, and hence be of 
direct benefit to the economy of the United States and the coffee- 
consuming public of this country. 

We have read with a great deal of interest the re port of the study 
by Senator Capehart, chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, after he and other members of the committee completed 
their extended trip through Latin America in December 1953. Among 
his recommendations were the following: That this country should 
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buy more goods and services from Latin America; that we should 
cooperate more closely, technically, and economically with all Latin 
American countries; that we should consult with them and ask their 
Mig to a greater extent than has been done, on the best methods 
of handling matters in the Western Hemisphere; that we should 
encourage to a greater degree than we ever dreamed of the develop- 
ment of raw materials in those countries, particularly materials that 
are classified as critical and in short supply in the United States; 
and that we should give much thought to the maintenance of a fair 
price for raw materials. 

The coffee problem in this country would seem to justify this 
consideration. The producing nations have made and are continuing 
to make progress in combating some of the many problems confronting 
the coffee producer. However, if it could be arranged for this Nation 
to cooperate more closely and on a greatly enlarged scale it would 
be to our mutual interest. 

We believe that the recommendations we are advancing are wholly 
consistent with what your committee has proposed, and in fact are a 
specific application thereof. 

In closing I would like, respectfully, to compliment Senator Beall 
and the committee for the fair, moderate, and thorough manner of 
the conduct of this investigation. In presenting the true facts to 
the American public you are doing a service to all concerned. Also, 
I want to repeat that we are ready to cooperate to provide any addi- 
tional information that this committee may desire. 

Thank you. 

Senator Bratt. Without objection, your letter to Mr. Whipple 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


(Dictated March 31, 1954.) 
Aprit 2, 1954. 
Mr. Crayton E. Wuippie, 
Deputy Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
United States Department of Agricu/ture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Wurrpte: I wish to thank vou again for the very helpful and co- 
operative meeting you afforded me on March 15 while I was in Washington. I 
appreciate also your making available members of your staff to participate in a 
meeting with our agricultural development committee. 

The meeting of our agricultural development committee was held on March 
29, and Mr. Claud Horn of your staff attended. Dr. William Cowgill, who is 
assigned to FOA, likewise attended. 

I would like to acquaint you with the pertinent points that were developed 
at this meeting. 

All members of our committee felt strongly that the coffee-production situation 
would materially improve if the coffee industry could have greater emphasis 
placed on enlarged research activities in the field. Simultaneously, they felt 
that improved reports from the embassies and the various leading coffee-producing 
areas on crop estimates, crop carryovers, and stocks would be a constructive 
improvement. 

We think that each commodity problem should be solved on its merits and we 
concur in your approach. At the present time, we understand that the cocoa- 
crop problem is receiving favorable attention by the United States Government 
to the end that information from the producing areas will be improved. 

As you know, coffee is the most important commodity, pricewise, that is im- 
ported into the United States. In recent years, the imported article has been 
worth about $1% billion annually. If coffee consumption is affected by high 
prices, it will mean a reduction in the consumption of at least one of our own 
agricultural products. As an example, it is estimated that Americans use over 
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1,116 million quarts of 15 percent cream annually in coffee. This is a minimum 
estimate. 

The coffee industry needs additional information and more reliable information 
from the producing areas about the factors that affect coffee production such as 
crop diseases, labor supply, new plantings, labor migration to the urban areas, 
droughts, frosts, submarginal land plantings and, of course, reliable data regard- 
ing current and future production. 

The colleetion, analysis, and dissemination of such information to the coffee 
industry in this country would obviously be most useful, not only to the industry, 
but to the consumers and the farmers of this country. 

I appreciate the favorable and optimistic position you took during our recent 
meeting, and I now ask if you will take steps to implement the recommendation 
of the coffee industry in this country as resolved by our board of directors on 
March 8, and our agricultural development committee on March 29. This 
recommendation includes the attachment to embassies in the more important 
coffee-producing areas in the world of six crop estimators/analvsts. We suggest 
that these 6 men be assigned as follows: 2 in Brazil, 1 in Colombia, 1 for Central 
America and Mexico and 1 each in Africa and Asia. 

[t would be understood, of course, that these experts would spend a considerable 
portion of their time traveling in the coffee-producing areas and would return to 
their headquarters in the embassies only to compile their data and prepare reports. 

As mentioned above, United States imports of coffee amount to about $1 billion 
annually. This is an important means of getting United States dollars int» the 
hands of people of those countries which, during 1952, bought from us more than 
$482 million worth of foodstuffs, such as grains, fats, milk, meats, vegetables, and 
fruits. We believe, therefore, that you will be benefiting the farmers of this coun- 
try and at the same time assisting the United States consumer and the American 
coffee industry by allocating these six men to foreign posts as recommended. 

I am available at your convenience to go into this matter at greater detail. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. McKiernan, 
Executive Vice President. 


Senator Beaty. Thank you, Mr. McKiernan. Mr. McKiernan, 
will you explain to the committee just what happens to the raw coffee 
bean from the time you buy it until it actually reaches the consumer; 
just step by step what happens? 

Mr. McKuernan. Senator, I will try. You have experts here this 
morning whom I think can do a much more thorough job on that. 
If you would like me to do it, I will go along. 

The bean is delivered to the port after processing in the producing 
country. It is shipped to this country and usually will go into a ware- 
house. It may have been purchased by the roaster at that moment 
before leaving the producing country or it may not have. Therefore, 
on its arrival, if it has been purchased, it moves on into the roaster’s 
warehousing facilities; if it has not, it will be sold and then delivery 
will be taken by the purchaser. 

On movement to the roaster’s plant, it will be cleaned, it will be 
blended, and it will then be roasted. ‘These are all skills requiring 
great experience and technical ability. It will then be ground. Each 
process, I might add, has testing steps included in it. 

After grinding, the roasted product is then packed either in a vac- 
uum-pack can, which comes down automatically and the coffee is 
packed in the cans, or it is packed in bags or it is packed in the small, 
shall we call them cellophane-type, container for the restaurant trade. 

It is then ready to move on out of the roasting plant facilities into 
the jobbers’ hands or into the retailers’ hands or into the restaurants’ 
hands for consumption. 

That is very poorly explained, the movement of coffee from the 
time it boards the ship in the producing country——— 
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Senator Brau. Then it is sold into the retail market? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bratt. What is the stockpile now on hand in the ware- 
houses in the United States? 

Mr. McKernan. I couldn’t tell you that, sir. We can obtain 
that for you. Realize that we use about 20 million bags a year. We 
consume at least a 1% million bags per month over that. So we would 
need, to keep your pipelines filled—I don’t know what it is, sir, but 
I will find out. 

Senator Beaux. Will you, please. 

Mr. McKernan. I would say, bearing in mind that you use over 
1% million bags a month, you must have that and a lot more moving 
in all the time to keep the pipelines filled. 

Senator Beaty. How long can that green coffee be kept? Does it 
deterioriate in the green state rapidly? 

Mr. McKrernan. It is my understanding that the green coffee 
bean has a long life if it is well taxen care of. I beliave if it is stowed 
away, sacks on it, in a damp area, it might spoil. But coffee in the 
raw state has a long life. 

Senator BEALL. Several years? 

Mr. McKernan. I would think so. 

Senator Bratt. It could be possible that we are drinking coffee 
that might have been harvested in 1952? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir, and older than that. 

Senator Bratr. Older than that? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Beaui. After it is roasted, of course, it deteriorates 
quickly? 

Mr. McKternan. Yes, sir. It retains its life considerably longer 
in & vacuum can. 

Senator Beaty. Can you get for the record the stockpiles in Decem- 
ber 1953, January 1954, and February 1954; those 3 months? 

Mr. McKernan. December of 1953 and January and February of 
1954, the stockpiles in the United States? 

(The following was supplied in response to the above:) 
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Visible supply of the world on the 1st of each month (including Brazilian ‘‘restricted”’ 
stocks) 


1954 1953 


March February | January | December, November, March 


United States 


Stock in New York—Brazil 811, 530 413, 887 301, 977 314, 436 192, 972 256, 180 
Stock in New Orleans—-Brazil 38, 003 84, 140 35, 877 132, 034 68, 923 $1, 423 
Stock in the United States 

Other kinds (60 kilo bags 479, 403 511, 242 385, 051 331, 666 365, 767 438, 463 
Afloat from Brazil 404, 660 382, 600 737, 700 757, 000 600, 600 493, 500 
Afloat from Java and East 

Total, United States 1, 233, 536 1, 391, 869 1, 460, 605 1, 535, 136 1, 228, 259 1, 269, 5tit 


Europe 
Stock in Eurom 
Brazil 
Other kinds 
Afloat from Brazil 
Afloat from Java and East 


Total, Europe 


Brazilian Port stocks 


Rio $56, 000 398, 000 489, 000 520, 000 511, 000 237, 000 
santo 1, 893, 000 1, 729, 000 1, 668, 000 1, 996, 000 2, 196, 000 1, 759, 000 
Victoria 128, 000 102, 000 120, 000 119, 000 127, 000 31, 000 
Bahia 23. 000 20, 000 10, 000 13, 000 12, 000 15, 000 
Paranagua 816, 000 952. OOO 1, 033, 000 1, 130, 000 1, 141, 000 1, 552, 000 
Pernambuco 16, 000 17, 000 19, 000 18, 000 17, 000 &, 000 
Angra dos Reis 20, 000 25, 000 16, 000 12. 000 17. 000 19, 000 
otal, Brazilian ports 3,352,000 | 3, 243, 000 3. 355. 000 3, 808, 000 4, 021, 000 +, 621, 000 
World’s visible supply Privately 
owned international warehouses 
Brazil 2,524,000 | 2,895,000 | 3, 071, 000 
Total “interior” and ‘re 
stricted’’ stocks 
United States visible supply 
Same time 1952-53 1, 269, 566 | 1,197, 125 1, 050, 981 1, 037, 647 1, O68, 901 
Same time 1951-52 1, 537, 446 | 1, 252,930 | 1,363,909 | 1, 191, 643 1. 550, 117 
Same time 1950-51 1, 684, O82 | 1, 488, 691 1, 373, 861 | 1,336,778 | 1, 300, 701 
Same time 1949-50 1, 323, 779 1, 421, 747 1, 611, 862 1, 981, 599 1, 644, YSO 
Same time 1948-49 1,519,422 | 1,631,014 1, 980, 329 | 2,3 83 1, 761, 488 


1 Includes 40,000 bags withdrawn for local consumption, 
? Includes 2,000 bags withdrawn for local consumption. 
3 Exclusive of “‘interior’’ and “restricted” stocks 


Senator Beaty. Does the National Coffee Association have any 
interest in coffee plantations or farms? 

Mr. McKiernan. No, sir. 

Senator Beaty. Some of the individual members may have? 

Mr. McKrernan. There may be one or two. I don’t think more 
than that, sir. 

Senator Beauty. Are you familiar with the costs of blending and 
roasting coffee? 

Mr. McKiernan. No, sir, lam not. We, I might add, have been 
interested in determining what those costs are. We have initiated 
a study. It is not anvwhere near completion. But, again, | would 
be very bappy to have that submitted to you. 

Senator BEALL. We would like to have that. 

Mr. McKiernan. We will do that. 

Senator Brau. As to this July frost, why or how did it affect the 
sudden rise in the price of coffee? 

Mr. McKernan. Prices are something that our association as 
such is forbidden by regulation, by legal edicts, from entering into. 
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So what I know about the price position is derived from what I hear, 
from what I read. I was in Brazil last January and I obtained this 
impression, that the farmer who, let us say, planned to have—let’s 
take an arbitrary number of 100 bags of coffee—found he was only 
going to have 50 bags of coffee or less. He would probably have, 
in the frost area, considerably less. 

“So,” he said, “I must get enough to tide me over this farm 
plus the next farm year when frost has wiped out half or more of my 
crop.” 

So, I suspect, and I believe in my own mind, that he has been reluc- 
tant to dispose of his crop, you might say, at half price to him. 

Senator Beaux. Did you find when you were down there in January 
on the farmer was actually benefiting by this increased price of 
coffee? 

Mr. McKrernan. In some cases, yes, sir. You see, coffee is regis- 
tered and moved to the port of export, and not necessarily all at one 
time. It is regulated along. 

Senator Brau. You will recall there was a statement in the paper 
by the President of Brazil that the producer, the farmer, was not 
getting the increased cost in the price of coffee? 

Mr. McKiernan. Yes, sir, I recall that. 

Senator Beaty. Do you want to comment on that from your obser- 
vation? 

Mr. McKrernan. Some producing nations have a multiple-exchange 
system which might enter into what ultimately goes back to the farmer 
in actual dollar value. 

As an example, in Brazil, the farmer sells his coffee and receives 
the equivalent of 23.7, as I recall, cruzeiros for a dollar. When a 
person in that country desired to buy, shall we say, a jeep, he would 
pay considerably more. The going rate is somewhere between 50 
and 60 cruzeiros for an automobile tire or a jeep. I am not certain of 
the classifications. There are five of them. But the price would be 
considerably higher. Therefore, while the farmer in those countries 
is receiving the best price he has ever received, I think part of the 
profits or part of the return for coffee is going into a stabilization fund 
to finance the country, which is understandable, because coffee 
exports are the most important product produced in the country and 
exported from the country. 

To maintain their dollar exchange and run their country they must 
have dollars from exports. So, all of the dollars that have come there 
are not going to the farmer, but the farmer is, in many cases, 
receiving 

Senator Beauu. You think he is actually getting them? 

Mr. McKiernan. Yes, those who haven’t sold their coffee. You 
see, some have sold ahead; others have not. Some have not sold ahead 
as of last December or January; scme sold in November, some in 
December, some in January, February, and some in March. It is 
reasonable to assume that some may still be retaining some coffee. 

Senator Bratt. Were you in any other country than Brazil? Did 
you go to Colombia? 

Mr. McKrernan. Not on this trip; no, sir. 

Senator Beaty. Are they following the same method in Colombia 
and the other coffee- producing countries of putting back some of this 
money to finance their own exchange rates and their own purchasing? 
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Mr. McKrernan. I can’t answer that, Senator. I don’t know. It 
would seem to me it would be good economic practice to use the funds 
derived from exports or for taxes for their own purposes. I can’t 
answer the question. I do not know. 

Senator Breau. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. First of all, I am very much impressed with your 
statement, Mr. McKiernan. I think it is very constructive. 1 did 
have in mind this question, if you can answer it: We know that there 
is, of course, the difference you have outlined, the difference between 
the fixed rate of exchange and the free rate of exchange, and that the 
farmer is getting his money under the fixed rate. U nder the free rate 
this dollar convertibility goes back to the Bank of Brazil? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Payne. Presumably the benefits that accrue from that 
difference in exchange rates, if I understood a witness several weeks 
ago, that money is supposed to be devoted, or at least a large portion 
of it, to the development of agricultural products, such products as 
are exported from the country. 

Do you happen to know how much of that money has been actually 
spent by the Brazilian Government through that medium in trying to 
develop insecticides that can hold down the disease situation that 
affects these trees, in getting into greater irrigation possibilities for 
those areas, and to build up the productive ability of the farmers in 
those sections so that the supply of coffee can more nearly meet the 
demand? 

Mr. McKrernan. No, Senator, I cannot. I do know they are 
doing something. How much dollarwise, I don’t know. 

Senator Payne. You wouldn’t have any way in which you could 
secure that information? 

Mr. McKernan. I will try. 

Senator Payne. Maybe we can secure it from somebody else. 

Mr. McKrernan. I will try. I do know they are aiding that effort. 

But as an indication of what is happening right now, the Govern- 
ment of Brazil, as an example, is not refurbishing the crops or the 
money lost by these farmers, but they are lending the farmers money. 
The farmer may say, “I lost 95 percent of my crop’’—as an example 
“and I need so many cruzeiros.”” They will lend the farmer that 
money. I don’t know whether it is interest free or not. They will 
lend the money but he must repay. 

Senator Payne. They will lend him money on the free rate of 
exchange, probably. 

Mr. McKrernan. It is in local money. 

Senator Payne. And then the poor fellow goes to work and plants 
his crop. When he starts to harvest his crop he gets an opportunity 
to pay back his loan from the results of his crop on a basis that is 
tremendously different from the basis on which the loan was made? 

Mr. McKrernan. That is correct, from an international point of 
view. 

Senator Payne. I am not being critical. They have their own 
problems down there. I think we have to understand them. 

Mr. McKigernan. That is correct. The dollar they receive, as I 
say, help in a great way to finance the operation of the country. 

But the farmer in Brazil, like the farmer in this country, let us 
say the wheat farmer gets $10, or whatever it may be, for his wheat, 
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is not interested in how much that is worth in buying cosmetics from 
England or France. 

Senator Payne. Except the farmer here that borrows $10 from 
the bank has a chance to pay that $10 back as a result of getting 
equivalent value when he sells his product? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. When the farmer in Brazil borrows $10, we will 
say, using American figures, at the bank, when he sells his crop he 
has to turn around and pay back either 2 or 2% times more from the 
results of his labors because of the fact that the value of his crop is 
paid at the fixed rate of exchange rather than the free market. He 
is the fellow that is really squeezed on this thing. 

Mr. McKernan. He is not getting the difference. 

Senator Payne. He is being squeezed very definitely on that. 
That is why I am tremendously interested in this. His only chance 
of getting a greater number of dollars is in doing something to build 
up his productivity so that his volume of production will somewhat 
offset the fact that he is caught between that fixed rate and the free 
rate of exchange. 

Mr. McKternan. That is right, sir. The multiple-exchange rate 
down there is set up with a specific purpose in mind. I don’t feel 
it is my duty nor am I qualified to comment on it adversely or other- 
wise. I don’t know enough about it. 

But the farmer in Brazil, it is my understanding, is not dissatisfied 
with what he receives in cruzeiros for his share of the profit, because 
as I pointed out he buys his bread in cruzeiros and buys his shoes in 
cruzeiros. When he gets down to buying an imported item like an 
automobile, or a jeep, or insecticides, then he has to pay more because 
it is an imported item. 

Senator Payne. But he is actually caught in there between the 
two? 

Mr. McKrernan. Yes. 

Senator Payne. Because he is dealing in a product that is being 
exported out of the country and therefore comes under the fixed rate? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Senator Payne. What I think you would like to see and what we 
would like to see is how much the Brazilian Government through its 
Department of Agriculture, or comparable agency, may be doing to 
aid the coffee producer in Brazil through the methods of control, in- 
secticides, irrigation, and other advance methods, using machinery 
more, to build up production. How much the Government of Brazil 
will enter into it and definitely show that they are moving forward to 
help that situation. 

I agree with you that because we have a great interest in it, we are 
a great consumer of the product, we should in every way possible have 
the most friendly relations back and forth. Certainly there is nobody 
that deserves that more than our neighbors to the south. We might 
be able to join in on a joint venture providing the technical assistance, 
and so forth, from this end. But it is not a one-way street. It has 
to be a two-way street in which both parties meet their obligations 
and responsibilities and are willing to participate in such a program. 

Mr. McKrernan. I think—again, I can’t speak for a sovereign 
state—that the producing nations would be very happy to benefit 
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by our assistance and cooperation. They don’t, I am sure, want a 
handout. But they do want assistance. Brazil is a big country. 

One of the dangers, as I see it, and I am the first one to recognize 
my lack of knowledge of this vast problem, but I realize that rather 
than going down into this frost area, shall we say, and the boundary 
line beyond which thou shalt not go with frost, it is better to stay 
back up and get more production per tree. 

As an example, Senator, the average tree produces not more than the 
equivalent of one pound of roasted coffee. So, when we buy a pound 
of coffee that is the net growth of one tree for a full year. If we could 
get the average tree in Brazil to grow more coffee per tree, we could 
revivify an area which is neither submarginal or in the frost area. | 
think we would all be happier. It takes time. It takes thinking. 
It takes money and technicians. They are doing a very good job. 

I have been through their big research station in Campinas in the 
State of Sao Paulo. They are doing a fine job. They are making 
studies on frost-resistant trees. They are doing a lot of things. They 
need a lot more help. 

Then, having obtained the information, they have to tell the farmer 
that. The farmers in most countries are not studious people. They 
know how to run their farms; they are not going to get it out of a 
book. You have to go in and more or less live with the farmer and 
have him have faith in you. 

A gentleman whom I think might be of some great service to this 
committee is Mr. Claud Horn, of the Department of Agriculture, 
whom I consider an outstanding expert on this subject of research and 
development. It might be worth your consideration to look into 
having him over to testify. 

Senator Payne. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator BEALL. What is the function of your association in select- 
ing coffee for the armed services? 

Mr. McKiernan. Thirteen or fourteen years ago the military 
because of problems confronting them called together some of the 
people in the association, rather, the people in the coffee industry who 
were members of the association, and asked for advice and guidance. 
It was proposed at that time that an impartial committee would be 
set up that would pass and report on coffee that the military was 
buying. 

Senator Beaty. You mean, from the standpoint of quality? 

Mr. McKiernan. Yes. This committee does nothing more than 
say, “These are the specifications vou requested. You specify these. 
This is the coffee you are obtaining.’”” We say it does or does not 
match the specifications. The decision is made by them, not by us. 
We are merely the reporter on the quality, because cup-testing is a 
very technical problem and there are very few people outside the 
industry who can do it as satisfactorily as the industry itself can do it, 

A man who checks coffee is usually a high-priced individual. Very 
often he is a partner in his own company or he is an expert with a 
Jarge company. They are very high priced. They are few and far 
between. So we feel that the type of man required to do the job 
would be found within the industry rather than outside the industry. 

That checking and reporting to the military is done by impartial 
groups, chosen very carefully so they have no relationship to the 
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product coming in. The men who sit on the committee today would ; 

not know whose coffee it was or who brought it in. They don’t if 

know who the exporter is or the importer or who was selling it to the 

military. d 
Senator Payne. Isn’t most of it blended? Ir 
Mr. McKrernan. No, sir. The stuff they test is unblended. It 1 

is the green product. That group is changed. This group is called 

in today and another tomorrow, another group would be called in tl 

to test the coffee. MI 
Senator Beaty. What charge does the association make to the tl 

armed services? ; ‘ tl 
Mr. McKrernan. A charge of 8 cents a bag, 2 cents of which goes u 

to the National Coffee Association—the first 2 cents I am sure of— tl 

the second 2 cents goes to the local association, which gives certain ce 

facilities for cup testing, and either the remaining 4 cents or fractions . n 

thereof, it may be 4% cents, go to the cup tester. It is negligible 

considering the men who do the job. w 
Senator Beaty. The tester gets 4 cents a bag? 
Mr. McKiernan. Yes. The average man gets 1% cents. I stand t 

to be corrected on that, Senator. It is 4 cents maximum, and I think 

there are 2 or 3 participants and it is 1% cents or so per person. ce 
Senator Payne. What does the association have to say about the A 


armed services maintaining their own roasting plants, or aren’t you 
concerned with that at all? 
Mr. McK iernan. Yes, sir, we are concerned. We have felt that 
until a year ago, or less, the military could do best by purchasing their a 
own green coffee, having an impartial committee test it, and report 
to them on what they are buying, and have them roast it in their own 


plants. 

We have taken another look at that in view of the trend toward a 
getting the Government out of business. There are 85 million or n 
100 million pounds tested a year. It was 87 million pounds the last 
time I checked it. Many of our roasters are working for practically w 
nothing, and a little more volume, if it could be done at a profit, 
would be attractive. 0 

In view of the trend of the Government away from business, we I 
have reviewed the matter and in view of the fact that we need more L 
business for our members, our association has recommended that the ‘ . Ct 
military get out of the roasting of coffee, but that they continue a 
similar or identical type of testing procedure or they will not get much Lu 
interest from people producing the coffee for them. 

Senator Beaty. Do you feel that the Government in the roasting ° . 
business is interfering with private enterprise? 

Mr. McKrernan. Whenever the Government is doing something A 
it takes it away from the industry concerned and cuts down on w 
taxation. tl 

Senator Breau. Your association agrees then that private business 
should do it rather than the Government? a 

Mr. McKrernan. Yes. b 

Senator Beaty. We feel that way, too. Senator Frear, this is 
Mr. McKiernan, the executive vice president of the National Coffee N 
Association. 1 


Senator Frear. I am sorry I was late. 
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Senator Brat. We will let the counsel ask a few questions now, 
if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Moorman. You stated that your members import, roast, and 
distribute about 85 percent of the total tonnage of coffee consumed 
in the United States. Do you know specifically how much your 
members import? 

Mr. McKiernan. No, sir, we do not, not in detail. We know 
that those who belong to the association are, in the main, the leading 
importers or roasters and distributors of coffee. It has been estimated 
that that amounts to about 85 percent of the total. Sales figures in 
the coffee industry are something that we don’t know anything about, 
unfortunately in a way, because I personally feel that if we did know 
them it would enable us to do a more intelligent job. However, it is 
contrary to certain regulations. It is frowned on by the Govern- 
ment. So we do not know. 

It is a commonly accepted statement that 85 percent is about 
what our members import, roast, and sell. 

Mr. Moorman. In referring to your members you mentioned three 
types: The green coffee member, the roaster, and the allied member. 
Can you tell the committee specifically the nature of the business 
conducted by some of the allied members of the National Coffee 
Association? 

Mr. McK iernan. Yes, sir; shipping lines that bring the merchan- 
dise from, let us say, Santos to New York or New Orleans. 

Mr. Moorman. What is the requirement for the membership of an 
allied member who is e ngaged in the business of shipping? 

Mr. McKrernan. What is the purpose of membership? 

Mr. Moorman. What is the requirement? 

Mr. McKrprnan. They must be allied to the coffee industry, such 
as a shipper or perhaps a bank or a manufacturer of roasting equip- 
ment, that type person. 

Mr. Moorman. Are there any foreign shipping lines who are 
members? 

Mr. McKernan. No, sir; not tomy knowledge. There is the agent 
of one foreign shipping line, which is American, which is a member. 
I can tell you that. I have the roster here. I don’t think so. The 
Lloyd Brasileiro agent in New York isa member. That is an Ameri- 
can corporation, I believe. 

Mr. Moorman. Is it a condition precedent to membership that a 
member be an American citizen? 

Mr. McKrernan. It has never come up. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you have any alien members? 

Mr. McKrernan. No, sir; not tomy knowledge. They are all old 
American companies. As you probably know, the coffee industry 
was really, initially, a family business. It is small business, initiated 
that way and still is, as a matter of fact. 

There are 3, 4, 5, or maybe 6 large companies in the United States 
and the rest are much smaller and are all, shall we say, speaking 
broadly, old American companies. 

Mr. Moorman. Is it a condition precedent to membership in the 
National Coffee Association that to be a member you must be 
member of the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange? 

Mr. McKrernan. No,sir. I will putit the other way. We do not 
take in foreign members. Whether a foreign group should have a 
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company in the United States and were members, if they are incor- 
ss in the United States, I would be inclined to think they would 

e acceptable. But we can check that in the constitution, which I 
am submitting to you. We do not take, say, producing nation com- 
panies as members. 

Mr. Moorman. Does your association work closely and exchange 
information with the National Brazilian Coffee Department? 

Mr. McKiernan. That is called the IBC; no, sir. They have an 
office in New York, which is called the Brazilian Coffee something or 
other, which is related to the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. We 
are on friendly terms with them. As a matter of fact, we are in the 
same building. 

Mr. Moorman. You stated, I believe, in your initial statement or 
in reply to a question by Senator Beall that there were 1 or 2 members 
who had an interest in coffee firms in foreign countries? 

Mr. McKirernan. I happen to know of only one. 

Mr. Moorman. Would you mind giving the name? 

Mr. McKrernan. It is Mr. Leon Israel, who has a fazenda in 
Brazil. I know that very well because I slept a very pleasant night 
there not long ago 

Senator Payne. He has testified before the committee, too. 

Mr. McKrernan. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. He is the only one you know of? 

Mr. McKrernan. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. In your recent visit to Brazil, Mr. McKiernan, did 
you visit the warehouses or storehouses and view the coffee stored 
there? Did you have an opportunity to see them? 

Mr. McKrernan. No, sir; I didn’t, for two reasons. The main 
reason is that I was in the wrong town at the wrong time. I got in 
Santos on a Monday when they were celebrating their centennial. 
The second day was a Tuesday and Santos was celebrating its own 
foundation. I have not been in any warehouse. I had no particular 
need for going into them. I have no interest in looking at warehouses. 
1 went down to talk to the First World Coffee Congress and also to go 
to the research station to encourage more production of coffee. That 
was the objective of my trip. 

Senator Beaty. Senator Frear? 

Senator Frear. How do they base the price of coffee, for instance, 
coming in from Brazil? At an f. 0. b. New York price on green coffee 
or f. 0. b. Santos? 

Mr. McKrernan. Senator, I don’t know. I could talk back and 
forth on it, but I don’t frankly know. We have some experts here 
today who I think could answer that quite easily. So, if you will 
forgive me, | will not try to answer. 

Senator Frear. There were some figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce not long ago regarding the prices f. 0. b. New York. 
Are vou familiar with those prices, comparing the prices of the last 
couple of months with about a year ago? 

Mr. McKiernan. No, sir. 

Senator Frear. From your general knowledge what would you say 
might be the increase in the price of coffee, taking the f. 0. b. New 
York price in February of 1954, compared to February of 1953? If 
that is an unfair question 
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Mr. McKrernan. | don’t think I have the statistics here. I am 
guessing. This is April. I don’t know. In February they were 
probably about 85, but I don’t actually know what they were. A 
year ago I would think they were probably about 54. But that is not 
accurate. 

Senator Frear. That is about a 31-cent rise or approximately a 
40-percent increase? 

Mr. McKiprnan. Yes. It seems to me it was about 83 cents in 
February. 

Senator Frear. About 60 percent? 

Mr. McKrernan. Yes. It is common knowledge actually. I 
thought I had it in this little book but I haven't. 

Senator Frear. Thank you. 

Senator Beaty. Mr. MecKiernan, do any of your members import 
coffee from any other country other than South America? 

Mr. McKrernan. Import coffee? 

Senator Beaty. From any other country? 

Mr. McKrernan. | don’t know. In principle, I would say they 
do not. But having been in the export business myself, if I could buy 
coffee cheaper in Holland than I could in Brazil, and it suited my 
purpose, I would probably do it. I do know that coffee has come in 
in small quantities in previous years from Europe. 

So the answer would be that importers, coffee people in our country 
have imported from countries 

Senator Beaty. Wherever they could get it? 

Mr. McKiernan. Yes. There was some deal whereby coffee got 
to Europe. I don’t know the details. It was probably a three-way 
trade. I don’t know the story. But it was cheaper to buy that 
particular batch of coffee in Europe than someplace else. Who did it, 
I don’t know. But I know it came into the United States; so I assume 
an American importer or roaster brought it in. 

Mr. Moorman. When did that occur? 

Mr. McKrernan. I don’t know. Again, I am guessing. | am 
estimating. I would say a year or a year and a half ago. I don't 
actually know. Some of the gentlemen here today might know. | 
do not. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Mr. McKiernan, for your 
very splendid statement. We also want to thank you for your 
splendid cooperation. If you have some materials that you want to 
put in the record, I wish you would leave them with the reporter. 

Mr. McKrernan. I will give them to the reporter. 

(The materials referred to follow:) 

ConsTITUTION OF NATIONAL CorreE Association or U.S. A. 
(Hereinafter referred to as the “‘Association”’ 
ARTICLE I. NAME AND PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

Section 1. Name—The name of the Association shall be National Coffee 

Association of U.S. A 


Src. 2. Principal office — The location of the principal office of the Association 
shall be in New York City 
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ARTICLE Il. OBJECTS, PURPOSES, RESTRICTIONS 


pene 1. Objects and purposes.— The objects and purposes of the Association 
s = 

A. To create and promote sound business relations, mutual understanding | 
a goodwill among all companies engaged in any branch of the coffee 8 
industry. 

B. To promote the use of and consumption of coffee. 

C. To gather and compile statistical and other data for the use of members 
and for general publication; to conduct research and disseminate information. 

D. To cooperate with other trade groups and governmental agencies both 6 
foreign and domestic, in the determination and enforcement of rules, laws, t 
and projects for improving and stabilizing the conditions under which the : 

( 
‘ 


i 


industry renders service to the public. 
E. To rent, furnish, and maintain an office or offices, pay rent, salaries, " “ 
and incur liabilities but only in furtherance of the purposes and objects herein 
contained. 
F. To render any and all services to members which may lawfully help to ; 
increase the efficiency and general welfare of the industry. « . ‘ 
G. The doing of any and all things incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of such purposes and objects not inconsistent with the public interest | 
or with any of the laws of the State of New York or of the United States of 
America now or hereafter in effect. 
Sec. 2. Restriction against profit—The Association is a nonprofit organization. | 
Moreover, no business or activities of the Association shall be conducted for the 
monetary or financial profit of any of its members. 
Sec. 3. Restriction against competition.—No rule, resolution, or bylaw shall be 
adopted, no agreement entered into, no act done or suffered by the Association 
which shall restrain or prevent or tend to restrain or prevent free and open com- 
petition in the coffee industry, and among members of this Association. 





ARTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. All persons, partnerships, or corporations located in the United 
States and directly engaged in the handling of and dealing with coffee shall be 
eligible as a regular member in the Association.! 

Src. 2. Any persons, partnership, or corporations located in the United States 
engaged in any activity within, or closely allied or associated with the coffee in- 
dustry shall be eligible as an allied member in the Association.! 

Sec. 3. The board of directors shall, in their sole discretion, determine eligi- 
bility to and the classification dues, registration charges, and privileges of any 
applicant for membership in or member of the Association.! 

Sec. 4. The maximum number of allied members in the Association at any one 
time shall be not in excess of 100. Such allied members shall be divided into such 
groups or classes, each of which groups or classes shall have such maximum num- 
bers and such dues, registration charges and privileges as, from time to time, shall 
be fixed by the board of directors.! 

Src. 5. An allied member shall be entitled to all voting privileges enjoyed by 
regular members, but no representative of an allied member shall be eligible to 
anv elected office in the Association, including the board of directors. It is how- 
ever provided that any allied member may file a statement with the Association 
disqualifving itself as a voting member, in which case said member shall be 
unable thereafter to cast a vote at any meeting or for any purpose.! a . 

Sec. 6. A membership committee or committees appointed annually by the 
president shall submit all applications with its recommendations to the board of 
directors for their approval.! 


ARTICLE IV, OFFICERS 


Section 1. The elected officers of this Association shall consist of — 

A president, vice president and a treasurer, who shall be elected annually 
by the membership at the annual meeting of the Association. The officers 
shall be proposed to the membership by a nominating committee. After 
having been elected for two successive full terms in the office of president or 
vice president the same person shall not be eligible for reelection in that 
same office for the next succeeding term. 

Any vacancy in office occurring between annual meetings shall be filled by a 
majority vote of the board of directors, if succession is not otherwise provided for. 
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Sec. 2. Executive vice president.—An executive vice president shall be selected 
and approved by the board of directors and need not be a member of the 
Association. 

Sec. 3. All of the aforesaid officers of the Association shall be directly respon- 
sible for the performance of their duties to the board of directors. 


ARTICLE V, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The board of directors of the Association shall consist of 27 members 
selected from the regular members. These directors shall be elected for a 3-year 
term by the members at the annual meeting of the Association. The officers 
elected at the annual meeting shall be ex-officio members of the board. The 
elected members of the board of directors shall remain divided into 3 equal 
classes with respect to the time that each shall hold office so that the term of 
office of at least 1 class shall expire in each year.! 

The nominating committee shall choose candidates for election to the board of 
directors with a view to having all branches of the industry and all sections of the 
country as fairly and adequately represented as possible. 

After having been elected for two successive terms no director may be reelected 
for the next succeeding term. 

Not more than one representative of or from any member firm shall be nom- 
inated, elected, or appointed to serve at any one time, either as a regular or ex 
officio member of the board of directors. 

The directors shall have the power to make and alter the bylaws. Any vacancy 
in its membership occurring in the interval between annual meetings shall be filled 
by the board. 

Members of the executive committee shall have the right to attend meetings of 
the board of directors and, such chairman of the other committees as are requested 
by the president to do so may attend; none of the foregoing except directors shall 
have voting privileges. 

Sec. 2. The board of directors shall be the governing body of the Association 
and shall have all the powers thus implied, subject only to the limitations imposed 
by the constitution. 

ARTICLE VI. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Executive committee. \{) An executive committee of 10 members 
is hereby created, which said committee shall consist of the president, vice presi- 
dent, and treasurer of this Association, together with 3 members elected by the 
board of directors from among the members of the board and 4 members elected 
by the board of directors from among the regular membership at large. Those 
elected from the membership shall not be officers nor board members. Any 
elected member of the executive committee may be removed at any time by and 
any vacancy of whatever kind shall be filled by action of the board of directors. 
The term of office of all members shall expire as of the first meeting of the board of 
directors following the annual elections.! 

Meetings of the executive committee may be called and held only when such 
meeting is requested by the president or any nine members of the board of di- 
rectors. Such request shall be made only when such a meeting is deemed of 
sufficient urgency and importance to warrant such call. The call made for such 
meeting shall include an agenda of the matters to be placed before the executive 
committee and action may be taken only upon such matters, 

Subject to the provisions aforesaid, the executive committee during the period 
between meetings of the board, shall (except as otherwise expressly and specifi- 
cally provided by the board of directors) have all the rights and powers of the board 
of directors. 

A quorum of the executive committee shall be constituted when 7 members 
are present. Action may be taken by 7 votes if 10 members are present, by 6 
votes when 8 or 9 members are present, and by 5 votes when 7 members are 
present. 

All action taken by the executive committee shall promptly be reported in 
writing by the president to each member of the board of directors. 

(B) The executive committee as organized at the time these amendments are 
adopted shall be deemed the executive committee for all purposes hereunder and 
shall have the same rights and powers and be subject in all respects to the provi- 
sions hereof as if named and organized pursuant to these amendments.! 

Src. 2. Nominating committee—Commencing with the annual meeting next 
following the adoption of this constitution, and at each such meeting thereafter, 
a nominating committee, consisting of 7 members, shall be proposed by the 


See footnotes on p. 310. 
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board of directors and submitted for election by the membership. The nominat- 
ing committee selected shall hold office for 1 year. 

Any vacancy in this committee shall be promptly filled by the board of directors. 

The duties of this nominating committee shall be to propose candidates for all 
the offices, except those of the nominating committee, to be filled at annual or any 
special elections provided for in the constitution or bylaws. 

Sexe. 3. The board: of directors may create or dissolve such other committees as 
they may deem necessary to the proper conduct of the affairs of the Association. 
They shall promptly censider all nominations to such committees made by the 
president and shall appoint the members thereof. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by the vote of two-thirds of the active 
members, voting upon the amendment either at a regular or special meeting of the 
Association called for that purpose or by two-thirds of the active members voting 
within a time stated in the announcement upon such amendment which shall 
have been previously adopted and appropved by the board of directors and sent 
by letter ballot to all of the active members of the Association.! 





Bytaws or NATIONAL Corree AssociaTION oF U. S. A. 
(Hereinafter referred to as the ‘“Association’’) 
ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP AND ADMISSION 


SEcTION 1. Application and qualification.— Written application for member- 
ship shall be made to the executive vice president for submission to the mem- 
bership committee. The applicant shall become a member upon receiving the 
approval of the board of directors and paying dues and assessments as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. Multiple representation —There shall be no limitation on the number 
of representatives from any one partnership or corporation member attending 
regular or special meetings of the Association, nor shall there be any limitation 
upon committee appointments. 

Sec. 3. Voting powers—At all meetings of members every individual, part- 
nership or corporation, who is an active member of the Association, shall have 
the right to vote but any partnership or corporation shall be limited to one vote? 

Sec. 4. Forfeiture of membership—The board of directors by a unanimous 
vote of its members shall have the power to declare as forfeited any member- 
ship in the Association for nonpayment of dues or for other reasons in the sole 
and conclusive diseretion of the board of directors. 


ARTICLE Il. OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Section 1. President-—The president, or in his absence the vice president, 
shall preside at all meetings of the Association, and of the board of directors. 
It shall be his duty to represent the Association and enforce the constitution and 
bylaws. He shall cast the deciding vote at any meeting of the board of directors 
where there shall be a tie. 

Sec. 2. Vice president—The vice president shall perform the duties of the 
president during the absence or inability of the president and shall succeed to 
the presidency upon vacancy by death, resignation, or any other cause. 

Sec. 3. Treasurer.—The treasurer shall have charge of all funds belonging to 
the Association and shall keep the accounts and report in writing thereon at each 
regular meeting of the board of directors. He shall present at each annual 
meeting of the Association a report for the year. He shall pay all bills in accord- 
ance with a procedure as determined by the board of directors. 

Suc. 4. Erecutive vice president.—The executive vice president shall attend and 
keep a record of all meetings of the association and board of directors and com- 
mittees; conduct and keep all corres»ondence of the Association, collect all 
moneys due the Association, for delivery to the treasurer, taking his receipt 
therefor; and he shall perform all other work necessary or proper to the conduct 
of the Association, and work specifically provided by the board of directors as 
transmitted to him by the president or vice president. He shall also execute a 





1 Indicates change from existing constitution. 
2 Indicates change from existing bylaws. 
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bond, the premium of which is to be paid by the Association—in such amount 
and with such surety, if any, as the board of directors shall fix and determine 

Src. 5. Board of directors It shall be the duty and responsibility of the board 
of directors to determine all policies of the Asseciation 


SE 6. Nominating commitlee—The nominating committee shall propose 
candidates for election by a majority vote of the membership present at the 
annual meeting or by mail ballot, in the event no annual meeting is held Any 


member of the Association who wishes to propose a candidate may do so by 
submitting in writing the name of the candidate to the chairman of the nominating 
committee at the office of the Association for consideration by the committee. 
The name shall be so submitted at least 15 days prior to the date set for the 
election. 

The executive vice president shall, at least 30 days prior to the election, publish 
to the membership the terms of this section 6 of the bylaws 


ARTICLE III, MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. Annual meetings of members The regular annual meeting of the 
members of the Association shall be held at a time and place approved by the 
board of directors Notice of the time, place, and purposes of each such meeting 


shall be mailed by the executive vice president to each member not less than 15 
ays prior to the meeting and shall be directed to each member at his address as 
it appears on the books or records of the Association 





Sec. 2. Special meelings of members \ special meeting of members shall be 
called at the request of one-third of the membership or whenever the board directs 
and deems necessary, provided such request or direction states the time, place, 


and purpose of such meeting, but notice of the time, place, and purpose of any 
| as so stated shall be sent to all members by the executive vice 
president at least 15 days in advance of the meeting by mail or at least 10 days 
in advance by telegraph, and directed to each member at his address as it appears 
on the books or records of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Quorum at members’ meetings.—Fifty members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at meetings of the Association membership and a 
majority vote shall decide all issues except where otherwise provided in the con- 
stitution and bylaws 

Src. 4. Order and procedure.—The order and procedure at meetings of members 
of the Association and all committees shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Procedure, when not otherwise expressly provided for in the con- 
stitution and bylaws. 

Src. 5. Meetings of the board of directors.—The regular meetings of the board of 
directors shall be held as follows: (1) On dates to be set by the president between 
the 15th and last day of January and of May; (2) just preceding the annual con- 
vention; and (3) on such other dates as may be determined by the board of direc- 
tors at any such regular meeting 

Special meetings of the board of directors may be called by the executive vice 
president at the direction of the president, whenever he deems it necessary, or by 
the request of five members of the board. 

Ten directors shall constitute a quorum, and a majority vote of the directors 
present constituting the quorum shall prevail unless otherwise provided by the 
constitution or bylaws. 

An agenda for all meetings of the board of directors shall be prepared by the 
executive vice president after consultation with the president and shall be sub- 
mitted in advance to the members of the board. 

Notice of all meetings shall be given to all directors at least 10 days in advance 
of the meeting by mail at their address listed in the records of Association 

Sxc. 6. Voting by mail or telegraph.—In the absence of a quorum at any meetings 
of the board of directors or at the discretion of the president, the executive vice 
president shall submit any proposed action by mail or telegraph to members of the 
board and a majority vote so obtained shall have the same effect as a vote recorded 
in person at a regularly called meeting. 


such meetlil 


ARTICLE IV. DUES AND FEES 


Sec. 1. Determination.—The initiation fee and the dues of members shall be 
determined from time to time by the board of directors and shall be announced to 
the membership. 

ARTICLE V, AMENDMENTS 


Src. 1. Method.—These bylaws may be altered or amended by the vote of 
two-thirds of the members of the board of directors present at any meeting. 
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Vice president: 
Treasurer: Albert Ehlers, Jr., 
Executive vice president: John F, McKiernan. 
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(AS OF MARCH 1, 1954) 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President: James M. O’Connor, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
Albert Hanemann, Hanemann & Cummings. 
Albert Ehlers, Ine. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Edward Aborn, Tenco, Ine. 

EF. B. Ackerman, Otis, McAllister & Co. 
J. D. Anderson, Southland Coffee Co. 
J. A. DeArmond, J. A. Folger & Co. 
Albert Ehlers, Jr., Albert Ehlers, Inc. 
J. K. Evans, General Foods Corp 


Albert Hanemann, Hanemann & Cum- 
mings. 

P. R. Nelson, Ruffner, McDowell & 
Burch, Ine. 

J. MM. O'Connor, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

C. F. Slover, Charles F. Slover & Co., Inc. 


Boarp or DrrREecTORS 


1951-54: 


A. A. Anisansel, Hard & Rand, Inc. 

R. E. Atha, J. A. Folger & Co. 

H. F. Gavigan, B. C. Ireland, Inc. 

A. C. Glover, Manning’s, Inc. 

J. A. MeMillan, the Kroger Co. 

J. S. Neuman, Jas. Martinson & 
Co., Ine. 

Austin A. O’Brien, Nash & O’Brien. 

E. J. Walker, Byrne, Delay & Co. 

J. H. Wilkins, Jr., John H. Wilkins 
Co., Ine. 


1952-55: 


Edward Aborn, Tenco, Inc. 

Overton Dickinson, Fleetwood Cof- 
fee Co. 

Walter Emmerling, Ben-Hur Prod- 
ucts, Ine. 

E. A. LaFaye, J. Aron & Co., Inc. 

Herbert McLaughlin, W. F. Mc- 
Laughlin & Co. 

Arthur L. Ransohoff, A. L. Ranso- 


1952—55—Continued 


Milton J. Ruth, Leon Israel & 
Bros., Inc 

N. L. Scania, Woolson Spice Co. 

T. Carroll Wilson, Hills Bros. 
Coffee Inc. 


1953-56: 


ve Ackerman, Otis, McAllister 


‘o. 

W. C. Becker, W. C. Becker. 

W. M. Cain, Cain’s Coffee Co. 

R. H. Cardwell, C. W. Antrim & 
Sons. 

J. K. Evans, General Foods Corp. 

Ceeil L. Hudnall, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Andrew S. Moseley, Breakfast 
Club Coffee, Inc. 

David G. Platter, Red Owl Stores, 


Ine. 
George Westfeldt, Jr., Westfeldt 
Bros. 


hoff Co., Ine 
COMMITTEES 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT ARMED FORCES COFFEE PURCHASING—Con,. 


Leslie E. Springett (chairman), C. A. A. C. Glover, Mannings, Ine. 
Mackey & Co., Inc Frank E. Hodson, Eppens Smith Co., 


Edward Aborn, Tenco Inc. Ine 
Edward Bransten, Jr., M. J. B. Co. Cecil, L. Hudnall, Standard Brands, Inc. 
E. E. Hood, Otis, McAllister & Co. R. B. Sasseen, Dannemiller Coffee Co. 
R. E. Vilas, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 
ALLIED MEMBERSHIP 


P. R. Nelson (chairman), Ruffner, 
McDowell & Burch, Inc. 

W. P. Morse, the Borden Co. 0. 

J. L. Robinson, Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc. J. E. Duff, Leon Israel & Bros., Inc. 

R. B. Sasseen, "Dannemiller Coffee Co. Albert Hanemann, Hanemann & Cum- 


ARMY ADVISORY 
a. i O’Connor (chairman), Jewel Tea 


mings. 
ARMED FORCES COFFEE PURCHASING BREWING 
John H. Wilkins, *. ig emmamean saints T. Carroll Wien (chairman), Hills 
H. Wilkins Co., I Bros. Coffee, Inc. 


Peter Folger ivechalemand: J. A. Folger L. H. Backer, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
& Co. nology. 
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BREWING—continued 


A. M. Kaiser, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

George Kammer, Hendrickson & Kam- 
mer. 

W.H. Keogler, Albert Ehlers, Inc. 

George E. Kimpel, Woolson Spice Co. 

J. L. Kopf, Jabez Burns & Sons, Inc. 


CONSTITUTION 


P. R. Nelson (chairman), 
McDowell & Burch, Inc. 

Edward Aborn, Tenco, Inc. 

F. W. Buxton, A. & P. Coffee Division. 

A. C. Glover, Mannings, Inc. 

W. D. Roussel, W. D. Roussel & Co., 
Inc. 


AND BYLAWS 


Ruffner, 


COST OF OPERATIONS 


Overton Dickinson (chairman), Fleet- 
wood Coffee Co. 

E. B. Ackerman, Otis McAllister & Co. 

J. D. Anderson, Southland Coffee Co. 

Frank E. Hodson, Eppens Smith Co., 
Ine. 

Frederick R. 
Co., Ine. 


Kohn, Old Dutch Coffee 


FINANCE 


Arthur L. Ransohoff (chairman), A. L. 
Ransohoff Co., Inc. 

John Heron, Schaefer Klaussmann Co., 
Ine. 

W. L. Korbin, William L. Korbin & Co. 


FOOD AND DRUG LAW 


Charles F. Slover (chairman), Charles 
F. Slover & Co., Ine. 

George E. Kimpel, Woolson Spice Co. 

Milton J. Ruth, Leon Israel & Bros., 
Inc. 

T. C. Scull, Wm. 8S. Scull Co. 

HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 

P. I. Eisenmenger (chairman), Standard 
Brands, Ine. 

Jacob Cohn, Continental Coffee Co., 
Inc. 

J. S. Garvett, Churchill, Inc. 
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HOTEL AND RESTAURANT—Ccontinued 


Clarence R. Irish, Hoosier Coffee Co. 

C. 8. Litt, King Coffee, Inc. 

W. E. Waldschmidt, Otis, McAllister & 
Co. 

W. Wirt Wickes, Jr.. W. Wirt Wickes 
& Son, Inc. 


MEMBERSHIP 


J. D. Anderson (chairman), Southland 
Coffee Co. 


NOMINATING 


P. R. Nelson (chairman), 
McDowell & Burch Ine. 
R. H. Cardwell, C. W. Antrim & Sons. 

J. A. DeArmond, J. A. Folger & Co. 

Overton Dickinson, Fleetwood Coffee 
Co. 

John Heron, Schaefer Klaussmann Co., 
Ine. 

N. L. Schmid, Woolson Spice Co. 

George Westfeldt, Jr., Westfeldt Bros. 


Ruffner, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISORY 


J. 5S. Neuman (chairman), Jos. Martin- 
son & Co. Inc. 

Albert Ehlers, Jr., Albert Ehlers, Inc. 

J. A. MeMillan, The Kroger Co. 

F. H. Silence, Ruffner, McDowell 
Burch, Ine. 

Charles F. Slover, Charles F. Slover & 
Co., Ine. 


& 


TECHNICAL ADVERTISING 
NCA representatives: 
R. H. Cardwell, C. 
Sons, 
Albert 
Inc. 
J. A. MeMillan, The Kroger Co. 


W. Antrim & 


Ehlers, Jr., Albert Ehlers, 


THE COFFEE BREWING INSTITUTE, INC. 


NCA representatives: 
T. Carroll Wilson. 
W. W. Wickes, Jr. 


GREEN-COFFEE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 
H. O. Knecht & Co., 1248 Whole- 
sale Street. 
W. J. Morton, Ine., 
Central Avenue. 
Otis McAllister & Co., 837 Traction 
Avenue. 
San Francisco: 
J. Aron & Co., Inc., 242 California 
Street. 
C. G. Cambron Co., 210 California 
Street. 


180 South 


CALIFORNIA—continued 


San Francisco—Continued 
Weldon H. Emigh Co., Ine., 150 
California Street. 
Grace & Co. (Pacific Coast), 2 
Pine Street. 
Hard & Rand Ine. (agency), 220 
Front Street. 
D. Hecht & Co., 510 Battery Street. 
B. C. Ireland, Inc., 225 Front 
Street. 
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CALIFORNIA—continued 


San Francisco—Continued 

Leon Israel & Bros., Ine., 160 
California Street. 

FE. A. Johnson & Co., 166 California 
Street. 

8S. L. Jones & Co., 210 California 
Street. 

Benjamin J. Older, 
Building. 

Ortega & Emigh, Inc., 461 Market 
Street. 

Otis, McAllister & Co., 310 San- 
some Street. 

S. F. Pellas Co., 203 California 
Street. 

Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc., 
214 Front Street. 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc., 582 Market 
Street. 


COLORADO 


1223 Russ 


Denver: 
Smith Bros. Brokerage 
Wazee Market. 


16 


Co., 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 

J. Aron & Co., Ine., 406 North 
Wells Street. 

W. C. Becker, 408 West Grand 
Avenue. 

Leon Israel & Bros., 
North Wells Street. 

C. L. McCormick & Co., 
North Wells Street. 

Otis, McAllister & Co., 510 North 
Dearborn Street. 

Ruffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc., 
408 West Grand Avenue. 

Swanson Bros., Inc., 149 West 
Kinzie Street. 


Inc., 404 


404 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans: 

J. Aron & Co., Inc., 336 Maga- 
zine Street. 

C. E. Bickford & Co., 427 Gravier 
Street. 

H. L. C. Bendiks, Inc., 225 Maga- 
zine Street. 

Bright & Co., 431 Gravier Street. 

W. R. Grace & Co., 607 Gravier 


Street. 

Hanemann & Cummings, 223 
Magazine Street. 

Leon Israel & Bros., Inc., 300 


Magazine Street. 

David A. Kattan, 502 Natchez 
Street. 

Lafaye & Arnaud, 106 Board of 
Trade Building. 

Legendre & Co., Inc., 483 Gravier 
Street. 

Nash & O’Brien, 405 Magazine 
Street. 
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LOUISIANA—continued 


New Orleans—Continued 

Otis, McAllister & Co., 321 Inter- 
national Trade Mart. 

Adolph C. Rieks & Co., 308 Board 
of Trade Annex. 

W. D. Roussel & Co., Inc., 422 
Gravier Street. 

Ruffner, MeDowell & Burch, Inc., 
419 Gravier Street. 

Schaefer Klaussmann Co., 
Board of Trade Annex. 

Stewart Carnal & Co., Ltd., Post 
Office Box 204. 

Felix J. Vaccaro, 305 Magazine 
Street. 

Westfeldt Bros., 528 Gravier Street. 

F. D. Wilcox Co., Inc., 322 Maga- 
zine Street. 

Zander & Co., Inec., 415 Gravier 
Street. 


Ine., 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: 
William W. Clark & Co., 177 Milk 
Street. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Frank B. Smith & Co., 155 Con- 
gress Street. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City: 
Westerman Brokerage Co., 
West Eighth Street. 
St. Louis: 
W. Ferd Dahlen Co., 
Clark Avenue. 
Hard & Rand, Ine. (agency), 506 
Merchants Exchange Building. 
McKenna Co., Ine., 222 South 
Seventh Street. 


210 


Inc., 725 


NEW YORK 
New York: 
Abella Co., 88 Front Street. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., 60 
Beaver Street. 

Anell Trading Corp., 98 Front 
Street. 

Arnold Dorr & Co., Inc., 105 Front 
Street. 


J. Aron & Co., Inc., 91 Wall Street. 
Balzac Bros. & Co., Ine., 96 Wall 
Street. 
H. L. C. Bendiks, Inc., 98 Front 
Street. 
Wm. Hosmer Bennett & Son, 95 
Front Street. 
C. E. Bickford & Co., 88 Front 
Street. 
89 


Carl Borchsenius Co., 
Front Street. 

Geo. B. Bott & Co., 100 Front 

Street. 


Inc., 


STUDY OF 





continued 


New York—Continued 
T. Barbour Brown & Co., 95 Front 
Street. 
Bunge Corp., 42 Broadway. 


NEW YORK 


Byrne, Delay & Co., 104 Front 
Street. 
Cargill & Dennison, 101 Front 


Street. 

Curacao Trading Co., Inec., 80 Wall 
Street. 

De Hope Goldschmidt Corp., 91 
Wall Street. 


East Asiatic Co., Ine., 103 Front 
Street. 
F. W. Ehrhard & Co., 108 Front 


Street. 


- Fairchild & Bolte, 91 Front Street. 


Edward J. Finnegan, 100 Front 
Street. 
J. A. Fletcher & 
Street. 
W. R. Grace & Co., 7 
Square. 
Jerome Gumperz, 100 Front Street. 
Hard & Rand, Inc., 107 Wall Street. 
Hendrickson & Kammer, 101 Front 
Street. 
Internatio-Rotterdam, 
Broadway. 
A. C. Israel Commodity Co., Inc., 
95 Front Street. 
Leon Israel & Bros. 
Front Street. 
Jerome J. Jacoby, 112 Wall Street. 
James T. Kellner Co., 112 Wall 
Street. 
Wm. L. 
Street. 
Leonidas Lara & Sons, 
Wall Street. 
George W. Lawrence & Co., Inc., 
106 Front Street. 
Walter K. Lederhaus & Co., 91 
Front Street. 
Lopez & Mangual, 135 Front Street. 
» Machado & Co., 115 Broad Street. 
C. A. Mackey & Co., Inc., 109 
Wall Street. 
J. A. Medina Co., Box 8, Wall 
Street Station. 
Mincing Trading Co., 52 Broadway. 
Nash & O’Brien, 111 Wall Street. 
Naumann, Gepp & Co., Inc., 95 
Front Street. 


Son, 135 Front 


Hanover 


Inc., 61 


, Ine., 101 


Korbin & Co., 98 Front 


Inc., 99 


ROASTER 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: 


Batterton Coffee Co., 2401 First 
Avenue North. 
Donovan Coffee Co., Ine., 1601 


First Avenue North. 


43303—54—pt. 1——-21 
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NEW YORK—continued 


New York—Continued 

L. Neugass & Co., Ine., 133 Front 
Street. 

Otis, McAllister & Co., 129 Front 
Street. 

S. F. Pellas, Inc., 104 Front Street. 

James W. Phyfe & Co., Inc., 98 
Front Street. 

A. L. Ransohoff Co., 
Front Street. 

Reamer Turner & Co., 104 Front 
Street. 

tuffner, McDowell & Burch, Inc., 
96 Front Street. 

Schaefer Klaussmann Co., Ine., 99 
Wall Street 

Scholtz & Co., 82 Wall Street. 

W. Lee Simmonds & Co., Ine., 108 
Front Street. 

Charles F. Slover & Co., Ine., 109 
Front Street. 

Sprague & Rhodes, Inc., 109 Front 
Street. 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc., 104 Front 
Street. 

W. D. Stuart & Co., 66 
Street. 

Leon Taffae Co., Inc., 106 Front 
Street. 

Carlos Trueba, 112 Wall Street 

Truebner Voelbel Co., Inc., 79 Wall 
Street. 

Gordon W. Voelbel Co., Inc., 105 
Front Street. 

Volkart Bros. Co.. 60 Beaver Street. 

Wessel, Duval & Co., Inc., 67 
Broad Street. 


Inec., 108 


Beaver 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: 
B. F. Close Co., 105 East 
Street. 
Cleveland: 
William Van Rooy, 1865 East 17th 
Street. 


Third 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh: 
George & 
Building. 


George, 913 Empire 


MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno: 
Dale Bros., Ine., 
Los Angeles: 
Edw. Apffel Co., 2115 South Grand 
Avenue 


1420 H Street. 
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CALIFORNIA—continued 


Los Angeles—Continued 
Ben-Hur Products, Division of Me- 
Cormick & Co., Inc., 800 Trac- 
tion Avenue. 
Breakfast Club Coffee, Inc., Box 
2144 Terminal Annex. 
Browning Coffee Co., 730 East Pico 
Boulevard. 
Farmer Bros. Co., 3828 South 
Main Street. 

Huggins Young Coffee Co., 4618 
Pacific Boulevard. 

Lingle Bros. Coffee Co., 1231 North 
Broadway. 

Smart & Final Iris Co., Post Office 
Box 2377, Terminal Annex. 


San Francisco: 

Alexander-Balart Co., 455 Allan 
Street. 

Geo. W. Caswell Co., 642 Harrison 
Street. 

Dwight Edwards Co., 1501 Mari- 
posa Street. 

J. A. Folger & Co., 101 Howard 
Street. 

Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., 2 Harrison 
Street. 

Jones-Thierbach Co., 437 Battery 
Street. 

M. J. B. Co., 665 Third Street. 

Mannines, Inc., 901 Battery Street. 

S. & W. Fine Foods, Ine., 155 
Berry Street. 

A. Schilling & Co., Division of Me- 
Cormick & Co., 301 Second 
Street. 

COLORADO 
Denver: 

The Morey Mercantile Co., Box 
5150, Terminal Annex. 

W. 8. Sanderson & Bro., Inc., 1337 
Lawrence Street. 

The Spray Coffee & Spice Co., 2110 
Market Street. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: 

Arabian Coffee Co., Inc., 918 Ninth 
Street NW. 

Blue Mill Coffee Co., 3412 Georgia 
Avenue NW. 

Browning & Baines, Inc., 300 Sixth 
Street NW. 

John H. Wilkins Co., Ine., 525 
Rhode Island Avenue NE. 
FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Churchill, Inc., Box 156, Riverside 
Station. 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


Southland Coffee Co., 1 Washing- 
ton Street, SW. 
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GEORGIA—continued 


Augusta: 
Interstate Coffee Co., 559 Calhoun 
Street. 
East Point: 
Colonial Stores, Inc., 2251 North 
Sylvan Road. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
Biedermann Bros., Inc., 1127 North 
Halsted Street. 
Cambridge Coffee Co, Inc., 5137 
Lake Park Avenue. 
Central Grocers Cooperative, Inc., 
2101 South Carpenter Street. 
Coffee Corporation of America, 
4401 South Western Boulevard. 

Consolidated Food Processors, Inc. 
325 North LaSalle Street. 

Continental Coffee Co., Inc., 371- 
375 West Ontario Street. 

R. G. Gloor & Co., 149 West 
Kinzie Street. 
. H. Hixson & Co., Ine., 1218 
North Halsted Street. 

Jewel Tea Co., Ine., 1385 South 
LaSalle Street. 

W. F. McLaughlin & Co., 610 
North LaSalle Street. 

E. B. Millar & Co., 426 West 
Grand Avenue. 

Richheimer Coffee Co., 1127 North 
Halsted Street. 

John Sexton & Co., Post Office 
Box JS. 

Stewart & Ashby Coffee Co., 845 
West Washington Boulevard. 
Superior Tea & Coffee Co., 2278 

North Elston Avenue. 
Topco Associates, Inc., 30 West 
Washington Street. 
Universal Coffee Co., 801 West 
Randolph Street. 
Thomas J. Webb Co., 416 West 
Ontario Street. 
Zees Coffee Co., Inc., 160 North 
Peoria Street. 
East St. Louis: 
Klaus Coffee Co., 1360 State Street. 
Springfield: 
Bunn Capitol Grocery Co., Post 
Office Box 318. 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne: 
Bursley & Co., Inc., 501 South 
Clinton Street. 
Indianapolis: 
Irvin Green Coffee Co., 1201 
Cornell Avenue. 
Hoosier Coffee Co., 1417 South- 
eastern Avenue. 


IOWA 
Burlington: 
Benner Tea Co., 
Pleasant Street. 


3400 Mount 


eee see 
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1owa—continued 


Des Moines: 

Grocers Wholesale 
Southwest E 
Tuttle Streets. 

Tone Bros., 109-111 Court Avenue. 


Inc., 
and 


Co-op., 
ighth 


KENTUCKY 
Ashland: 
Golden Dream Food Corp., 2401 
Central Avenue. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge: 
Community Coffee 
Office Box 1447. 


Mills, Post 


a Lafayette: 

Mello-Joy Coffee Co., 1013 Ninth 

Street. 
New Orleans: 

American Coffee Co., Ine., Post 
Office Box 1280. 

Blue Plate Foods, Inc., Post Office 
Box 1202. 

Foltz Tea & Coffee Co., 633 
Tchoupitoulas Street. 

Merchants Coffee Co. of New 
Orleans, Ltd., 201 Tchoupitoulas 
Street. 

Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc., 640 
Magazine St. 

MAINE 
Portland: 

Milliken, Tomlinson Co., Post 

Office Box 1941. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 

Consolidated Food Processors, Inc., 
520 South Eutaw Street 

Glaeser Coffee Co., 917 South 
Charles Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
o Boston: 


Arabian Coffee Co., 
Commercial Wharf. 

Delano, Potter & Co., 
Melcher Street. 

Dwinell- Wright 
Street. 

Stanley W. 
C Street. 

La ‘Touraine 
Atlantic Avenue. 

S. S. Pierce Co., 
Avenue. 

Stop & Shop, Inc., 393 D Street. 

Walpole: 
Holiday Brands, Inc., South Street. 


Inc., 63-66 
Inc., 63 


Co., 68 Fargo 


Ferguson, 


Inec., 365 
Coffee Co. 291 


’ 


133 Brookline 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Dellas Coffee Co., 454 
Street. 


Macomb 
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MICHIGAN—continued 


Detroit—Continued 
King Coffee, Inc., 2777 Edsel Ford 
Expressway. 
Phelps, Krag & Co., 
Jefferson Avenue West. 
Pioneer Coffee Co., 3732 Beaufait 
Street. 
Lansing: 
Paramount Coffee Co., 130 North 
Larch Street. 
Port Huron: 
North American Coffee Corp. Post 
Office Box 418, 


Inc., 442 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth: 
Andersen-Ryan Coffee Co., 12-14 
East Michigan Street. 
Minneapolis: 
Atwood Coffee Co., 
Avenue. 
McGarvey Coffee Co., 
North Fourth Street. 
Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
Box 1128. 
Winston & Newell Co., 300 Sixth 
Avenue North. 


1129 Currie 
Ine., 601 


Post Office 


Moorehead: 
Pioneer Coffee Co., 306 First 
Avenue South. 

St. Paul: 
Eibert Coffee Co., 816 Berry 
Avenue. 
Nash’s Coffee, 1745 University 


Avenue. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson: 
Macgowan Coffee Co.., 
Box 151. 


Post Office 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: 
E. C. Conroy-Coffee Co., 
Lake Avenue. 
Consolidated Food Processors Inc., 
20th and Wyandotte Streets. 
J. A. Folger & Co., 330 West 
Eighth Street. 
J. B. Osgood 
McGee Street. 
St. Louis: 
Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co., 
908—926 Clark Avenue. 
General Grocer Co., 301 
Eighth Street. 

H. P. Coffee Co., Second and Madi- 
son Streets. 

Old Judge Coffee Co.., 
Second Street. 

Zonnoeco Coffee Co., 
Avenue. 

Star Coffee Co., 
Avenue. 


1529 


Coffee Co., 1727 


South 


704 North 
3915 Finney 


3044 Lawton 
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MISSOURI—continued 
Springfield: 
Quinn Coffee Co., 328 Boonville 


Avenue. 
Springfield Grocer Co., 
Office Box 229. 


Main Post 


MONTANA 
Butte: 
F. B. Price, Inc., 
1935. 


Post. Office Box 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: 
Paxton & Gallagher Co., 
Office Box 1634. 


Post 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City: 

Samuel W. Ireland, Inc., 

Albany Avenue. 
Camden: 

Wm. 8. Seull Co., 

Federal Streets. 
East Paterson: 

The Grand Union Co., 100 Broad- 

way. 
Hoboken: 
Maxwell House Division, General 
Foods Corp., 1125 Hudson Street. 
Linden: 
Tenco Inc., 720 West Edgar Road. 
Morris Plains: 

G. Washington Division, American 
Home Foods, Inc., 40 Hanover 
Avenue. 

Palisades Park: 

Eastern Cooperatives, Inc., Grand 

and West Ruby Avenues. 


608-614 


Front and 


NEW YORK 
Brooklyn: 
Dannemiller Coffee Co., 116 39th 
Street. 
Albert Ehlers, Inc., 1300 Flushing 
Avenue. 


The U. & J. Lenson Corp., 3903- 
3911 Second Avenue. 
Buffalo: 
Horton Coffee Co., Inc., 338 Elli- 
cott Street. 
Loblaw, Inc., 692 Bailey Avenue. 
Canajoharie: 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., Post Office 
Box 46. 
Dunkirk: 
Crocker Sprague Co., 
Second. 
Long Island City: 
— Smith Co., Inc., 15-12 21st 
tree 


John A. Vassilaros & Son, 41-14 
27th Street. 
New York City: 
A & P Coffee Division, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 


21 East 
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NEW YORK—continued 


New York City—Continued 
Aborn’s Coffee Corp., 371 Green- 
wich Street. 
Ausch Coffee Co., Inc., 111 Wall 
Street. 
Blue Ribbon Coffees, Inc., 79 Wall 


Street. 
350 Madison 


The Borden Co., 
Avenue. 

California Packing Corp., 60 Hud- 
son Street. 

Enterprise Coffee & Tea Co., Inc., 
247 Pearl Street. 

The Harrison Co., 601 West 26th 
Street. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 99 Wall Street. 

The Kroger Co., 99 Wall Street. 

Jos. Martinson & Co., Inc., 190 
Franklin Street. 

Old Dutch Coffee Co., Inc., 80 
Front Street. 


P. Pascal, Inc., 625 West 43d 
Street. 

David Rossman, Inc., 86 Beekman 
Street. 

Sabrosa Coffee Co., Inc., 129 
Maiden Lane 


8. A. Sebacionain tt Cos Inc., 77-87 
Water Street. 
Seeman Bros., Inc., 121 Hudson 
Street. 
Sol Cafe Manufacturing Corp., 71 
Gansevoort Street. 
Standard Brands, Inc., 595 Madi- 
son Avenue. 
W. Wirt Wickes & Son, Inc., 10 
Gouverneur Lane. 
Ozone Park: 
Dallis Bros., 100-130 Atlantic 
Avenue. 
Syracuse: 
Paul deLima Co., 321 East Water 
Street. 
White Plains: 
The Nestle Co., Inc., 2 William 


Street. 
Woodside: 
White Coffee Corp., 38-108 69th 
Street. 
OHIO 
Akron: 


Akron Coffee & Grocery Co., 131 
North Summit Street. 
Cincinnati: 
The Kroger Co., 35 East Seventh 
Street. 
Cleveland: 
The DeWitt-Nash Co., 1108 West 
Ninth Street. 
The Euclid Coffee Co., 1300 West 
Ninth Street. 
The Haserot Co., 521 Woodland 
Avenue. 
The Van Rooy Coffee Co., 2900 
Detroit Avenue. 
Weil & Co., 4400 Nickel Place SE. 
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Massillon: 
McLain Grocery Co., 113 South 
Erie Street. 
Toledo: 
The Woolson Spice Co., Post Office 
Box 677. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee: 
Griffin Grocery Co., 
Cherokee Street. 
Oklahoma City: 
Cain’s Coffee Co., 1 Northwest 12th 


111 South 


Street. 
OREGON 
Portland: 
Boyd Coffee Co., Post Office Box 
1651. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Easton: 


The Geo. F. Hellick Coffee Co., 
215-217 Ferry Street. 


Harrisburg: 
R. H. Lyon & Sons, 120 South 18th 
Street. 
Lancaster: 
El Capitan Products, Inc., 341 
East Liberty Street. 
Mack, the Coffee Man, 42-44 
North Water Street. 
Lansdale: 
Penndale, Inc., Post Office Box 141. 
Philadelphia: 
American Stores Co., 424 North 


19th Street. 
Lowry Coffee Co., 
Delaware Avenue. 
Wm. Montgomery Co., 999 North 
Second Street. 
Alex. Sheppard & Sons, Inc., 18 
South Front Street. 
Pittsburgh: 
The Campbell & Woods Co., 
1317-19 West Carson Street. 
Hafner Coffee Importing Co., 
Union Street, Etna. 
George L. Neff & Co., Water and 
Market Streets. 
York: 


Thomas Coffee Co., 521 East Hill- 
crest Road. 


50-56 North 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: 
Brownell & Field Co., 119 Harris 
Avenue. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga: 
Fleetwood Coffee Co., East 11th 
and King Streets. 
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TENNESSEE—Ccontinued 


Knoxville: 


J. F. G. Coffee Co., 200 West 
Jackson Avenue. 
Memphis: 
The Goyer Coffee Co., 2074 Union 
Avenue. 
Oliver-Finnie Co., 7-23 Vance 
Avenue. 


Witsell Bros. Dean Lilly Co., Post 

Office Box 161. 
Nashville: 

American Tea & Coffee Co., 2424 
Charlotte Avenue. 

Colonial Coffee Co., 
Avenue, South. 

Ragland-Potter & Co., 400 First 
Avenue South. 


300 Second 


Martha White Coffee Co., Ine., 

145 North First Street. 
TEXAS 
Beaumont: 

The Phelan Co., Park and Gilbert 
Streets. 

Texas Coffee Co, 3300 Port Arthur 
Road. 


Corpus Christi: 
The Nueces Coffee Co., Inc., Post 
Office Box 340. 
Fort Worth: 
Waples Platter Co., 
Street. 
Galveston: 
Texas Consumers Co., Inc., 3816 
Avenue North. 
Houston: 
Duncan Coffee Co., Post Office Box 
2079. 
Sidney Myers, Inc., Post Office Box 
1698. 
San Antonio: 
Hoffmann-Hayman Coffee 
Post Office Box 1509. 


1819 Jones 


Co., 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: 
Cook Tea & Coffee Co., 36 West 
First South. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk: 
The James G. Gill Co., Ine., 204 
West 22d Street. 
Richmond: 
C. W. Antrim & Sons, Post Office 
Box 1115. 
Bowers Bros., 
Box 464. 
Rich Maid Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Post Office Box 1756. 
Roanoke: 
Woods Bros. Coffee Co., 308 East 
Campbell Avenue. 


Inc., Post Office 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 


Crescent Manufacturing Co., 657 


Dearborn Street. 


CANADA 
Toronto: 
Majabo Coffee Co., Ltd., 500 
Front Street, West. 


Lang & Co., 1000 Fourth Avenue Vancouver: 


Nabob Foods, Division Kelly 
Douglas & Co., Ltd., 134 Abbott 
Street. 


ALLIED MEMBERS AND AssocIATE MEMBERS 


South. 
Class A 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
B. F. Gump Co., 1325 South 


Cicero Avenue. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: 
Mississippi Shipping Co. 


NEW YORK 


New York City: 

American Can Co.,! 100 Park 
Avenue. 

Jabez Burns & Sons, Ince., 11th 
Avenue and 43d Street. 

Continental Can Co.,! 100 East 
42d Street. 

Grace Line, 10 Hanover Sauare. 

Moore McCormack Lines, Inc., 
5 Broadway. 


OHIO 
Mount Vernon: 
Shellmar Betner Division,! Con- 
tinental Can Co. 


Class B 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco: 
General Steamship Co., 432 Cali- 
fornia Street— 
Agents for— 

French Line. 
Independence Line. 
Italian Line. 
Westfal-Larsen Co, Line. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis: 
Gaylord Container Corp., 111 
North Fourth Street. 


NEW JERSEY 
Clifton: 
Continental Bag Specialties Corp., 
Clifton Boulevard. 


NEW YORK 


New York City: 
Arkell & Smiths, 500 Fifth Avenue. 
Chase National Bank, Pine and 
Nassau Streets. 
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New York City—Continued 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 165 
Broadway. 

Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co., 
William and Beaver Streets. 

International Freighting Corp., 17 
Battery Place. 

Johnson & Higgins, 63 Wall Street. 

George Gordon Paton & Co., 66 
Beaver Street. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Wool- 
worth Building. 

United Fruit Co., Pier 3, North 
River. 

OHIO 


Cincinnati: 


Vulcan Copper & Supply Co., 120 
Sycamore Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia: 


American Bag & Paper Corp., 
Water and South Streets. 


Class C 
ALABAMA 


Mobile: 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Mobile. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco: 


American Trust Co., 464 California 
Street. 
Bank of America, Post Office Box 
3415, Rincon Annex. 
Pope & Talbot Inc., 320 California 
treet. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford: 


The Silex Co., 80 Pliny Street. 


Windsor Locks: 


C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago: 


First National Bank of Chicago. 

Hill-Shaw Co., 311 North Des- 
plaines Street. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co., 133 
East 11th Place. 

Sieling Urn Bag Co., 927 West 
Huron Street. 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
American Duplex Co., 
West Market Street. 


Ine., 815 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans: 
Dupuy Storage & Forwarding Co., 
2601 Decatur Street. 
Gulf & South American Steamship 
Co., 620 Gravier Street. 
S. Jackson & Sons, Inc., 422 
Natchez Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: 
First National Bank of Boston, 67 
Milk Street. 
Modern Coffees, Inc., 130 Newbury 
Street. 
Chatham: 
Kip, Inc., Old Harbor Road. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson: 
Knox Glass 
sippi. 


Bottle Co. of Missis- 


NEW YORK 
Mineola, Long Island: 

UnitedStates Printing & Lithograph 
Co., Old Country and Glen Cove 
Roads. 

New York Citv: 

Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street. 

Bank of New York, 48 Wall Street. 

Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall Street. 

Boyd, Weir & Sewell, Ine., 24 State 
Street. 

Brazil, 
Freight 
Place. 

Brookhattan 
Front Street. 

Brown Bros., Harriman & Co. 
Wall Street. 

Coffee & Tea Industries, 106 Water 
Street. 

Kast Coast Colombia Conference, 
11 Broadway. 

W. Ss. Force & 


Street. 


United States-Canada 
Conference, 17 Battery 


Cc -s 


>. of 


Trucking : 
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’ 


Co., 140 Front 
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NEW YORK—continued 


New York City—Continued 
Grace National Bank of New York, 
Hanover Square. 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
140 Broadway. 


Holland Interamerica Line, 29 
Broadway. 

Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall Street. 

I. Austin Kelly III, 50 East 42d 


Street. 

Lloyd Brasileiro, 17 Battery Place. 
Market Research Corporation of 
America, 122 Fast 42d Street. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

Beane, 70 Pine Street. 
National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street. 
Nichols Engineering & 
Corp., 70 Pine Street. 
J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp., 
57 Broadway. 
Tea & Coffee Trade Journal Co., 
79 Wall Street. 


Research 


Thor Eckert & Co., 19 Rector 
Street. 
Torm Lines, 8 Bridge Street. 
Staten Island: 
Eastern Tea Corp., Post Office 
30x 132. 
OHIO 


Lancaster: 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Toledo: 

Owens Illinois Glass Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: 


Sharples Corp., 
land Street. 


2300 Westmore- 


TEXAS 
Houston: 
Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co., Post 
Office Box 2588. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Cotton Exchange Building. 


Inc., 


WISCONSIN 


West Bend: 
West Bend Aluminum Co. 


Senator Beaty. The next witness is Mr. John K. Evans, general 
manager, Maxwell House division of the General Foods Corp. 


Mr. Evans, make yourself comfortable. 


If you have a statement, 


you may read it or speak extemporaneously. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN K. EVANS, GENERAL MANAGER, MAXWELL 
HOUSE DIVISION, GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


Mr. Evans. I would like to read it, Senator Beall. 

By way of identification, my name is John K. Evans. I am general 
manager of the Maxwell House division of the General Foods Corp., 
with offices at Hoboken, N. J. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to explain the 
policies of our company, and to present our view on the current 
coffee situation. As one of hundreds of coffee roasters serving the 
American market, Maxwell House shares the deep concern of the 
public and of this committee regarding recent coffee price increases. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that our story, as it unfolds today, will 
demonstrate that Maxwell House has adopted policies designed to 
cushion and minimize the impact on our customers and the consuming 
public of rapidly increasing raw material costs. We hope to show 
that our purchasing and inventory program has not contributed to the 
worldwide green coffee shortage, and that our pricing has been 
restrained and in the best interest of consumers. 

Let me say, first of all, that we neither grow coffee nor do we 
speculate in coffee. The function we perform is an intermediate 
processing service. We seek to select and acquire in world markets 
coffees that meet our quality standards. We then employ the skills 
of blending and processing to the end purpose of furnishing a branded 
product in which the American coffee consuming public finds pleasure 
and satisfaction. Research and technological development, for 
which we expend substantial sums, play a very important part in this 
effort. 

Green coffee procurement: Since your committee is concerned with 
coffee prices, I intend to discuss, in some detail, our pricing policies 
and practices. Ia order that the subject may be viewed in full 
perspective, however, it might be well initially to outline our operating 
procedures starting with the raw material. 

Green coffee purchases are under the direction of a manager of 
procurement located at 120 Wall Street, New York City. He is 
responsible for obtaining those grades of green beans which meet 
predetermined quality standards, in quantities necessary to insure 
uninterrupted production. He is under no compulsion to try to out- 
guess the market. 

Our purchases of green beans are made through New York repre- 
sentatives of the growers. This is how it works: 

A plantation owner—in such countries as Colombia, Costa Rica, 
or Brazil, for example—will send a sample of his beans to his repre- 
sentative in the United States, who approaches our green bean 
purchasing people to determine whether Maxwell House is interested 
in the offering. We put the sample on the testing table, and if we 
find the quality “on standard”’ we may place an order. 

In that event, the beans are shipped from the interior to the sea- 
coast, after which another sample of the same lot is flown to New 
York to make certain it matches the original. When the beans 
arrive for loading at port of departure, a third sample is flown to our 
laboratories so that we can be certain there has been no damage in 
shipment or handling. 
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When the ship arrives at a United States port, a fourth sampling is 
taken, and finally, when the beans are transferred by lighter to our 
plants, still another check is made. We maintain the right to reject 
the beans at any of these points along the way. 

Normally, it takes from 9 to as much as 14 weeks between the 
original purchase agreement and the time of final delivery and accep- 
tance. 

Green coffee sources and prices: We purchased last year in excess of 
3% million bags of green coffee—€0 kilos, 132-pound basis—from 10 
different countries. The bulk of those purchases originated in 
Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, Central America, and Brazil, with 
small quantities from other areas. Despite the attention focused on 
the crop failure in Brazil, it may interest the committee to learn that 
only 31 percent of our total purchases came from that country. 

However, inasmuch as Brazil produces roughly one-half the world’s 
coffee, the size of the Brazilian crop determines to a very considerable 
extent the balance or imbalance of world supply. By the same token, 
the size of the Brazilian crop is a major influence on the prices obtained 
for green coffee grown in all parts of the world. 

There are, for example, fairly well established price relationships 
between Brazilian coffee and the preferred grades which we require 
from Colombia, Mexico, and Central America. In the event of a crop 
failure in Brazil which forces prices upward in that area, the same 
proportionate rise usually occurs in other countries and is reflected in 
the prices we must pay. 

Green coffee prices in world markets are, of course, established by 
broad supply and demand factors, completely beyond the control of 
the roaster. Maxwell House, naturally, is vitally interested in the 
price it must pay for green coffee supplies, but the amount we pay is 
beyond our control. What we must pay, along with everyone else 
in our industry, is the going market price. 

Green coffee inventories: As I] mentioned previously, there is nor- 
mally a gap of about 9 to 14 weeks between the original purchase 
agreement and the time of final delivery and acceptance of our green 
coffee beans. This means, of course, that we generally try to maintian 
from 9 to as much as 14 weeks’ supply of green coffee on hand or 
committed, that is, on the plantations or en route to us, as well as 
working stocks in our warehouses. Actually, our stocks vary, princi- 
pally because of the seasonal character of the coffee crop yield. 

Our basic policy is to buy in quantities necessary to insure unin- 
terrupted production at all plants. Whether the market is going up 
or down, we attempt to derive the benefit of a high rate of inventory 
turnover based on minimum working stocks. In other words, we try 
to minimize the risk of raw material price changes by attempting to 
keep our inventory as small as possible, consistent with current 
produc tion. 

Even with the continual prospect of steadily increasing green coffee 
prices during the last 9 months, we have tried to maintain our normal 
inventory position as related to roasting requirements. The following 
table illustrates this point by showing our inventory position con- 
verted to week’s supply in relation to roasted outturn over the past 2 
years. It thus shows our rate of inventory turnover both before and 
during the price rise. 


43303—54—pt. 1 
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Month-end inventory position converted to week’s supply as related to actual roastings 
for corresponding calendar months 
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They are presented for your consideration merely as an indication 
of the degree of consistency with which we have attempted to maintain 
even inventories. You will see variations but no substantial bulges. 

Mr. Moorman. That would be for 1951-52? 

Mr. Evans. This table begins in April of 1952 and carries through 
to last month, March. Marc h, however, had to be estimated because 
the final figures weren’t in. 

Several interesting points are demonstrated by this table. For one 
thing, you will note that even in times of price and supply stability, 
such as the period before July 1953, there were substantial fluctuations 
in our inventory position. ‘But importantly, you will note also that 
our inventory position has not varied materially from last year, and 
that our stocks have remained relatively constant. This illustrates the 
fact that we have refrained from unnecessary inventory accumulation, 
and that we have avoided unnecessary purchases which might have 
stimulated the sensitive coffee market. 

Blending, processing, and distribution: Our green beans are re- 
ceived and processed at four plants strategically sere on tidewater 
at Hoboken, N.J., Jacksonville, Fla., Houston. Tex., and San Leandro, 
Calif. Maxwell House, our principal and largest selling brand, is 
nationally distributed and sold throughout the United States. We 
also produce Yuban, Bliss, hotel and restaurant blends, soluble and 
decaffeinated coffees, and a few other specialty types. 

Coffee roasting operations involve a number of steps. First, there 
is the careful selection of beans required to maintain day-in, day-out 
uniformity with respect to the different types of green coffee used in 
our various blends. 

Beans from all over the world are blended in proper proportion, and 
then cleaned and screened. From that point the mix Is sent to ovens 
where careful temperature and timing control is observed to assure 
that roasting is in precise accordance with specifications. 

After cooling, the roasted beans are sent to grinders and then to 
packing machines. Most of our coffees are vacuum packed in sealed 
metal containers. This type of container is somewhat more expensive 
than a paper bag, but the public has long since confirmed our belief that 
the additional cost is well worthwhile in terms of added flavor and 
freshness. 

From our 4 roasting plants, Maxwell House products are fed out 
through 57 warehouses, which service our customers throughout the 
United States. 
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The major part of our sales are made to jobbers, corporate chains, 
and others normally serving the American public through grocery 
store outlets. We also supply hotels, restaurants, and inplant feeding 
establishments, along with Government agencies, such as Army PX 
stores. 

Of course, we have no control over the markups set by our customers. 
But we have evidence, in the form of retail grocer newspaper advertise- 
ments sent to us from all over the country, which leads us to believe 
that wholesalers and retailers generally have exercised restraint in 
their coffee pricing. 

Pricing practices and profits: The coffee roasting business is a 
highly competitive business. One result of this intense competition 
is a continuing, determined effort to hold down costs and to improve 
production and marketing techniques. Another result is the very 
low profit margin which prevails throughout the roasting industry. 

We realize, Mr. Chairman, that this committee is interested in 
determining whether roasters have increased prices faster than costs 
would warrant. Here are the facts on Maxwell House. 

Normal practice in the coffee business, as in most processing in- 
dustries which have no control over their raw material, is to establish 
prices on the basis of replacement costs. We followed this system for 
vears. 

However, since last July we have been in an abnormal period of 
rapidly mounting green-coffee prices. Because of the long delay 
between the time of purchase and arrival of the green beans, some of 
our inventory is owned at a lower cost than its current replacement 
value. 

We decided that under these abnormal circumstances, with green 
coffee costs advancing so rapidly, we should temporarily abandon our 
policy of pricing on the basis of current replacement cost. What we 
have done is to advance our price only after giving substantial effect 
to the lower ownership cost of our inventory. 

Replacement costs have obviously influenced our pricing, but we 
have lagged substantially behind the rise in the green coffee market. 
This lag has fluctuated with the day-to-day gyrations of spot market 
prices, but in recent months our wholesale prices have been as much as 
5 to 14 cents per pound lower than would have been the case if we had 
followed the normal practice of pricing on replacement cost. 

[ should point out that our policy of selling Maxwell House under 
today’s conditions at prices which do not fully reflect current replace- 
ment cost involves a considerable risk on our part. For one thing, we 
accept orders at firm prices for delivery up to 30 days ahead. Thus, 
we may be committed te make future deliveries involving approxi- 
mately one-third of our inventories, at prices prevailing the day the 
order is accepted—regardless of what happens to our raw material 
replacement cost during the next 30 days. A second risk stems from 
the fact that we, like many other roasters, give price protection to our 
distributors. We agree that, at the time of a price reduction, we will 
credit them on their stocks, determined by the date of their invoices, 
thus enabling them to pass along the lower price immediately to con- 
sumers. 

We accepted these risks because our primary objective, as always, 
is to build good will and to maintain the highest possible volume at a 
modest unit profit. 
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Notwithstanding the level to which green coffee has risen, our profits 
per pound, both before and after taxes, have followed our usual 
pattern, despite the fact that we are employing tremendously increased 
funds in the business. 

These facts are shown in the confidential statistics which I now 
submit to your counsel. They are further illustrated by a series of 
pie charts which I have also supplied to your counsel for your confi- 
dential information. 

These data demonstrate that our profits on net sales have been 
lower during the past 6 months than was the case before the July frost. 

I will present this to you, Mr. Moorman. , 

Effect of high prices: Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of Max- 
well House, there are many disturbing factors in connection with the 
recent trend in coffee prices. As you will find from the confidential 
data we have furnished to your counsel, we have suffered a drop in 
our profit per dollar of sales. 

But from our standpoint, the most unfortunate aspect of increasing 
prices is the depressing effect they are certain to have on coffee con- 
sumption. Thus far, Maxwell House sales are actually ahead of 
previous years, but there can be no doubt that high prices ultimately 
will result in consumer resistance. 

I would like to add in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that paradoxical 
as it may seem, I believe that all segments of the coffee industry—and 
this includes particularly the growers—find cause for grave apprehen- 
sion and concern with the present high price of coffee. 

The grower has historically lived in a state of feast or famine. Even 
in the midst of today’s prosperity, it is my observation that responsible 
growers are deeply concerned with the possibility of another cycle of 
disastrous overproduction induced by lower coffee consumption. 

We, as processors, are similarly aware of the tremendous repercus- 
sions that could follow a sharp drop in coffee consumption; the hard- 
ships it would bring to the employees and stockholders of American 
companies; the tragedies it would create in coffee-producing lands; and 
the strains that would result in inter-American relations. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, that we deeply appreciate 
this opportunity to explain our policies to this committee, and through 
you to the American public. 

Senator Bratu. Thank you, Mr. Evans. That is a very splendid 
statement. You don’t see, then, in the foreseeable future your finding 
any decrease in the coffee prices? 

Mr. Evans. No, I do not until added production comes into being, 
and I believe that is several years away. 

Senator Bratt. Do you have any other sources of supply other 
than the 30 percent, I believe you said, of your supply that comes 
from Brazil? 

Mr. Evans. That is true. 

Senator BEAL. Do you have any new sources of supply that you 
could develop? 

Mr. Evans. We do not. The principal part of our coffee comes 
from the areas I have mentioned, Central America and Colombia. 

Senator BeaLLt. Your company has never attempted to grow any 
coffee? 

Mr. Evans. We have not. 

Senator Beau. You only purchase? 
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Mr. Evans. Yes, and process. 

Senator Beaty. Do you find any particular competition with the 
armed services own roasting plants? 

Mr. Evans. No, we don’t attempt to sell the Army as such. There 
are PX stores where Army personnel may have the opportunity to 
purchase brand merchandise of all kinds, and we service those through 
grocers and other channels of trade that normally serve the American 
consumer. We do not supply, for example, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or the Army as such. 

Senator Beat. You do not solicit their business at all? 

Mr. Evans. We have bid at times on request to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and some agencies of that kind. 

Senator Brau. [I understand that the price went up about 6 cents 
a pound this morning, just a little while before you came in here. 

Mr. Evans. That is correct. As 1 indicated in my text, we are 
today lagging substantially behind the market. 

Senator Brau. Do you expect that every Monday morning, then? 

Mr. Evans. I hope not. We have lagged substantially behind the 
market always in the hope that the last move may not be necessary, 
so there might be a reaction on the market. 

Senator Beaty. Do you have a stockpile now of about a 12 weeks’ 
supply? 

Mr. Evans. That is true, yes, about a 12 weeks’ supply; on hand, 
committed, and some in the interior far away from us. 

As I indicated, about a third of that is committed on the prices 
that prevailed last Friday, not the prices this morning. They had 
carried bookings up to 30 days in advance to be shipped at the old 
price. 

Senator Beaty. The retailer that bought last Friday saved 6 cents 
a pound? 

Mr. Evans. To put it another way, he bought at 6 cents a pound 
lower than he would buy today. The chances are there will be no net 
saving to him because in the majority of cases today the action is, 
as we have been doing, to continue to sell on the basis of acquisition 
rather than a replacement basis. 

Senator Brau. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I have no questions. 

Senator Brau. Senator Frear? 

Senator Frear. I don’t quite understand the replacement prices 
that you have spoken of. I can understand it to you as an individual 
coffee roaster and distributor, But assuming that another roaster 
would have a 20 weeks’ supply and he based his on replacement cost, 
his prices then would probably not fluctuate in the same proportion 
as yours might? 

Mr. Evans. That could be entirely possible. 

Senator Frear. That makes no difference to your company—l 
mean, you are the leader and you let the others follow? 

Mr. Evans. No. We have no presumption of leadership. 1 think 
we are an important integrated part of the coffee industry, as a whole. 
We are one of many, many roasters. 

Senator Frear. But you are sufficiently large so that what the 
other fellow does doesn’t make any serious difference to you? 

Mr. Evans. I will say we established what are sensible business- 
like policies and we ride with those policies. We are committed to a 
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rapid turnover. The investment in coffee is very, very great at these 
prices. 

The question was asked—if I may revert to an earlier question of 
yours—‘‘How much has coffee increased in price?” 

Senator Frear. Yes. I was going to ask you that. 

Mr. Evans. Maybe I have anticipated. I have a figure here on an 
index basis. Because this period concerns so importantly the frost 
period from July on, I have this only from July. I can’t answer the 
question as to February of last vear. 

Since July 1953, up to last Friday, Santos coffee had increased 67 
percent. I used an index figure of 100 as of July 1953 and that figure 
is 167 as of the end of March, last Friday. 

Senator Frear. Do you care to give the prices per pound that you 
are paving f. 0. b. New Orleans, Houston, or New York? 

Mr. Evans. Well, we buy both ways, f. 0. b. and ex-dock. I don’t 
believe I have that. 

Senator Frear. Would you care to make just some round figure, 
then? You have heard the previous witness say 50 to 80. 

Mr. Evans. Last week Santos coffee was about 94 cents, and 
Colombian sold for the first time in the history of the coffee business, 
certainly in my memory, which dates back pretty far, at over $1 for 
ie coffee. These currently spiraling prices carry a danger ahead of 
them. 

Senator Payne. I think that figure that was given before by Mr. 
MeKiernan is approximately correct, as I remember the figures. I 
think in February of 1953, or March, it was around 54 cents a pound 
that they were paving for Santos coffee. 

Mr. Evans. I think that is a close approximation. In July it 
was 56. 

Senator Payne. There was a fraction in there, but it was around 
54 cents a pound. 

Senator Frear. The Department of Commerce doesn’t collaborate 
those figures, so I don’t know who is right. May I ask just one more 
question and that will be all. I think you have taken quite an 
admirable stand on this by giving the customers the benefit as far as 
you possibly can on an increase in price of the product by not going 
up, even figuring on replacement cost. How can you manage that 
when the coffee price is going down? Do you have to assume all the 
difference or loss at that time? 

Mr. Evans. That becomes a matter of degree. I think a heavy 
threat of important losses perhaps hangs over our heads. It doesn’t 
literally always work out quite that way because of this tight inven- 
tory position that we maintain. That is one of the reasons for our 
policy, so that we cannot expend beyond that which we must expend 
to meet our requirements on a downward swing because we are 
churning that up every day. We buy in the lower market and it 
slides. We are siphoning it off at the top and keeping it in at lower 
cost at the bottom. Within a reasonable limit we can protect ourselves 
that way. 

If there is a drastic break, that would be something different. But 
really I don’t anticipate that because to balance this supply situation— 
there isn’t the prospect of a bumper crop ahead—the coffee has to be 
grown in order to balance this supply deficiency. Therefore, I think 
we will have ample warning that current markets foreshadow the 
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future; a very good flowering in Brazil this fall, for example. A 
better crop could affect the market moderate ly. 

But basically you have to produce and grow the coffee with which 
to create the situation that I speak of which is dangerous from an 
operating standpoint. 

Senator Frear. This is certainly no reflection on your company, 
but in your statement you said that from the time you first sampled 
the coffee, which may be still at that time located in the interior of 
the producing country, until it finally arrives at your roasting plant 
there are probably five samples taken and at any time along the line 
you might find that sample became inferior to your requirements 
and that you have the privilege of refusing that commitment or you 
wouldn’t have to go through with the contract as purchased, 

Mr. Evans. That is right. 

Senator Frear. In a declining price I assume that you don’t 
refuse much coffee—perhaps you don’t refuse any coffee—unless your 
analysis would show that it was inferior. 

Mr. Evans. We never refuse any coffee unless it fails to measure 
up to the original specifications. In that instance the supplier is very 
glad to resolve it on that kind of basis, because that is one of the 
reasons we buy it from agents in New York who represent the supplier. 
He in turn sits down in council with us and he agrees or he disagrees. 

The coffee industry, the export people who negotiate, who resolve 
matters of that kind, are very honorable people. 

Senator Frear. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Evans. There is a common agreement reached because the 
supplier says, in effect, “By jove, I don’t want that going into Maxwell 
House, that reflects on me, and I want to continue to do business and 
I want to continue to have a fine quality in your business, because that 
betters your business and improves my business.’ 

Those matters are reconciled much more easily than one might 
imagine. That is one of the gratifying features of the coffee business. 

Senator Frear. You bear a very high reputation. I know if you 
mistreated the people that produce they wouldn’t be selling to you 
long. 

Mr. Evans. In the first place, the supplier knows the coffee we 
want. Damage can easily happen. Coffee can be stored in a ship 
which had carried DDT on a downswing and become contaminated. 
Many things can happen to coffee. Salt water may get on the bags 
while they are on the lighter from New York City to our plant in 
Hoboken. 

That is why we insist on these meticulous tests along the way. 
The supplier is conscious of that and thoroughly approves of it, and is 
always satisfied with the outcome because it is a mutual thing. 

Senator Frear. Thank you. 

Mr. Moorman. You refer to coffee purchases in Mexico. Was that 
Mexican coffee or was that coffee that was—— 

Mr. Evans. Those are Mexican coffees. We buy those in the 
Coatepec section. They are down in the State of Veracruz. I was 
down there a couple of weeks ago. They are producing a fine quality 
of coffee. That is one of the areas that is increasing its production 
and can increase it still further. 

Mr. Moorman. Is there any coffee delivered to you from European 
ports? 
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Mr. Evans. No. 

Mr. Moorman. Or ports other than South American ports? 

Mr. Evans. No; a little from Hawaii. 

Mr. Moorman. You stated that the experience of General Foods 
since last fall has been that there has been no noticeable decrease in 
the consumption of coffee. 

Mr. Evans. I must correct that. There has been no decrease in 
our sales. We know for a fact that there has been decreased con- 
sumption of coffee as a whole. 

Mr. Moorman. But your sales have not decreased? 

Mr. Evans. That is true. Our sales may to some degree reflect the 
concern the consumer has over acute shortages or probably a little 
hoarding on the pantry shelf. So our sales are up and consumption 
is down. 

Our latest reading on consumption would indicate that coffee 
consumption in the month of February, total coffee consumption, was 
off 12 percent. I am speaking of total coffee consumption and not 
just our product. 

Senator Beau. Off 12 percent in the month of February? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; as compared to a year ago. 

Mr. Moorman. Prior to last fall and since July it has been the 
policy of General Foods to maintain, I understand, a 14-weeks’ supply 
of green bean coffee? 

Mr. Evans. Up to 14 weeks. This table will show about 11 weeks, 
with a considerable degree of consistency. I think we ran down to 
9and upto 12. It is about 14 weeks. 

Mr. Moorman. Since the frost occurred General Foods has had no 
difficulty in maintaining those purchases? 

Mr. Evans. No, we have been able to maintain that. 

Mr. Moorman. Is that 14 weeks’ supply maintained in your 57 
warehouses, also? 

Mr. Evans. No, our warehouses carry only finished stock, that is, 
our finished goods are sent out to warehouses and redistributed from 
warehouses to our customers. 

Mr. Moorman. I thought it would be interesting to the committee 
to know what sort of reserve stock you kept of roasted coffee in your 
57 warehouses. 

Mr. Evans. Those stocks are quite nominal because they are in 
and out, revolving very rapidly. Our principal so-called inventory has 
to do with green coffee. 

We have some inventory of finished stock, but it is nominal to our 
inventory in green coffee. 

Senator Bratt. As long as you pay the price, then, you don’t have 
any trouble in getting coffee, do you? 

Mr. Evans. There have been some very recent indications of 
difficulty in acquiring coffee, within the last 2 weeks. 

Senator Beati. Where they actually said, “We don’t have them’’? 

Mr. Evans. Practically no offerings of coffee from producing 
countries. That is an ominous symptom I haven’t experienced 
before because every day previously coffee could be bought. Reports 
have come to me which indicate there has been a serious shortage of 
offerings. These offerings relate to forward shipments. 

Another point I think is interesting—it was to me—is that I picked 
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crop year, up to the present time, has shipped into this country sub- 
stantially more coffee than they did in the previous period last year. 
That is since July 1, which again indicates to me the suggestion of 
holding back. 

But they have absorbed so much of their visible supply there that 
deliveries from here on until July are likely to be short. I think 
perhaps that is a reflection of the shortage of offerings that are being 
extended to us and others. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you have any information that would indicate 
the supply of green bean coffee in the storehouses in South America? 

Mr. Evans. No official information. 

Mr. Moorman. Do you have any unofficial? 

Mr. Evans. Let me mention this. I was recently in Central 
America and I went in quite a few warehouses. You mentioned 
Mexico. I saw in Mexico one warehouse apparently bulging with 
coffee. I said, “It is a pleasant sight.’’ I said, ‘‘You are probably 
going to do well by this.” 

He said, “A lot of this coffee is your coffee.”’ He said, ‘1 sold that 
to you a month ago. We are still waiting for shipment.” 

| have seen no evidence of stored coffee on farms, fazendas, or ware- 
houses. I think they are down thin. Iam sure that Central Ameri- 
can coffee crops are practically cleaned up in, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 

Mr. Moorman. Don’t answer this if you don’t want to. You 
stated unofficially you said you didn’t know officially unofficially 
you inferred that you may have some information that there were 
probably substantial supplies of coffee on hand in South America; 
Brazil, for example. 

Mr. Evans. No, I think there are not. What I meant by official 
figures —I believe licensed warehouses have to submit official reports. 
[ am not indicating the coffee stored in warehouses. I am not familiar 
with those official reports. That is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Moorman. That is all. 

Mr. Evans. And the fact that Brazil, in a short-crop season, since 
last July has shipped more coffee into the United States than they did 
in the preceding year would indicate to me there can’t be much in 
the warehouses. 

I anticipate a small carryover. The normal carryover at the end 
of the crop season on is about 3 million bags. It has run very much 
higher than that. I suspect this year it will be scaled down below 
3 million bags, which starts us into a new crop year with almost a 
deficiency at the outset. 

Senator Breauu. Senator Frear? 

Senator Frear. If you were to discontinue all shipments from your 
roasting plants today, how long would your pipeline and warehouse 
permit you to stay in business? 

Mr. Evans. It is a bit of a guess: 5 days. 

Senator Frear. Five days? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. In one situation we had an interruption from 
our principal plant, and by drawing in from other plants, and so on 
we had an experience along that line—I think it would be about 
5 days. 

Senator Frear. The 57 buildings you are talking about are transfer 
points and not warehouses? 
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Mr. Evans. Practically so; in and out. 

Senator Frear. You get it to them pretty fresh—5 days? 

Mr. Evans. We try to. That is part of the service; part of the 
requirement of good coffee is service. 

Mr. Moorman. One more question: Mr. Evans, in the event that 
it would be impossible to procure the stocks of coffee to meet your 
—" is General Foods prepared to put out a good substitute for 
coffee? 

Mr. Evans. Not the Maxwell House division. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you, Mr. Evans, for your statement and 
your cooperation. 

Our next witness is Mr. T. Carroll Wilson, vice president of Hills 
Bros. Coffee, Inc. Have a seat Mr. Wilson, and proceed in your 
own way. For the benefit of the record, will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF T. CARROLL WILSON, VICE PRESIDENT, HILLS 
BROS. COFFEE, INC. 


Mr. Witson. Senator Beall and gentlemen of this committee, my 
name is T. Carroll Wilson, and I reside in Piedmont, Calif. I appear 
before this subcommittee today as a vice president of Hills Bros. 
Coffee, Inc., at the request of Senator J. Glenn Beall to present 
testimony in which this special subcommittee on coffee prices has 
indicated interest. 

Senator, if I may ask a favor off the record, would you please see 
that in the records of this session the name of our company appears 
as “Hills B-r-o-s. Coffee, Inc.,’’ and not as ‘Hills B-r-o-t-h-e-r-s’’? 

There is another concern by that name, and for the past couple of 
weeks there have been great rumors that our company either has 
been or is in the process of being purchased by another large food 
company; and our company has never been and is not now for sale. 
I apologize for that interruption. 

Senator Beary. The reporter will make that notation. 

Mr. Witson. Our company was founded in San Francisco in 1878 
as a copartnership by A. H. Hills and R. W. Hills, who, as young men, 
migrated from Maine to California. On February 18, 1914, the firm 
was incorperated under the laws of the State of California in the name 
of Hills Bros., which, in September 1938, was changed to Hills Bros. 
Coffee, Inc. 

Through the years from its early beginning as a retail stall in a 
public market engaged in the sale of coffee, tea, spices, extracts, and 
dairy products, the company relinquished all items one by one except 
coffee and, since 1924, has been engaged exclusively in the coffee 
business. 

In July 1900 Hills Bros. originated the vacuum process of packing 
coffee, which is now used in one form or another by most coffee roasters 
throughout the United States who package their coffee in cans. It 
was the efficiency of vacuum packing in keeping coffee fresh for long 
periods of time that enabled the cempany to expand throughout the 
Western States, thence eastward into the Midwest and central 
portions of the country. Today Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., ranks 
among the five major coffee roasters in the United States, and is the 
Jargest privately owned company in the business. 
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On the following page I will call your attention te the map of the 
United States, lined in red, which shows the principal distribution 
areas of our company and the way in which those areas are served 
from our two plants. 

The company maintains its general offices in San Francisco, with 8 
division offices and 4 smaller branch cffices located in important 
centers throughout the area in which we operate, which is principally 
from the Pacific coast to Ohio, and including Florida. The com- 
pany’s two coffee roasting plants are located in San Francisco and 
Edgewater, N. J. 

It has been indicated to me that witnesses before this committee 
are expected to identify their relationship to the coffee business. I 
have been in the employ of Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., for 30 years, 
since January 1924, following my graduation from the University of 
Nevada in 1923. During that period, I have had experience in most 
every phase of company activity, plant, purchasing, sales representa- 
tive to the retail trade, green coffee, advertising, sales direction, and 
general business administration. Since 1942 I have had the respon- 
sibility of representing our company in all contacts with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. During World War II, I 
served with other representatives of the coffee industry on advisory 
committees to the War Production Board and the Office of Price 
Administration. 

In 1943, I had the honor of being requested by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica to write a new section on coffee to supercede the article 
on that subject which had been prepared many years previously by 
two British economists. My article on coffee first appeared in the 
edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica which came out at the end of 
1943 and is identified, as is the custom of this publisher, by the 
initials “TCW.”’ 

I became a vice president of Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., in 1945, and 
since that time have been engaged primarily in general adminis- 
trative work, including production, distribution, and sales. 

I am at present a director of the National Coffee Association and 
president of the Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., a nonprofit member- 
ship corporation formed under the laws of the State of New York 
by the Pan-American Coffee Bureau and the National Coffee Asso- 
ciation of the United States of America to encourage, through research 
and education, improvement of coffee as a beverage. 

At President Eisenhower’s news conference on Wednesday, January 
27, 1954, the President announced that the Federal Trade Commission 
would make ‘a full scale investigation of rising coffee prices.”” A 
few minutes after the news services flashed this statement to Cali- 
fornia, I received a phone call in San Francisco inquiring whether 
our company cared to make any comment. My answer was: 

Yes. The coffee industry of the United States will welcome any investigation 
which will tend to clarify the situation and help to keep coffee prices within the 
economic reach of every person in the United States. 

The following day, January 28, it was headlined in the press that 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee would conduct its own 
coffee investigation, and I believe the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture announced similar intentions. 

That same day, January 28, Ruth Ashton interviewed me by tele- 
phone recording on her Columbia Pacific Radio Network program, 
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Women’s News Desk. In the transcript of this interview, it is 
recorded that, among other questions, Miss Ashton asked this one: 
Yesterday, you at Hills Bros., and some other spokesmen, indicated that the 


coffee industry would welcome an investigation of coffee prices by the Govern- 
ment. What do you think such an investigation will reveal? 


My answer in part was: 


Probably many things. It will prove that increases in price are due to factors 
beyond control of the coffee industry of the United States. The American coffee 
consumer is our friend and our customer, and we don’t like high prices any better 
than you or any other housewife. 

The report of the investigations will more fully acquaint the public with con- 
ditions in the producing countries as to coffee supply. 

It should clarify charges about speculators and market manipulators outside 
of our coffee industry. If those practices do exist, and I am not in position to 
accuse or defend in that respect, then the investigation that has been initiated 
by President Eisenhower should smoke out the offenders and help curtail any 
influence they may have on coffee prices. 


Those thoughts express why I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before this committee today as a representative of Hills Bros. 
Coffee, Inc. This statement is a means of expediting our answers to 
the questions on which Senator Beall indicated vou desire information. 

It seems only natural that somewhere along the line some member 
of this committee or your counsel will ask my opinion on why the 
price of roasted coffee has been going up so steadily during the past 
few months. 

There is only one answer to that. The price of green coffee has 
continued to rise. This is a circumstance over which coffee-roasting 
companies have no control. The position of our company in relation 
to coffee prices was stated in an editorial-type advertisement which 
we published the middle of February in some 230 daily newspapers, 
with a combined circulation of about 17 million. 

Senator Beall and gentlemen, you will find a copy of that editorial 
advertisement attached to the end of this statement. 

This was in a period when there was great confusion in the mind 
of the public due to the maze of press releases, feature stories, edi- 

torials, and commentaries that were being released about coffee and 
coffee prices. No one seemed to know what the score was. All we 
knew for sure was that people were confused and resentful of rising 
coffee prices, and that retail grocers were spending a lot of time 
trying to explain to irate consumers without actually having an answer. 

‘In our statement to the public, which appeared as an advertisement 
in the area where we do business, we said: (1) That rising coffee 
prices are not the fault of the grocer; (2) that rising coffee prices are 
not the fault of the coffee-roasting industry of the United States; 
(3) we explained the condition of tight supply in green coffee based 
on an almost equal balance of supply and demand, which is in great 
contrast to years prior to World War II when surpluses were large 
and prices “unprofitably low” to the producers; (4) we cited that a 
one-third increase in demand by the United States during the past 
10 years, the growing desire for more coffee in Europe, and the loss 
of production i in coffee-growing countries, due particularly to weather 
conditions in Brazil last July, had developed the critical position 
where it seems that “the whole world is now wanting to buy more 
coffee than the producing countries are able to supply.” 
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It looks as though they weren’t ready to take care of all the coffee 
breaks. 

This does not mean that there is a world shortage of coffee. We 
have never said that, nor have we implied it. But from all we know 
there is not today any appreciable surplus of coffee, that is, surplus of 
green coffee in the producing countries, that would encourage over- 
anxious sellers to be looking for underanxious buyers and tend to 
start coffee prices on the way down. 

As we understand it, the objective of this special subcommittee on 
coffee prices is to find out why the American housewife is having to 
pay more for coffee today than she has ever »aid before. It has been 
said in jest that you are looking for the ‘‘villain in the act.”’ If there 
is ohe, We are just as interested in exposing him as you are. 

Up to now, this committee has interrogated many people in the 
coffee industry, as well as representatives of several other groups in- 
terested in coffee from the standpoint of cost to the American con- 
sumer. It appears to us that mainly the coffee-consuming public of 
the United States is being subjected to a spiraling sequence of advanc- 
ing coffee prices which has resulted from a condition of tight balance 
between supply and demand, aggravated during recent months by 
forces of nature which have pe rhs aps te nded to favor the produce rs of 
green coffee rather than the domestic users of America’s favorite 
beverage. 

I don’t think it necessary to belabor these circumstances further 
because in my opinion previous testimony seems to have quite well 
established the fact of crop damage that occurred in Brazil during the 
past year, due mainly to the “devastating frost of July 1953,” and the 
result that this great loss imposed, not only on the growers affected, 
but on the price of coffee as well. 

The main point 1 wish to emphasize is that the coffee roasters of 
the United States cannot control the price of their product. What 
they have to pay for green coffee is the largest single factor in deter- 
mining the price at which roasted coffee can be sold. You are aware 
that there is no green coffee grown in the continental United States. 
It all has to be imported, mostly from Latin America, and since our 
company intends to stay in the coffee business, we have no alternative 
but to pay the going price for the top-quality green coffees that we 
select for our blend. As a roaster in private industry we are not 
alone in this, for we understand that recent purchases of green coffee 
by the armed services have reflected increases in price comparable with 
those which we have had to pay. 

In the letter of invitation to appear before this committee, Senator 
Beall said that in general information was desired as to our sources of 
green coffee, stocks of green coffee, roasting and distribution opera- 
tions, and pricing policies. 

This is information that is all very easy to give. 

Sources of green coffee: Our company does not own any coffee 
planations anywhere in the world. We do not trade on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. We buy coffees of our choice from 
all available sources, depending on our judgment and evaluation of 
the quality of the offerings. Most of the coffee that we buy comes from 
Latin America, South America and Central America, and Mexico, 
with some from Hawaii and Africa. These coffees are purchased by 
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us mostly through American importers or their agents, although we 
also import directly from exporters in some Latin American countries. 

Stocks of green coffee: I will say in general that our green coffee 
inventory varies at different times of the year. Brazil has only one 
crop during each year and the marketing of coffee from that crop 
spreads out over an annual basis. Therefore, Brazilian coffee is avail- 
able for purchase throughout any 12-month period. In Colombia, 
there are two crops a year, so Colombian coffee can also usually be 
bought throughout the year, although availability of supplies may be 
more plentiful at some times than at others. In Central America 
and Mexico, there is only one crop each year and the production of all 
these countries combined is less than that of Colombia, second largest 
next to Brazil. So, in buying “centrals” as we refer to them, it must 
be done during periods when these coffees are offered. Hence, we may 
at certain times of the year have larger inventories of green coffee 
than at other times. But it is purely a matter of having available 
coffees of the qualities and types that are neaded, based on our best 
considerations of what future sales volume may be and requirements 
of green coffee for maintenance of uniformity in our blend. 

oasting and distributing operations: Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., nas 
two roasting plants, one in San Francisco, Calif., and one in Edge- 
water, N. zZ We are not particularly active in east coast markets, 
although we do a limited amount of business on the Atlantic seaboard 
and in Florida. Mainly, however, our plant at Edgewater serves the 
area west of New York State and north of the Obio River west to the 
Missouri River. That will be shown on the map which I referred to. 

Our plant at San Francisco serves the remainder of our territory. 
Within the area which we actively cover, we operate through many 
warehouses in strategically located distribution centers. 

Our policy in this territory is to sell in accordance with our published 
price list, through our own sales representatives, direct to retail 
grocers, both independents and chains. We also do business with 
institutional accounts, such as country clubs, hospitals, in-plant feed- 
ing operations, and a few hotels and restaurants. All customers in 
this category are sold on the same price basis as retail grocers. 

Pricing policy: I have previously stated that increases in the price 
of roasted coffee are beyond the control of the coffee roaster. Our 
policy is that— 

We endeavor to price cur product on a basis of most recent green coffee pur- 
chases or on current replacement costs, whichever is lower. 

When I say ‘‘we endeavor’ to do this, I mean exactly that; and we 
don’t always find it possible to go by a slide rule. 

In our coffee-roasting business, we are not dealing in paper or 
futures contracts on an exchange. We have to buy actual coffee to 
keep our green inventory at a level which will permit us to stay in 
business and keep on producing roasted coffee to supply the current 
or anticipated demand for our product, and be able to keep on selling 
it. If we were pricing Hills Bros. coffee today strictly on the basis of 
our most recent purchases of green, our price list would be several 
cents a pound higher than it is. And on a basis of current replace- 
ment cost for green coffee the price of our product today is many 
cents per pound behind. 

The reason for our reluctance to advance prices as fast as we should 
to meet our actual costs, and I suspect that most all coffee roasters 
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feel the same way, is because we are so conscious of the fact that 
consumers, the users of coffee, have been astounded by, and resistant 
to, the continuous, and sometimes rapid rise in coffee prices from a 
point that for years was probably below what it might have been 
under circumstances different from those which then existed. 

People forget that while they could buy a pound of Hills Bros.’ 
coffee, or other vacuum-packed brands, for as little as 25 cents to 
30 cents in 1940, that before then, in every year from 1924 to 1929, 
the retail price was usually in the “fifties,” and frequently as high as 
60 cents. Memories are short. But when you consider these facts, 
the jump from previous highs to now is not quite so spectacular as 
the jump from the historic lows of 1940 to now. I am not trying to 
defend present coffee prices. These remarks are only intended to 
compare and explain. 

Even with the rapidly advancing prices of the past 5 or 6 months, 
coffee today is still retailing on the Pacific coast and in the Midwest, 
that is, the best grades of coffee, for a little over a dollar a pound, and 
somewhat higher on the east coast. This means that, at the outside, 
coffee prepared in the home is costing the consumer in the neighbor- 
hood of only 3 cents per cup or less, a pretty inexpensive beverage on 
the family table. 

This same reluctance on the part of coffee roasters to raise prices 
is very much in evidence in the retail grocery trade, my reference here 
is particularly to the part of the United States in which we operate, 
because that is the part that we are most familiar with. Idle talk 
has frequently handcuffed the grocer to the coffee roaster as being 
opportunists in this rising market. Actually, the retail grocer has 
also been a benefactor to the public, for the retailer in general has 
held back in the advancing of retail prices to the same extent that he 
has been protected on price increases by his suppliers, and he has been 
passing on the benefits of lower priced stocks to his customers. 

To put it in common English, the coffee roaster hasn’t been taking 
advantage of the retailer, the retailer hasn’t been taking advantage 
of the consumer. Thus the present price of green coffee has not by 
any means been reflected in the retail price of roasted coffee on the 
grocer’s shelf. We are all in the same position of hoping that green 
coffee prices will soon reach some established level, preferably lower 
than today, and that roast coffee prices at wholesale and retail can 
again get back to a point of stability and cease going through all the 
gyrations that have been putting gray hairs into all of our heads for 
the last several months. 

At the present price of green coffee every company in the business 
has a much greater investment of capital in inventory cost and has 
no choice but to undertake this considerable risk if it is to stay in 
business. A commodity which has advanced so spectacularly as 
coffee can go in the opposite direction with equal rapidity. 

The coffee roasting industry of the United States is an intensely 
competitive business; in effect I might say that we have almost become 
a service industry to the American public. We process and deliver 
to the consumer an imported agricultural product; yet our percentage 
of net profit on dollars of sales is far less than for most other food 
processing industries in the United States whose records, because the 
companies are publicly owned, are published regularly. 
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Nevertheless, our coffee industry, the agents, brokers, and im- 
porters of green coffee, the roasters and distributors of the finished 
product, are anxious to continue providing the means to the most 
perfect cup of coffee that we can give to the American consumer. 
Our industry, through the National Coffee Association—as you have 
already heard this morning—has recently asked the United States 
Government to give technic al assistance to coffee-growing countries 
of the world. The purpose of such a plan would be to enc ourage 
and aid in increasing the production of coffee so that our country w ‘ill 
never again be faced with such conditions of tight supply in relation 
to our national demand as confront us today. 

This becomes more significant than ever when we review the 
estimates of Government statistical agencies which forecast what the 
population of this country will be 15 or 20 years from now. Most 
of those people will be coffee drinkers, and a way must be found to 
take care of their requirements. 

In conclusion, I repeat that we are happy to cooperate to the 
fullest extent in this investigation. Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., deeply 
appreciates the honor of having been invited to appear before this 
committee, and I am personally grateful for the forbearance of its 
members in listening to what I have had to say. 

I hope that the information supplied in this statement covers fully 
and completely all the subjects referred to in Senator Beall’s letter. 
I am at the disposal of the committee and its counsel and will answer 
to the best of my ability and knowledge any questions that may be 
asked. 

Senator Bratt. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. That is a very fine 
statement. 

You said earlier that you buy only the green coffee. Did your 
company ever deal in futures in coffee in the stock market? 

Mr. Witson. You mean, on the exchange? 

Senator Brau. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. In case you may not be aware of the fact, 
I should like to explain that among the membership of the New Y ork 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange is a membership that was originally owned 
by Mr. R. W. Hills, Sr., one of the founders of our company. It was 
never owned by the company. It was owned by Mr. Hills. 

At the time of his death in 1932, that membership became a part 
of the R. W. Hills estate. That has since been divided, and the mem- 
ae is owned equally, one-third each, by Mr. E. E. Hills, Mr. 
L. W. Hills, and Mr. R. W. Hills IIT. 

T + membership in that status is being retained for sentimental 
purposes. In the 30 years that I have been with the company—I 
know it goes back beyond that—there has never been a transaction 
of any sort either by our company—this is not owned by our com- 
pany—either by our company or the owners of the membership on 
the exchange. 

We deal only in actual coffees, buying for immediate or future de- 
livery from importers and others, brokers, or importing ourselves from 
exporters in the growing countries. 

Senator Brat. Tw ould like to have you explain your statement on 
page 10 in a little more detail, reading thus: 


The present price of green coffee has not by any means been reflected in the 
retail price of roasted coffee on the grocer’s shelf. 
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Would you explain that in a oe more detail? 

Mr. Witson. I would be glad to. Our list price today on Hills 
Bros. coffee is $1.18 on a minimum mannsien purchase in 1-pound cans. 

I think you would have to look hard to find a store anywhere in our 
operating area where the retail price of Hills Bros. coffee is up to that 
point. I have, if you would care to have them for purposes of ex- 
amination, a number of retail grocery advertisements, picked at ran- 
dom, some of them a week old, some 2 weeks old, some 3 weeks old, 
in areas throughout the West, and I believe | have some from Detroit 
or that general area. 

You will find that the retail prices run all the way from the ridieu- 
lously low figures of 89 cents or so—those are loss leaders, where there 
are small price wars perhaps going on—but your general run of retail 
prices on our particular product, and this applies to most other leading 
brands in the same areas, will range from around $1 a pound on up, 
and the highest that I know of at the present time is about $1.15 a 
pound. That is at retail. 

Our list price as of today at $1.18—that was a price that went into 
effect last Monday—when that price becomes reflected at retail you 
will see prices on the shelf of around $1.30 a pound, more or less. 

That is what I mean that the retail prices in general—I am speaking 
for the part of the country which we operate ia. Mr. Evans is an 
authority on the east coast, which I am not. We do very little 
business back here, so that we pay aot too much attention to the 
pricing. We have no sales representatives, and it is purely a volun- 
tary mail business 

Senator Bratt. You raised your price last week. Did you raise it 
again this morning? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; I don’t believe so. I haven’t heard so, at 
least, from San Francisco. 

If I could interject a voluntary statement here it perhaps might 
amplify one question you asked Mr. Evans. You asked whether they 
led the industry and made price changes that everybody else followed, 
and he said, “No”, they claim no distinction to leadership in that 
respect. I would like to verify that, because there have been times 
when his company have raised prices and they have been followed 
by others, and there have been other times when someone else in 
the industry has raised their price first. 

I should merely like to fling out the significance of that fact, or the 
reason why it may seem odd that most all coffee companies raised 
their prices, within, let us say, a week or two, perhaps, sometimes a 
longer interval, of each other. It is due purely and simply to the 
fact that we are all in the same business and we are all subject to the 
same influences in the buying of our green coffee, which is the X 
biggest controlling factor in price 

Senator Bratt. Then you are really legitimate competitors and 
not in collusion in any way? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes. Does that answer your question? 

Senator Payne. I would like to comment that it is a fine thing 
that these men came from Maine. Where did they come from origi- 
nally in Maine? 

Mr. Witson. Bangor, Maine. 

Senator Payne. The Hartford people who formed the A. & P. came 
from Augusta. The people who made LaTouraine coffee, the Bird 
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family, came from Rockland. We apparently make quite a contribu- 
tion to the coffee industry. 

Mr. Wixson. It was perhaps by accident. These two men that 
I spoke of when they came to California were quite young men. 
They went out there with their mother to join their father who had 
been out there at that time for several years. He was a shipbuilder. 
They got into the coffee business by the odd circumstance of having 
been interested in those early days of watching and helping their 
mother roast her own green coffee in her frying pan or some similar 
utensil on the kitchen stove. 

I am sorry to bring that in, but since you brought up the point 
I am sure the remaining members of the Hills family will be delighted 
with your comment about Maine. 

Mr. Moorman. Mr. Wilson, Mr. McKiernan testified that members 
of the National Coffee Association are responsible for the importation 
and roasting of 85 percent of the coffee consumed in the United States. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. I heard him make that statement. 

Mr. Moorman. Could you state what percentage of the import 
your company is responsible for? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Moorman, I made the remark earlier in my 
statement that our company is a privately owned, closed corporation, 
and we never state figures of that kind publicly. 

If you would care to have the information, I would be glad to give 
it to you in executive session or in a written statement which would 
be considered confidential. 

Mr. Moorman. Would you submit 

Mr. Wiuson. I will have to correct that. I can’t tell you what 
percentage of the 85 percent that comes into the United States we 
buy or import. But I can tell you how much we buy or import 

Mr. Moorman. How was that? 

Mr. Wiison. How much we do buy and import. I can’t express 
that in a percentage of the 85 percent that Mr. McKiernan spoke of, 
because I would presume his figure is a round figure. 

I think what Mr. McKiernan—lI shouldn’t speculate on what he 
meant to imply—I think he meant that the membership of the 
National Coffee Association is composed of firms which are responsible 
for the importation and roasting and redistribution of about 85 percent 
of the total coffee business. 

Mr. Moorman. Then you are willing to submit to the committee a 
confidential report in relation to the amount of coffee that Hills Bros. 
imports? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. If you will allow me to consult with you 
after this session, and tell me exactly what you want and how you 
want it, I will get it for you. 

Mr. Moorman. You stated also, Mr. Wilson, that in your opinion 
there was no evidences of any surpluses in coffee. Would you say 
the stocks are normal in relation to green bean coffee? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Moorman, that statement was with reference to 
world surpluses of green coffee. 

Mr. Moorman. That is all right. In your words, as you recall it, 
there is no world surplus? 

Mr. Witson. No world surplus. In other words, according to all 
the information that is available, and you have access to the same 
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information that we do, through various governmental reports, and 
so on, that in contrast with many years when there were very, very 
heavy carryovers of green coffee in the producing countries for many 
years, it is reported, and we can only accept those reports at face 
value, that today there will be a very light carryover of green coffee 
going into the next crop year. 

I don’t have in my head the exact statistics on that, but those are 
available. I believe you asked Mr. Kiernan to give some of that 
information. I could help you do so, but it would probably come 
from the same sources, and I couldn’t verify them. 

I think our own Department of Agriculture has issued information 
in that respect. There are sources in New York, the Gordon Paton 
Coffee Service, which issue economic and statistical reports, which 
have it. I don’t have it on the tip of my tongue, and I couldn’t prove 
it if I made a guess. I think in general it is true 

I think Mr. Evans verified that from his personal observations. 

Mr. Moorman. There is one thing of which you are certain, that 
since last July there has been no difficulty in getting all the green bean 
coffee you wanted? 

Mr. Wiuson. We have gotten all that we wanted. I will say it 
has been roore difficult to find and buy the choice grades of coffee 
that we look for. In other words, offers have been fewer and further 
between, but we are still able to buy all the coffee we need to maintain 
our inventories and continue to maintain our standard of quality on a 
normal basis. 

Mr. Moorman. When you refer to choice coffee, do you refer to 
the Brazilian coffee with the Colombian blend that they use? 

Mr. Witson. That is competitive information. I will give that to 
you in a statement. Yes, we blend coffee. We blend coffee to pro- 
duce a result. Sometimes that result is achieved by combining 
coffees from certain countries. At other times it is achieved by com- 
bining other coffees from other countries, depending on the cup 
characteristics of those coffees. 

We buy coffee from Brazil, Colombia, most all of the Central 
American countries, Mexico, and a small amount from Hawaii, 
because there isn’t too much grown there, and once in awhile a little 
from Africa. 

We do not have an established formula where I could say to you, 
‘“‘We buy such and such a percentage of this and such and such a 
percentage of that and mix them together,” because it isn’t done 
that way in our business. 

Have I answered your question, sir? I am not trying to confuse 
you at all. I can give you a breakdown which I think will give the 
answer you want on that as to where we have purchased coffee this 
year or the previous year or whatever you want. It will give you a 
picture of that. 

Mr. Moorman. Mr. Wilson, during the years of experience that 
vou have had in being engaged in the coffee industry, do you have 
any opinion for the subcommittee in relation to this frost that occurred 
in Séo Paulo and Parana last fall? 

Mr. Witson. When you say “opinion,’”’ just what do you mean? 
Do I have an opinion that it happened? 

Mr. Moorman. Do you have an opinion as to whether or not that 
frost was responsible for this increase in the price of the coffee? 
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Mr. Wiison. It would appear that it has been a very large con- 
tributing factor. May I put it this way 

Mr. Moorman. May I interrupt you for just a moment and ask 
you in relation to being a large contributing factor, do you know 
that from your own knowledge or rumors of the usual frost panic that 
has periodically occurred? 

Mr. Witson. No; we know it to be a factor in the declining pro- 
duction of coffee. If you are willing to relate that to an increase in 
price, then the answer to your question would be ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

I might say—this is one thing that I have not yet had the privilege 
of doing, of visiting Brazil—that one of the men in our coffee depart- 
ment did visit Brazil last September. From automobile travel over 
the roads and flving over the plantations he came home and reported 
in person and showed photographs of burned-over areas, burned in 
terms of frost area, to a terrific extent, which ties in very definitely 
with the reports that have been given to the coffee industry here, 
and of course, to the public and so on. 

To measure the extent of that damage, I can only do as has already 
been done in previous testimony before your committee, take the 
figures which have been supplied. Obviously, as I think you are 
aware, any of those figures are based on estimates, and no one knows 
until the end of the season whether the estimates are high or low 
or what. 

Mr. Moorman. Your company doesn’t buy on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange; did you state? 

Mr. Wriison. No, sir; we have never traded on the exchange. 

Mr. Moorman. I believe you stated also that you did some of 
your buving by direct dealing with the exporters? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. We buy from exporters in some of the 
countries on an f. 0. b. port of shipment basis. We buy most of our 
coffee on an ex-dock basis. We buy most of our coffee on an ex-dock 
basis either in San Francisco or New York harbor. 

Mr. Moorman. In your statement on page 11 you stated: 

Our industry, through the National Coffee Association, has recently asked the 
United States Government to give technical assistance to coffee-growing countries 
of the world. 

As a member of the National Coffee Association you no doubt have 
encouraged that type of assistance by the United States. Have you 
done anything to encourage the Brazilian Government to give tech- 
nical assistance and money for research in relation to the growing of 
coffee down there? 

Mr. Wrtson. I couldn’t say, sir. I think perhaps Mr. McKiernan, 
executive vice president of the National Coffee Association, might be 
able to answer that question more specifically. 

As to my reference to this, had I known at the time this was prepared 
that Mr. MeKiernan was going to appear here today, I probably would 
not have encroached on this territory by making such a statement. 
This one sentence, however, in a nutshell referred to what much of 
Mr. McKiernan’s statement was devoted to, in respect to technical 
assistance to those countries. 

Whether anything has been done with the Brazilian Government 
itself or not I could not say; not so far as we asa company. We have 
no contact with them. 
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Senator Beaty. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. We certainly 
appreciate your coming all the way across the country to be here. We 
appreciate the time you have given us and for the time that we know 
you have necessarily lost from your business. 

Mr. Witson. It is a pleasure, sir, and I thank you. 

The advertisement referred to follows:) 


[Advertisement] 
“TWO CUPS FOR A NICKEL” 


Facts You SHouLpD KNow ABouT THE PrRicE OF Correre ToDAy 


A cup of coffee No other beverage is so American. Coffee is as much a part 
of the American scene as the hotdog or a piece of apple pie That is why all of 
is are so concerned every time the price of coffee goes up This is not the fault 
of your groce1 When coffee costs him more, he has to charge you more And 
when it comes down, he quickly reduces the price to you 

The price of roasted coffee is beyond our control, too. We don’t like increasing 
coffee prices any better than vou do But the cost of green coffee is the largest 
single factor in setting the price at which roasted coffee can be sold And to keep 

ur grocer’s shelf stocked with Hills Bros. coffee, we have no other choice but to 
pay the going price for the top-quality green coffees that we select for our blend 

Here is what has been causing green coffee prices to keep on going up for the 
past 7 years 

There is no coffee grown in the continental United States All of the green 
coffee beans roasted in this country have to be imported mostly from South and 
Central America The use of coffee in the United States has increased by one- 
hird in the past 10 vears, and, with the constantly growing desire for more coffee 

I urope ince the end of World War II, the hug supplit ; of green coffee which 
used to exist in the producing countries have disappeared Figures from all 
ources show that gradually but surely we have been approar hing the point w here 
the United States and other countries which do not grow any coffee are now want- 


ing to buy more coffee than the producing countries are able to supply 
The coffee-growing countries are aware of this, and they have been very active 


in starting to grow more coffee But it takes 5 vears for a coffee tree to come into 
full bearing, and only a part of the millions upon millions of new trees that have 
been planted are beginning to produce much coffee 


In this race between supply and demand, the most recent misfortune of all was 


the damaging frost which hit Brazil—the largest producing country—in July 
1953, which is winter in the Southern Hemisphere All re ports indicate that the 
frost actually killed off or set back manv of the voung trees, and inflicted serious 
harm to older good producing trees in some areas. Because of this damage, the 
crop to be harvested this vear will be much smaller than hoped for. Hence, the 
coffee world is now going through a period of tight supply and increasing of prices 
sut we look forward to the day when larger crops will bring relief * * * and coffee 
prices will be on the way down again 

Today nearly everybody seems to think the price of coffee is too high One 


reason it does look high right now is because for many vears the price of green 
coffee was so low it hardly covered the cost of planting, growing, picking from the 
trees, and all the steps that have to be gone through in getting green coffee ready 
for export. That was in the days when there was more green coffee in the pro- 
ducing countries than the world market could use 

When vou get right down to it, the real worth of any pound of coffee is something 
that has to be determined by individuals, and that, of course, depends to a great 
extent on their own ideas about coffee and how much they enjoy it 

Have you ever thought about the cost of coffee this way? When brewed at 
the standards of measurement recommended by the Coffee Brewing Institute, 
Inc. (2 level tablespoons of coffee to each 6-ounce cup of water), a pound of coffee 
will make 40 full-strength cups. So, even with coffee around a dollar a pound, 
coffee prepared at home costs only about 2% cents a cup—two cups for a 
nickel 

Even if coffee were t 


( 
the least expensive of al 


» cost as much as 3 cents per ci p, it would still be among 
| beverages And what else served in the American home 
gives so much satisfaction to so many people at such little cost as a cup of good 
coffee 
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To guarantee full enjoyment of each cup of coffee that vou serve in your home, 
be sure to choose Hills Bros. coffee—the brand you can rely on, pound after 
pound. . . day afterday. Brew your coffee carefully . . . and avoid waste. 

Regardless of what it may be necessary for us to pay in the world market for 
the kinds of green coffee which we require, it is the determined policy of our 
company that we will continue to maintain the traditionally high quality of Hills 
Bros. coffee and sell it to your retail grocer at the lowest possible price. 

Hitis Bros. Corres, Ine. 


Senator Beau. The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10:30 o’clock, when we will hear from Safeway, the A. & P., 


and the Kroger Co. Thank you again. 
(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 


Tuesday, April 6, 1954, at 10:30 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1954 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON COFFEE PRICEs, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:35 a. m., in room 301, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Prescott Bush presiding. 

Present: Senators Bush and Payne. 

Also present: Walter H. Moorman, counsel; Donald L. Rogers, 
assistant counsel; John R. Hancock, staff assistant. 

Senator Busu. The subcommittee will please be in order. Is Mr. 
Baker here? 

Mr. Baker, the committee is very grateful to you for coming down 
and testifying on this question. Have you a prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF RODGER W. BAKER, DIVISION MANAGER, DWIGHT 
EDWARDS CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busy. Would you proceed, then, in your own way. 

Mr. Baker. I would like to read my statement. My name is 
Rodger W. Baker. I am division manager of the Dwight Edwards 
Co., of San Francisco, which obtains green coffee and roasts green 
coffee for distribution through Safeway Stores, Inc.’s retail locations. 

Sources of green coffee: The committee has asked us to furnish the 
source of green coffee. Subject to variations, the Dwight Edwards 
Co., obtains approximately 60 percent of its green coffee from Brazil, 
30 percent from Colombia, and 10 percent from El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Mexico, and Hawaii. The variations mentioned 
are incident wholly to the condition of the crops in those respective 
countries. 

All of this coffee is purchased from importers in the United States. 
We buy from those importers who have the right coffee at the right 
price at the time we are in the market for green coffee. 

Stocks of green coffee: We are in the market practically every week. 
We purchase on what is known as a prompt shipment basis, which 
simply means that the coffee purchased must be shipped within 30 
days after the date of the contract for its purchase. It is our effort 
to maintain a 30-day supply in our plants, but the volume of the 
supply maintained varies seasonally according to the demand for 
coffee. It is also subject to fluctuations because of arrival of ship- 
ments of coffee. The stock on hand also varies according to shipments 
to the zone warehouses which in turn distribute to the stores for retail 
sale. 
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Roasting and distribution operations: The Dwight Edwards Co. 
maintains six coffee roasting plants in the United States, namely at 
San Francisco; Portland, Oreg.; Los Angeles; Denver; Dallas; and 
Washington, D. C. The coffee roasted in these six plants is dis- 
tributed to zone warehouses of Safeway Stores and from those ware- 
houses to the retail stores where it is sold to the consumer. 

If there be any questions the committee desires to ask, I shall be 
happy indeed to try to answer them. 

Senator Busu. Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. I don’t have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Busx. Counsel for the committee? 

Mr. Moorman. Sir, your organization is a member of the National 
Coffee Association? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. The National Coffee Association testified yesterday 
that their members were responsible for about 85 to 90 percent of the 
total tonnage of coffee that is imported, roasted, and finally sold in 
the United States. Could you state what percentage of that tonnage 
your organization is responsible for? 

Mr. Baker. Less than 2 percent. 

Mr. Moorman. Less than 2 percent? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman. Could you indicate the stores’ stocks of coffee that 
you have on hand at the present time? 

Mr. Baker. That is in the stores? 

Mr. Moorman. In your roasting plants. 

Mr. Baker. We try to have 30 days’ supply at all times. That 
will vary because—this is the main reason—we buy every week for 
prompt shipment within 30 days, but sometimes 2 or even 3 weeks’ 
purchases will get on 1 boat. That will throw our stocks out. But 
we haven’t speculated on the market at any time since the end of 
World War II. We have this regular buying procedure. We replen- 
ish the stocks that we roast every week. 

Mr. Moorman. You state that your organization purchases the 
coffee from the importers? 

Mr. Baker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moorman. Is that an importer that might be a member of the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange? 

Mr. Baker. He could be. We don’t know. 

Senator Busn. There are no other questions, Mr. Baker. We are 
most grateful to you for coming down and giving us the benefit of 
your testimony. Thank you. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Joseph W. Upton. Mr. Upton, will 
you give your name to the clerk and proceed in your own way. I 
presume you wish to read your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. UPTON, PRICE MAKER, SAFEWAY 
STORES, INC. 


Mr. Upton. Yes, I do. My name is Joseph W. Upton. I am 
price maker of Safeway Stores, Inc., Washington, D. C., division. 
Pursuant to the request of the committee I am here to state the retail 
pricing policy in effect for this division of Safeway Stores, Inc., and to 
furnish certain price information and sales volume on coffee for the 
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period December 1, 1953, through March 31, 1954, as it applies to 
this division. 

Our general policy in arriving at our retail prices is to follow the 
market up or down, which is in accord with good business practices. 
While we may follow the market down immediately, we do not always 
follow the market up immediately, due to the fact that we may have 
on hand merchandise that cost us less than the advanced market 
prices. It is our policy to have the lowest retail price that will yield 
a reasonable profit unless, of course, competition has a lower retail 
price on an identical item. ‘Then it is our policy to meet that price 
in order to be competitive. 

The Washington, D. C., division of Safeway Stores, Inc., obtains 
the majority of its coffee from five principal sources. 

Between December 1, 1953, and March 31, 1954, the manufacturers’ 
price on the five leading vacuum packed brands of coffee bought by the 
Washington division of Safeway increased 26 cents per pound. Dur- 
ing the same period Safeway’s prices to its customers in this division 
increased 19 cents per pound in the case of 2 of these brands and 20 
cents per pound in the case of 3 of them 

Also, in the period of December 1, 1953, and March 31, 1954, the 
manufacturers’ price on whole bean bag coffee bought by us increased 
21 cents per pound and Safeway’s price to its customers increased 
20 cents per pound. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that Safeway’s retail prices on 
vacuum packed coffee for the period December 1, 1953, to March 31, 
1954, had not caught up with the advances in cost at wholesale to this 
Safeway division. 

The committee asked for information as to what happened in the 
comparable period a year ago. 

setween December 1, 1952, and March 31, 19538, the manufacturers’ 
price on vacuum packed coffee on 4 of the 5 leading brands increased 
5 cents per pound and 4% cents per pound on the fifth. During the 
same period, Safeway’s price to its customers in the Washington 
division increased from 2 cents to 5 cents per pound depending upon 
the brand. 

On the bag coffee during the period December 1, 1952, to March 31, 
1953, the manufacturers’ price to Safeway increased 3 cents per pound 
on one brand and 4 cents per pound on another and Safeway’s price 
to its customers in the Washington division increased 3 cents per 
pound on the one brand and 4 cents per pound on the other 

During the period of December 1, 1953, to March 31, 1954, the 
situation was the same on instant coffee as it was on vacuum packed 
and whole bean coffee in that the manufacturers’ price increases 
exceeded the retail price increases to the customer. 

With reference to sales volume, I wish to point out that for the 4 
weeks ending January 2, 1954, our coffee sales as compared to the same 
4 weeks of the preceding year showed a slight increase of 0.36 percent. 
For the 4 weeks ending January 30, 1954, our coffee sales increased 
17.08 percent over the same period last vear. However, for the 4 
weeks ending February 27, 1954. our coffee sales declined 7.73 percent 
as compared to the same period last year and for the 4 weeks ending 
March 27, 1954, our coffee sales declined 18.01 percent as compared 
to the same period last year. 
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: shall be glad to answer any questions the committee would like to ‘ 
ask. 
Senator Busn. To what do you attribute those declines in the 
4-week period mentioned at the end? 
Mr. Upton. Sir, that would be a guess, of course, on our part. 
My personal guess would be that the increase in prices naturally t 
would cause the decrease in sales. | 
Senator Busu. Senator Payne? t 
Senator Payne. Apparently, Mr. Upton, in reviewing your resord 
of prices from the time that these advances took place on the part of s 
the manufacturer or the roaster, or however you want to figure it, 
Safeway did not do more than just pass on to the consumer approxi- | 8 
mately what the increase was. In other words, you did not include s 
in your price formula a markup that was comparable to your markup 
previously in effect, if you follow what I mean? By: 
For instance, let’s say prior to the December 1, 1952, period, in 


which we will take a retail price of $1 as a figure. In there is a certain n 
markup that the company has to figure on for a profit. When your c 
price advanced 5 cents per pound in costs to your stores, you did not k 
apply that same markup formula to that increased price, so that s 
actually all you did was pass on to the consumer approximately the 
same increase that you had to stand yourself in the Safeway stores; t 
is that correct? r 
Mr. Upton. I think that is correct. ; 
Senator Payne. Isn’t it true that what happened, possibly, in the 1 
increased business that you refer to for the 4 weeks ending January 
30, 1954, when your sales increased 17 percent, roughly, over the same a 
period of last year, that that was during a period when the papers i 
were full of this and there was every indication that coffee was going 1 


a lot higher. Probably a lot of the housewives instead of taking 1 

pound or 2 pounds would take 3 or 4 pounds and have a little on hand? 
Mr. Upron. That would be my assumption. § 
Senator Payne. So, some of the decrease you have seen take place 


since then may be that some of those people are using up some of ] 

their stores that they had previously purchased under the other 

price? { I 
Mr. Upton. That is right. t 
Senator Payne. Now you are actually really stepping up beyond j } 

that on the decreased sales? é 
Mr. Upton. Yes; the decreases have exceeded the increases. \ 
Senator Payne. Does that apply also to your so-called instant 

coffee, or is that computed in your total amount? ‘ a. i 
Mr. Upton. That was computed in the total amount. t 
Senator Payne. You have no way of knowing if the sales of sub- 

substitutes have increased during the same period that the coffee sales 

themselves have decreased? When I say “‘substitutes,”’ I mean items f 

like Postum. 
Mr. Upton. No; frankly, I am not aware of that. \ 


Senator Payne. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Busu. Counsel for the committee? 
Mr. Moorman. Mr. Baker testified that Safeway bought all its , 
coffee from importers. That would apply to the Washington division 
as well as the west coast division? 
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Mr. Upton. What Mr. Baker testified to would not concern us. 
We are purely a retail division. 

Mr. Moorman. Of Safeway? 

Mr. Upton. Yes. 

Mr. Moorman You don’t have any knowledge, then; you couldn’t 
testify as to where Safeway gets its coffee? 

Mr. Upton. You mean, our division, or are you talking about 
the 

Mr. Moorman. The division or the entire entity of Safeway 
Stores? 


Mr. Upron. No, sir. I can only speak for this division. 


STATEMENT OF ELISHA HANSON, COUNSEL, SAFEWAY STORES, 
INC, 


Mr. Hanson. I possibly can clear that question up, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you would like. The Dwight Edwards Co. is a cotfee-roasting 
company and is a wholly owned subsidiary of Safeway Stores. It 
buys the green coffee, roasts the green coffee and distributes it to the 
stores which, in turn, sell it at retail locations over the country. 

The Dwight Edwards Co. buys the coffee from the importers and 
then roasts it. When the coffee arrives at the stores, it is already 
roasted and ready for sale in the retail package. 

Mr. Moorman. Could you give the committee the names of the 
importers from whom they purchase the coffee? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, I think I have that list right here. If not, I 
am sure Mr. Baker can give it to you. I think I made a note of that 
in my chat with him yesterday in anticipation of this hearing. Here 
is the list. 

Mr. Moorman. You may submit that list later. 

Mr. Hanson. I will have it typed and submit it to you in executive 
session. 

Senator Busu. Without objection, that list will be received and 
placed in the files of the committee. 

Senator Paynes. When he submits that information, if it would be 
possible for him te do it on a confidential basis, could he also submit 
the price that was being paid by the Dwight Edwards Co. in the 
purchase of the green bean as of November 1, and December 1, 1953; 
and January 1, February 1, and March 31, 1954? In other words, 
what price was being paid to the importer by the Edwards people. 

Mr. Hanson. I think we can submit that information today as to 
all dates, SIr, except November 1, because the clerk of the committee 
told me to take this period of December 1 to March 31. 

Senator Payne. Forget November 1 and make it December 1. 

Mr. Hanson. All right. We can furnish that to the committee 
for its records, and will gladly do so. 

Senator Busu. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate 
very much your cooperation. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Francis Kurtz of the A. & P. Will 
you be seated, Mr. Kurtz, and give your name to the clerk and pro- 
ceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS M. KURTZ, DIRECTOR OF SUBSIDIARIES, ‘ 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. i 

Mr. Kurrz. My name is Francis M. Kurtz. I am director of i , 
subsidiaries of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. I have a short ; 7 
statement I would like to read, Mr. Chairman. ! } 

Because the conditions that have created current record coffee ; 
srices have previously been reviewed by the committee, I would ‘ 
like te to confine this very brief statement to A. & P.’s policy in respect 
to coffee, in line with the subjects mentioned in Senator Beall’s letter 
of March 22, in the hope that I shall be able to save the committee 
some time by possibly anticipating answers to questions that might ‘ 
be raised: ij 

(1) We buy the bulk of our coffee supplies through our subsidiary, : 
the American Coffee Corp. in Brazil and Colombia. ) | ? , 

(2) We carry a minimum stock of coffee necessary to fill the pipeline : 1 
from Brazil and Colombia to the American consumer. We do not ; 
take a speculative position at any time, nor do we do any hedging or 
have any transactions on any coffee exchange. We simply buy green ] 
coffee, import it, roast and pack it, and supply our stores with enough ‘ 
to take care of the demands of our customers. Normally, this would 
be about 9 weeks’ supplies, but under present conditions, our total ; 
stocks from producer to consumer amount to about 7 weeks’ supplies. . 

(3) We roast coffee at 13 plants and distribute A. & P.’s 3 chief 
brands, Fight O’Clock, Red Circle, and Bokar, either directly from : ' 
roasting plants to stores, or from roasting plant to an A. & P. distribut- 4 i 
ing center to stores. { ( 

(4) We price our coffee at retail in line with A. & P.’s overall low { 
profit policy, less than 1 cent per dollar sales after taxes, basing that 
price on the average cost of our stocks plus the future outlook of what . 
we have to pay for supplies. 

During the recent upsurge in coffee markets, we have steadfastly ‘ 
followed A. & P.’s traditional policy of giving the American consumer ( 
the best possible value by delaying advances in the retail price of ] 
coffee as long as possible. As a matter of fact, present retails are ; ‘ 
lagging about 25 cents per pound behind the green market, and ; 
obv: iously if present green prices are maintained, we shall have to ; 
make further substantial advances at the retail level. Only lower 4 ‘ 
prices for green coffee can bring lower prices at retails. ’ ;. ‘ 

I shall be pleased to try to answer any questions the committee ; ‘ 
would care to ask. 

I would like to thank you for listening to the statement. ‘ Ee ' 

Senator Busu. We are grateful to you for making the statement. 

Senator Payne? 1 

Senator Payne. Mr. Kurtz, the American Coffee Corp. is a wholly ) 
owned subsidiary of the A. & P.? 

Mr. Kurrz. That is correct. 

Senator Payne. Does that corporation in any way own any coffee | 
plantations? ‘ 

Mr. Kurrz. It does not. ' 

Senator Payne. In other words, it acts merely as an exporter? 

Mr. Kurrz. It acts as a buyer, preparer of coffee and exporter to 
the A. & P. { 

Senator Payne. I believe that is all. 
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Senator Busu. Counsel for the committee? 

Mr. Moorman. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Busu. We have no further questions. We are grateful to 
you, sir. Thank you very much. 

Our last witness is Mr. James A. MeMillan of the Kroger Co. 
Mr. MeMillan, do you wish to read your statement? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. McMILLAN, MANAGER, IMPORTING 
OFFICE, THE KROGER CO. 


Ir. McMuuan. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Busn. Will you proceed in your own way. 

Mr. McMinian. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is James . “MeMillan. I am ihe manager of the New 
York import office of the Kroger Co. 1 am appearing in response to 
the invitation which vour distinguished chairman extended to our 
company. 

Before proceeding to the specific topics raised in the chairman’s 
letter, 1 think it is advisable to explain to the committee something 
of the general nature of the Kroger Co. and its coffee operations. 

The Kroger Co. operates some 1,780 retail food stores in 19 Middle 
Western States. In addition to the retail operations, we operate cer- 
tain manufacturing facilities to supply these stores with products of 
our own manufacture, including coffee. Through the import office in 
New York, which is under my jurisdiction, we buy green coffee which 
is roasted and packaged in manufacturing plants located in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo. The packaged coffee is then sent 
from these plants to the various warehouses located throughout our 
territory, where it is stored and then redistributed to our retail stores. 
This storage period generally does not exceed 1 week. 

We pack the coffee, which we process, under three brand names: 
Spotlight brand, which traditionally has been our lowest-priced 
coffee; French brand, which is our middle-priced coffee; and Kroger 
brand, which is an premium coffee and which sells at a higher price. 
Spotlight and French brand coffees are packed only in bags, while 
Kroger brand coffee is vacuum packed in tins. ° These coffees com- 
pete in our own stores with coffees manufactured by other roasters, 
some of which are nationally advertised coffees and some of which arr 
so-called private-label coffees, which have local or area acceptance 
only. The Kroger coffees also compete with private-label coffees 
manufactured and sold by retail organizations through their own re- 
tail outlets. 

The chairman’s letter indicated that the committee desired infor- 
mation as to Kroger’s sources of green coffee, stocks of green coffee, 
roasting and distributing operations, and pricing policies. Commit- 
tee counsel has kindly informed us that the committee is interested 
primarily in the period from November 1952 to the end of March 
1953, and the period from November 1953 to the present time. For 
convenience, I shall refer to the first period as the winter of 1952 and 
the second period as the winter of 1953. 

[ would like to discuss these topics in turn. 

Most of the green coffee we use is produced in Brazil, Colombia, 
Central America or Mexico. We buy, roast and package coffee only 
for our own retail stores, with inconsequential exceptions. We buy 
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only for our own needs. We do not use the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange and have never traded on that or any other coffee 
exchange. 

We purchase our coffees on an import f. 0. b., ex-dock or ex-ware- 
house basis, whichever offers the most favorable price. Import f. 0. b. 
basis means we buy at a price free on shipboard at port, country or 
origin, and we pay ocean freight and all importing charges. Ex-dock 
basis covers coffees that we purchase that are presently on dock in the 
United States of America, or to arrive 2, 3, or 4 weeks later. Ex- 
warehouse basis means coffees that have been placed in public ware- 
house, in this country, because they were not sold ex-dock before they 
had to be moved from the dock. 

Normally the great majority of our coffees are purchased on an 
import basis. During the winter of 1952, 70 percent of our purchases 
were on that basis. Over the years this proportion is fairly typical. 
In the winter of 1953, however, only 50 percent was so purchased. 
This was due to abnormal conditions, occasioned by a longshoremen’s 
strike which was threatened for December 23, 1953, and jeopardized 
import arrivals 

Our policy has been not to speculate but to buy for our immediately 
foreseeable needs only. It takes a considerable time after an order is 
placed for green coffee to be shipped from Brazil to United States ports 
and then delivered to our plants. We, therefore, place our orders well 
in advance to maintain a 9 to 14 weeks’ inventory, depending upon the 
season and supply and demand conditions. Such as inventory is 
essential to insure continuity of operations. 

The only stocks of green coffee which we maintain are normal 
inventories necessary for our blending and roasting operations. I am 
handing to the members of the committee for their confidential use a 
table which includes our comparative inventory positions, in pounds 
and dollars, during the winters of 1952 and 1953. The committee 
will observe from the table that our inventory position before, during 
and since the period of rising prices is about the same, has not varied 
significantly, and reflects our normal policy of maintaining a 9 to 14 
weeks’ supply. 

I have already discussed the general nature of our roasting opera- 
tions. The stability of our inventory applies to our roasted stocks 
as well as our green stocks. Approximately 90 percent of the coffees 
which we roast are packaged in bag form. The remaining 10 percent 
is vacuum-packed in tins. Because bagged coffees will become stale 
unless they are delivered to the consumer within a relatively short 
period of time, we have established a dating policy for our bag coffees 
under which our store managers are forbidden to sell Spotlight and 
French brand coffees beyond a terminal date printed on the package. 
For this reason, we encourage our store personnel and the personnel 
who operate our warehouses to maintain coffee inventories at a mini- 
mum. It has been our policy to roast both vacuum and bag coffees 
in accordance with our current needs. Almost invariably this means 
that we must estimate and anticipate demands on the basis of current 
movement and seasonal movement of past years. 

We have been asked to discuss our pricing policy. The average 
cost of our green stocks, the price of replacement supplies, and the 
competitive conditions in our sales areas are the primary factors in 
the determination of our retail prices. 
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The fact is that increases in our retail prices have lagged far behind 
the advances in green coffee prices. For example, the retail price on 
our Spotlight brand in early November 1953 was 84 cents per pound. 
On April 1, 1954, it was $1.04. The cost of the green coffees required 
for the Spotlight brand in early November 1953 was 56.23 cents per 
pound. It had advanced to 91.90 cents per pound on April 1, 1954. 

In other words, in November 1953, the difference per pound between 
the cost of this coffee on the green market basis and its retail selling 
price was 27.77 cents per pound. In April 1954 the difference was 
only 12.1 cents per pound. These figures show how the margins 
have decreased during that period. Our figures also show that the 
market prices for green coffee, converted to a finished basis so as to 
take account of shrinkage in roasting, increased 41.96 cents per pound 
in the same period, that is, from November 1953 to April 1, 1954, 
while our selling price increased by only 20 cents in that period. 

Furthermore, although the increase in green coffee prices came about 
sharply starting in November 1953, the increase in retail price of 
Spotlight has been relatively gradual, as shown in the following 
summary of price changes since November 1953: 


Retail Retail 

price price 
Nov. 1, 1953 $0. 84] Mar. 1, 1954_____- $0. 94 
Dec. 28, 1953 . 85| Mar. 8, 1954___._- . 99 
Jan. 4, 1954- . 89} Mar. 22, 1054... . 1. 04 


Spotlight coffee accounts for 70 percent of the sales volume of our 
own brands. We have followed a similar pricing policy with respect 
to our other brands. 

Although our brands must compete with nationally advertised 
brands, local brands having a long-established consumer acceptance, 
and the advertised and nonadvertised private labels of other leadIng 
retail food organizations, we have not attempted to give maximum 
advertising support to our own brands. We have merchandised 
Kroger coffees on the principle that we will attempt to save the cost 
of national advertising and to pass on this cost saving to the consumer. 
Moreover, because we sell only to our own retail outlets we achieve 
certain efficiencies in selling and distributing our coffees. We also 
attempt to pass these savings on to the consumer. This policy re- 
sults in a differential between the retail prices of Kroger coffees and 
the retail prices of competing nationally advertised coffees sold on 
the open market. 

I have been glad to appear and will be glad to cooperate with the 
committee in any way it desires. 

Senator Busu. We are very grateful to you for that statement, 
sir, and very much appreciate your coming to talk with us today. 
Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. The questions that I had I won’t get into because 
they apply to some of the confidential figures here. 

Can you tell me what the increase was in the cost of your green 
coffee, Mr. McMillan, from February 20, 1954, up to the point of 
where you mention the cost of green coffee on page 5, that it increased 
to 91.90 cents per pound on April 1, 1954? 

Mr. McMiuzan. You are asking the increase in cost as of what 
date in February? 
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Senator Payne. From February 20, 1954, what was the increase 
from that point up to April 1, 1954? 

Mr. McMuiiuan. You are talking about market increase? 

Senator Payne. No; your green bean 

Mr. McMiiuan. I mean, the market increase in green bean. 

Senator Payne. Yes. 

Mr. MeMuuuan. I couldn’t answer that right offhand. 

Senator Payne. You don’t have that figure right there? 

Mr. McMiuuan. No. 

Senator Payne. Just in making a quick check, and I admit it is a 
quick check, it would look as if between February 1954 and April 1, 
1954, a tremendous increase took place in that very brief period of 
time. As a matter of fact, as I compute it, and I say I am comput- 
ing it quickly, it figures somewhere in the vicinity of a 26-cent-per- 
pound increase 

Mr. MceMiuuan. There has been a great increase in that time. But 
just to give the correct answer, I could not. We will be glad to fur- 
nish it to you 

Senator Paynr. Would you do that for our use in the committee? 

Mr. MceMituan. We will be glad to. 

Senator Bus. Counsel for the committee? 

Mr. Moorman. Mr. McMillan, you purchase vour coffee from 
American importers? 

Mr. MceMituan. We purchase our coffee from the agents repre- 
senting exporters out of the countries of origin and from the importers 
in the United States. Sometimes that is the same person, and some- 
times it is a different person 

Mr. Moorman. Could you submit to the committee the names of 
any of the American importers? 

Mr. McMinuan. Yes, sir, we have a list. 

Senator Busu. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Moorman. Mr. McMillan, do you want this treated as 
confidential? 

Mr. McMiiuan. Yes, please 

Senator Busu. Are there any other questions, Senator Payne? 

Senator Payne. No, I believe that is all. 

Senator Busou. We have no other questions. We thank you very 
much. That concludes the witnesses that we have this morning. 
Without objection, the committee will stand in recess subject to the 
call of the chairman. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the hearings were recessed, subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 
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